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Gift 
Pieces 


Whea you have sect 
sold one piece of Alvia 
Toiletware to a customer 
you have started a series of 
purchases that will continue. 
Most customers will buy 
until the toiletware set is iiicinlaiaci 
complete. La Parisienne 


Here is a gift suggestion that Pattern 
insures many additional sales. 


Recommend it—Alvin Toilet- 
ware—an excellent gift. A | \ / | 
Price lists sent on request 
ALVIN SILVER COMPANY STERLING 


Sag Harbor, New York 
New York Chicago I | E 
20 Maiden Lane 10 So. Wabash Ave. 
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A Forecast of the J ewelry for 192] 





By Isabelle M. Archer 

















p\ order to enumerate the new jewelry 
styles for the coming year, it will be 
necessary to mention without an exception, 
all the various jewelry styles and different 
jewelry forms from tiaras to utility pieces. 
Each has shown cither a decided change 


By taking a broad view of the 1921 styles 
there may be found two strong influences 
over their plans and detail. These come in- 
directly from the needs and demands of the 
jewelry wearers. There is the firm con- 


trol of the gown modes and their tryanny 


able dyes which it is possible to now 
obtain, 

Among the more important details seen 
in the gown modes there are new _ neck 
finishes and decolletage contours which will 


bias the designing of necklaces and brooches 





THE NEW PENDALOQUE WATCH HANGS ON A FLEXIBLE CHAIN FROM A SMALL PIN 


in construction or a subtle but definitely 
new alteration in design or color scheme. 
The new jewels are a veritable challenge 
to those who would stand pat on the ques- 
tion of jewelry modes and a proof that 
although prices may fluctuate to merry ex- 
tremes, fashion in jewels will ever remain 
a paramount feature. 


over gems and enameled jewels of the sea- 
son’s accepted textile colors. Through the 
influence of materials, contours and trim- 
mings and neck and sleeve finishes the con- 
trol of the gown modes is recognized at 
once. With the colors it is a matter of 
material textures and their color-taking 
possibilities and the qualities of desir- 
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during 1921. These range from high col~ 
lars on daytime frocks to Empire cuts on 
those for the evening, and the latitude be- 
tween is amazing in its variety. The shorter 
sleeve has given the bracelet added interest 
and the contour of the moyen-age gown has 
actually influenced the make-up of watch 
mountings. Some of these very newest 
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jewels are shown in the first illustration. 
Each one of the other new types will be 
considered in its turn. 

Gown colors are curiously limited to a 
play upon the reds and browns. The theme 
is entirely subjugated to yellows and 
-browns, dull reds and smoky purples. So 
few are the blues and greens that their 
appearance in the fashion field is without 
significance at the present time. They will 
gain in importance in the Spring, a little, 
but then are to be over-shadowed by the 
fresh bright pinks and reds. 

There is a tendency, growing more no- 
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THE PENDANT MOTIF ON SOME OF THE 


ticeable every year, to repeat the popu- 
larity of certain colors of the former sea- 
son. In the Spring we see with regularity 
the return of the brilliant hues, apple green 
and salmon pink, lemon yellow and ver- 
milion. The usual Summer coloring in- 
cludes cool blues and pale pinks, greens 
and lavender, and as an echo of Summer 
pastimes, there are the “sport” colors; a 
new branch of the seasonal color schemes. 
All this has a decided influence on the 
choice of gems in jewels which are to 
blend with the wearer’s costume. This Fall 
and Winter we have seen this demonstrated 
in the popularity of emeralds, peridots, 
jade and smoked amber, when the repre- 
sentative browns and reds of Autumn, and 
the warmer tones and brighter hues of 
reds and yellows, vivid gold and scarlet, ap- 
peared for the Winter season. 

This seasonal and more or less strict 
repetition of the colors gives us a clue to 
the mysterious difficulty of introducing a 
new color or shade into the season’s well- 
established color scheme. Also it furnishes 
the most logical answer to the question of 
the ignored and at one time almost dis- 
dained ruby. It demands that a certain 
line of colors and even a restricted num- 
ber of shades and tones in those colors 
shall be leaders, in order for the beautiful 
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but difficult-to-match ruby to become much 
favored or at all prominent among the 
season’s popular gems. The gems for 1921 
include the ruby. 

Now it is our duty to look forward to 
next Fall, and, if we are interested in find- 
ing out whether or not the ruby is to be 
a leader among gems, we must trace the 
matter of gown colors to their source, to 
textile colors and to their dyes. Accord- 
ing to all the present indications these dye 
colors will be altogether favorable. Mid- 
Winter finds us with the red-brown shades 
still going strong and with a hint of prom- 
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ised purples in more materials than are 
now actually on the market. These pur- 
ples are just what will be needed for the 
background for the rubies. It is toward 
these half-purple tints that we must work. 
Plum shades leaning toward the bluer 
tones; rich maroon; mulberry, when it is 
a pure clear color, and violet; these are the 
matching or blending colors for the ruby. 
For contrasts there are the true blues and 
the blue-violets, but not the green-blues, 
they are quite forbidden. Then there is 
that soft canary yellow with the pinkish 
tint—the only yellow to use with a ruby— 
and the blends of pink and the paler pur- 
ples. The textile color authorities are the 
people to consult. They are working now 
toward the introduction of these shades 
and colors for next Fall and it is best to 
work in harmony with them. There is one 
more point to be noted before we leave 
the ruby; white makes an excellent ground 
for this gem, a splendid foil to bring out 
its very greatest depth; but, on the other 
hand, unless it be of the shiniest, say in 
mirror velvet or satin, black can spoil ut- 
terly the deep, rich color of even the most 
colorful ruby. 

Diamonds, pearls, sapphires, emeralds, 
following in this order with the addition, 
of course, of the ruby and with peridots, 
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topazes, opals, amethysts and among the 
opaques jade and amber coming after 
make up the leaders on the list of gems 
for the coming year. Their manner of 
use will be described as each jewel type 
is considered in turn, but for general rules 
there will be followed this year the confin- 
ing of pearls to hair ornaments, neck jewels 
of all styles, ear-rings and only as cen- 
tral gems in finger-rings and_ brooches. 
Diamonds will be larger in brooches and 
finger-rings but of the sizes more fitted to 
grouping in the rest of the pieces. The 
colored gems are to be featured as solitaires 
in finger-rings as one-color jewels for 
brooches and bracelets and as extremely 
large drops for elaborate necklaces and 
the simpler sautoir patterns. 

The New Watches One of the Greatest Inno- 

vations 

Among the new jewels one of the most 
striking innovations will be the new penda- 
loque watches. These little jewels are the 
modern interpretation of the chatelaine 
watch of 50 years ago. They appear now, 
a single jewel on a slender simple chain 
whereas formerly they were formed as a 
compound structure with several—often a 
great many jewels—on as many clumsy 
chains. 

Small brooches top the fine-linked chain- 
work on these pendant jewels and while 
they repeat the pattern of the watch, they 
really play second fiddle, for the watch is 
the principal part of the piece which 
strikes the keynote in design and color for 
both chain and brooch. 

These pendaloque watches are to be 
worn as the old chatelaines were, hang- 
ing from the belt or in quite a new fashion 
from the right side of the blouse. They 
look best hanging from the basque or 
jumper waists of the straight line frock 
but they are appropriate for wear on any 
of the new gown styles and they are to 
be used for either day time or evening. 
Although these watches promise to become 
great favorites still there is no idea of their 
ousting either the wrist watch or the 
sautoir from favor. 

Pendant ear jewels are among the new 
conceits and although their name may 
sound barbaric they are in reality the 
daintiest of modern jewels. Their designs 
include single ear pendants which come in 
matching pairs and jewels of double strand 
which may be used as ear pendants or as 
correctly placed above or behind the ear 
and fastened in the coif. Larger jewels 
after this same pattern are designed in 
strands of pearls or with diamonds in 
platinum settings to make ropes between 
two pendants of unequal length. 

Hair Ornaments Are Worn Low on the 
Brow 

Narrow fillets comprise the more im- 
portant hair ornaments for the coming year. 
In design these jewels are particularly 
dainty and as most of them are single- 
color jewels mounted with pearls, diamonds 
or one of the dark toned colored gems they 
rely on their design for their effectiveness 
as well as their individuality. 

However, no matter how different these 
new fillets are in their color schemes of 
patterns they are all worn alike, extremely 
low on the forehead. It is also notable that 
whichever one of the three new coiffure 
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styles are chosen the fillet will remain so 
jow on the brow that its lower edge prac- 
tically meets the highest point in the arch 
of the eyebrow. 
Brooches, Rings and Bracelets Show New 
Designs 

Brooch-pendants are to appear in 1921 
in new guises. Some of these are for day- 
time wear while others have been designed 
distinctly for the evening. As a general 
rule the brooch-pendant intended for the 
daytime is rather smaller and less elaborate 
than those for the evening. The new set 
of opera jewels is sure to include one of 
these new brooch pendants. The hand- 
somest among the new designs look their 
best when worn with the long or short 
pearl necklaces, when they take the place 
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monds or pearls; gems of two colors are to 
be used while on other jewels three colors 
will often be seen in the gem mountings. 
The new deep rich reds in neckties and 
scarfs has introduced the garnet as a gem 
for the scarf pin. Others among the new 
colors in suitings and necktie materials are 
matched by amethysts and black opals. 
There are two other gems that must be 
mentioned because of their persistence in 
remaining popular with the men-folk; these 
are the bloodstone and the tourmaline in 
all its various colorings. 


Vanity Pieces Small and Numerous 
One of the particularly new notes is the 
prevalence of the small vanity pieces among 
the utility jewels. These little articles are 
used either separately or in conjunction with 
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holder for the finished cigarette and an 
automatic lighter to make the box com- 
plete. 
Encrusted Designs to Be Applied to Watch 
Cases 

To be quite new watches must show 
the encrusted or appliquéd scheme of de- 
signing. The former style with the em- 
bedded gems is not to be used on the 
watches of the coming season. It is an im- 
provement, too, from an artistic point of 
view for the convex line of the watch case 
is not disturbed by the over-laid pattern- 
ing as when the gems were countersunk. 

THere are three types of encrusted work 
used on the new watches. There is the 
strap work and lattice that savors of the 
Scandinavian countries. It shows a broad 
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PENDANT COIF ORNAMENTS AND EAR RINGS WHICH MARK TREND IN STYLE 


of the more usual necklace pendants. 

Irregular shaped finger rings lend variety 
to the ring quota for the new year. These 
are formed in a variety of ways, the prin- 
cipal arrangements being those having the 
gems either placed below the ring circle 
or in exactly the opposite position high 
above the band; they come with the gems 
at acute angles diagonally across the ring 
circle while for the little finger and the 
index finger ring the gems slant below 
the ring band to conform to the shape of 
the hand. 

Loop bracelets or bracelets formed of 
strands of pearls or linked faceted gems 
are used on either the lower or upper arm 
alone or with bracelets or bangles and the 
fashion is one that has met with marked 
approval. These informal bracelet de- 
signs are to be brought out for the Winter 
of 1921 with a greater variety of gem set- 
ting than is seen in this bracelet form at 
the present time. 

Jewels for men are to show a clustering 
of gems and a mingling of colors, with dia- 


vanity cases or the mesh bag. Sometimes 
they are made with convenient little loops 
on their mountings so that they may be at- 
tached to individual finger rings or chains, 
or carried in the purse as desired, but 
often they make complete jewels in them- 
selves and then they are finished with 
chains to match their mountings in carved 
designs and gem settings. Among these 
smaller vanity pieces are toilet articles 
which practically comprise complete make- 
up outfits and popular among these is the 
separately encased  lip-stick. Smoking 
pieces and sewing things comprise the re- 
mainder of these tiniest of utility jewels. 
Thimble, thread and needle come in one of 
these cases that is hung from its own little 
chain while for the feminine smoker there 
comes a flat little case holding cigarettes 
and matches. One of the most complete of 
these very small sets is enclosed in < 
square-edged oblong box and it holds “the 
makings.” Papers are here for the ciga- 
rette with the favorite tobacco in a tiny 
padded and chamois-lined pouch with a 


banding above the case proper which is 
built up of the case material or of a con- 
trasting metal. Platinum is used above 
gold and gold on silver or gun metal. With 
this style of design the gems make part 
of the banding, in contrast to their cluster- 
ing with the other styles of appliqué de- 
signs. Lace work is copied after the manner 
of the old French handling, and flower and 
leaf forms are raised above this and car- 
ried out in very small gems. Cloisonne wire 
built up on a ground of colored enamel 
or with the watch case as.its only ground, 
is used for some of the finer pieces. Pearls 
and the smooth cut gems or opaque stones 
are preferred for combining with this fili- 
gree wire but with the lace or lattice de- 
signs diamonds and the faceted gems are 
used. 

In the first illustration the new pen- 
daloque watches are shown. 
up is varied between crosswise brooches 
or those that run in line with the chain; 
between simple, fine chains or chains of 
heavier compound designs and _ watches 
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that match or contrast with their brooch in 
pattern. Platinum is to be used almost 
invariably for their basic material with 
the finer gems and large pearls for their 
mounting. These watches first appeared 
in Paris this Fall and beside following 
these sketches in design I saw in both 
Paris and London pendaloque watches 
heavily encrusted with diamonds to make 
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THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
their attached chains will be gem studded 
but still remarkably fine. 

The Pendant Motive Is to Be Used in 


Many New Jewels 


The second illustration shows a group of 
new jewels having pendant gems as part 
of their decoration. Here are _ brooches, 
finger rings, a convertible hair ornament or 
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THE NEWLY ACCEPTED COIFFURES AND THEIR JEWELS 


a stream-line jewel from six to seven 
inches in length. 

However popular these pendaloques may 
become it does not mean that the other 
watch forms, the bracelet and the sautoir, 
are to be ignored. The new wrist watch 
designs come in platinum studded with dia- 
monds and, hand engraved, in gold. Their 
favored contours are long and narrow in 
either oblong or oval shape running 
parallel with the wrist band. Both the 
flexible chain and the ribbon bracelets are 
popular but black has almost entirely ousted 
the colored ribbons and even the leather 
straps are limited to tan and dark brown 
or mahogany. 

For the mounting of sautoir watches 
there are new neck pieces of gold made to 
simulate silk cord; there are neck chains 
of beads or pearls, the little globes sepa- 
rated by fine links of chain work of either 
gold or platinum, and then there are the 
black silk cords and grosgrain ribbons. 

The utility watch for men shows a ma- 
jority of wrist watches but for dress wear 
the reverse seems to be true. For the 
pocket watch is made up in most fanciful 
style while the wrist watch for evening 
wear is extremely simple. Broad leather 
straps or braided bands of leather or metal 
are used for the wrist watches while the 
cases are made of gold or platinum curved 
to conform with the turn of the wrist and 
with the radium marked numerals on the 
face protected by an overlaid lattice work to 
match the watch mounting. 

The pocket watches are extremely thin 
and quite small in size. Octagonal squares 
and oblongs are to be the favorite forms 
again this year. But their gem setting will 
be more generous than has been usual and 


ear-stud, a barrette and a sautoir watch 
with an added pendant gem decorating the 
neck ribbon. In the illustration showing 
bracelet designs some more pendant gems 
are seen and among the hair ornaments 
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pendant gems are shown in designs for ear- 
rings and hair ornaments. Ear studs are 
to be used, too, during 1921, but with the 
general tendency toward the pendant gem 
the ear-ring is following this mode. It ig a 
curious’ fact that ear-rings of all types are 
being worn more consistently in the even- 
ing than they are in the day. This was not 
so a few seasons ago, but it is at the present 
moment although I think that later in the 
year ear-rings will be worn more generally 
on the street in the day time. 
A new jewel combination is seen in the 
joining of coif ornaments and ear pendants, 
Two of these arrangements have been 
sketched in the third illustration, but the 
idea gives an enormous scope to orig- 
inality and the combination and arrange- 
ment in these jewels is without limit. 
of the New Coiffures Demand 

Gem Ornaments 

There is a decided change seen in the 
arrangement of the coif this Winter, and 
while this period of transition is here 
many original and picturesque head dresses 
are seen. There is an unusual promise for 
originality, too. While the pendulum of style 
is swinging from one approved mode to an- 
other recognized coiffure fashions just now 
dictate that the hair may be worn high or 
low, parted or drawn back smoothly, frous- 
eled after the bird’s nest style or even bobbed, 
but it must be then permanently waved to 
be allowed. A variety of the new head 
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dresses and their ornaments are shown 
in the fourth illustration. They are com- 
posed of light platinum frames and 


studded with pearls, diamonds and clus- 
tered colored gems. The pearls are far 
better liked for both ear _ pendants 
and hair ornaments than any other gems 
and they are used alone or combined with 





FINGER RING DESIGNS SHOW A STRIVING FOR UNIQUENESS 


this type is also already becoming very 
popular. 

Brooch-pendants there are of two types; 
the first small and quite delicate in pat- 
tern is intended for afternoon wear while 
the larger pendant brooches with the hand- 
some patterns and elaborate gem-settings 
are to be used for the evenings. Both of 
these types have either festoons or num- 
bers of separate hanging gem strings as 
their pendants, and some of them are com- 
posed entirely of a series of these festoons 
combined with lines of hanging gems. 

In the third illustration these popular 


scattered diamonds for most of the new 
ornaments. 

Beside the pieces shown in this sketch 
there are many new combs, decorated pins, 
and gem-studded barrettes to be brought out 
for the coming season, and there are some 
modern adaptations of the high colonial 
comb and of the fan shaped Spanish comb 
now used for both day time and evening 
wear. 


Finger Ring Gems Chosen According to 
Gown Color 
Every day more attention is paid to the 
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color scheme of the costume by both de- 
signer and wearer and in this color scheme 
the jewels have their especial and quite im- 
portant place. Contrast between gown color 
and the color of the gem although interesting 
is often rather difficult in consequence of 
the fact that color blends have become more 
prevalent, and during the year we are to 
see finger ring gems chosen to match the 
gown material repeating exactly its depth 
of shade or emphasizing its color by a 
deeper tone in the gem. Instances of this 
arrangement can be seen where amethysts 
have been chosen for wear with a gown 
of “baby” blue base and pink and lavender 
trimming; where rubies have been chosen 
to combine with a gown having an over 
dress of “sunset” pink above an old gold 
lining. For an older person with a gown 
of nile green and silver gray emeralds are 
to be worn and emeralds will also be used 
with the new dance frocks of silver cloth. 
Beaded gowns and those of sequins where 
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there are more than one color, the gems will 
be used to emphasize the desired tone. 
There are new shots in rose and violet; 
horizon blue and gold, steel and emerald 
green and black with red violet, green or 
green blue. The all-black evening gown 
appears this year in velvet and it makes 
the best of backgrounds for the beautiful 
pearls. 

The new afternoon colors will have 
amethysts to emphasize the purple tone in 
gray, old blue and violet combinations and 
sapphires to wear with a patterned material 
showing details of black, gray and yellow. 
The rule is to bring out the darkest tone in 
any three colored arrangement, while for 
a neutral tone of a more decided color the 
brighter is the one to be repeated in the gems. 
In this way it is not to be brown but the other 
secondary color that is accented when brown 
is used with green or blue, red or orange. 

There are new bezel forms being planned 
which have unusual interest for the wide- 
awake designer. They will give him a 
chance to invest his own designs with char- 
acter. Take, for instance, the first sketches 
in the fifth illustration. These show the 
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outstanding feature followed in some of the 
latest ring shapes. The bezel holds a large 
gem far out beyond the ring circle, and the 
decoration runs from directly behind the 
great gem all the way around the band. 

One of the most drastic innovations in 
new finger-rings is seen in the irregularly 
formed ring circle. In these rings the band 
hecomes a twisted line and follows a cork- 
screw curve about the finger. The result 
is that the bezel is built on a slant, with 
the central gem placed either above or be- 
low the axis of the regular ring line. Ex- 
amples of both these two patterns are given 
in the drawing. These rings are intended 
to be worn on any finger but the more 
usual method is to use them on either the 
little or the index fingers. 

There is also a freshly revived design to 
be seen in the ring having a_ diagonal 
cluster of gems for its bezel. This cluster 
runs in either direction and above or below 
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ther setting of small diamonds or, if pre- 
ferred, an outer rim of pearls. This design 
has been borrowed for the setting of col- 
ored gems in the place of the enamel, some- 
times sapphires or emeralds replacing the 
black line. 

The new manner for the setting of pearls 
in finger-rings is either in the so-called 
solitaire form—which is in reality no longer 
a true single gem, but a combining of one 
great pearl with two or more groupings 
of very small diamonds—or the setting of 
twin pearls or pearls of differing tints close 
together for the bezel. These two pearls 
may be placed one directly above the other, 
evenly on the circle or, as is shown in the 
sketch, where they are set in a cross-line 
with a decorative motif of small diamonds 
to form their mounting. 


Handsome Bangles and Entwined Ropes, 
Two New Bracelet Styles 


the circle for its greater part if desired. Like the finger-rings, bracelets are to be 
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As a sister revival there comes to us this 
year also the finger-ring with the extenuated 
structure. For this an extremely narrow 
gem—gencrally an opaque stone—is chosen, 
and this is topped by a cluster of small 
gems and finished at either side with a 
decorated shoulder group. Both of these 
styles are illustrated. . 

A point of contention in the new jewels 
is the matter of the use of black, and espe- 
cially is this brought up apropos the ring. 
Many times during the last few weeks have 
I been asked whether it were possibie that 
the very popular “vampire” ring would hold 
to its line of black. It seems to be about 
the last reminder of the vogue for black 
jewels and it does not wane in favor. It 
is my opinion that the ring fashion will 
stay with us yet a while longer. Its pat- 
tern has already changed and it is to be 
altered for the coming year, but the char- 
acter of the jewel will still have the “vampish” 
look. The newest form is that sketched. 
Here the line of black box-set faceted 
onyx or beveled black enamel forms a bor- 
der to enclose a cluster setting of diamonds. 
Beyond this line of black there is a fur- 
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chosen with strict regard to their attaining 
a pleasing color combination with the rest 
of the costume. They will be of many 
forms, this year, but none promise such 
popularity as the bangles which are deco- 
rated with an overlaid plaque, or, for 
evening wear, the ropes of pearls or box- 
set diamonds intended for entwining around 
the arm. When these rope bracelets were 
first introduced they were used alone on 
the upper arm, but now it is correct to 
use them on either upper arm or forearm 
or above the elbow on one arm and wound 
about the wrist on the other. And they 
make enticing jewels when allowed to hang 
in uneven loops from the wrist. 

There is an exquisite rope bracelet de- 
signed for a special purpose a few days 
ago. It is to be worn with a tea gown and 
it has an attachment for fastening it to the 
loose bell sleeve of the gown. The sleeve 
is one of the new “wing” patterns with a 
short inner line and a longer point hang- 
ing below the elbow. The bracelet is caught 
by a tiny brooch to the edging of the short 
inner line of the sleeve, and it falls in a 
spiral of widening loops, each loop held in 
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position by a diminutive clasp, until it 
ends in a great circle only a little less wide 
than the lower edge of the sleeve. 

The rope bracelet is most effective with 
these new tea gowns, the hostess gown or 
the Russian styles with their long flowing 
sleeves. A chain of diamond-studded plati- 
num is used with these elaborate evening 
gowns rather than the pearls. It may be 
worn full length or hung from the elbow. 
When it swings from shoulder to wrist there 
is a tight-fitting wristband of diamonds to 
end the jewel and a large clasp for attach- 
ing it to the sleeve top or shoulder strap. 

Returning again to the subject of the 
new and gorgeous type of evening and aft- 
ernoon house gown, they must be consid- 
ered as a great asset to the jewel. They 
lend themselves most excellently to the add- 
ing of magnificant jewels to the costume, 
indeed they do not appear complete with- 
out a generous supply of bright, faceted 
gems to bring out their wealth of color. 





LATEST VANITY CASES SMALL IN 


The fact is that this matter of color in the 
new frocks and cloaks has already had a re- 
viving effect on the subject of color in 
jewels. It is not alone shown in evening 
gowns and daytime house gowns but it is 
affecting strongly the composition of all 
jewels; particularly noticeable is this among 
pieces for street wear, those jewels which 
ordinarily are apt to be monotonous for 
want of color. 


Colorful, Begemmed and Oddly Shaped 
Vanity Cases 
Ear-rings, brooches, wrist-watches and all 


the vanity pieces of the coming year will be 
rife with color. They will echo and em- 
phasize the abundance of color in the hats 
and wraps and for the Spring and Summer 
they will outdo the other details of the 
costume in variety of tints and tones. The 
cases and bags sketched in the next two 
illustrations, Nos. 7 and 8, indicate to what 
extent gems will be used in the decoration 
of these utility pieces. 

So great is this tendency in the make-up 
of the vanity case that it has now been 
outclassed and forced to join other ranks. 
The vanity case is now a specialized orna- 
ment rather than a utility piece. It has 
grown entirely away from its former clum- 
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sy proportions, and with each succeeding 
season it takes on added beauty of line and 
decoration. 

The latest designs are wonderful for their 
gem-settings and delicacy of overlaid 
tracery and they are as well remarkable in 
their mechanism. The latest cases contain 
a positively weird collection of objects with 
personal taste deciding their selection. One 
of the arrangements planned lately included 
together in a handsome platinum case, 
smoking accessories and a complete though 
diminutive manicure set. Another case 
holds sewing necessities as well as the more 
usual lip-stick, eye-brow pencil and powder 
leaves of the make-up box. And these pieces 
are housed in cases of splendid workma‘- 
ship. 

The seventh illustration gives samples 
from the newest designs. The first design, 
much ornamented in appliquéd millegrain 
wire encasing diamonds, is a platinum case 
shaped very nearly after the form of a 
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SIZE AND ORIGINAL IN CONTOUR 
pocket flask. And, by the way, the new 
gem-studded flasks are among the utility 
pieces which Milady does not scorn to carry. 
Diamonds are mounted in these plaques 
at either end of the little platinum case that 
comes second in the upper row in the draw- 
ing; periodots and topazes make the fourth 
case a perfect blend for its material is a 
tawny gold. The two other cases in the 
top row are striped with the new banding 
in enamels, the smaller one in gray, blue 
and black on platinum and the long narrow 
shape in colors to simulate Roman stripes. 
A fanciful novelty case is the first design 
on the lower line. It is decorated in an 
odd manner with its grouping of gems in 
an elongated mass down its center. There 
are used here, sapphires, rubies, pearls and 
diamonds on a ground of frosted platinum. 
Bands agaia appear on the second design 
and opals carry out the monogram on the 
envelope-shaped case. A combinaticn of 
stripes and brocading make the last design 
unique, and in form, too, it is different. 
For any one of these new vanity cases 
other gem arrangements may be used and 
so long as they have plenty of color 1921 
will accent them with pleasure. There 
are quantities of queer shapes also to catch 
the fancy, one for instance, where the oc- 
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tagonal form has been emphasized by the’ 
perpendicular ribs marked with gems, This 
is capped with a top like that on a long 
narrow perfume bottle and when opened it 
divides into elongated halves. But such 
pieces will not remain to become foreryn- 
ners of a permanent style. 


Small Mesh Bags Have Double Woven 
Links 

The newest mesh bags are small in size 
and long of handle, gem-set and scant as to 
fittings. They have a mesh so fine it looks 
and even feels to the touch like woven fab- 
ric. The latest method of building up this 
material is the reason for this perfection of 
finish. The outer covering is a mesh of the 
finest of wire links and then these are rein- 
forced by an inner lining or facing of a 
mesh formed of links of a more durable 
weight. 

The gradual diminishing of the size of 
both the vanity cases and the mesh bags 
has made the separate individual utility 
piece a necessity until now the bag reaches 
at its largest popular size only a matter of 
four or five inches in length and three at 
its widest point. In general outline it is 
tri-cornered, and the long, narrow bag is 
by far the favorite. 

During the year bags will appear with 
gems in box-settings or collets sunk in the 
mesh or inlaid in the mounts. They are to 
have almost as many gems used for their 
decoration as have the little cases, but here 
they are to be utilized in quite a different 
manner. On the bags gems will frame the 
tiny outer watch or conceal the mirror in 
the mount. They will also appear as all- 
over patternings, they will trim the handles, 
decorate the mounts and form entire 
fringes. Loops of gold or platinum links 
set with sapphires are used on some of the 
new bags to cover the entire mesh surfaces, 
and on the handles which are in the major- 
ity, flat, broad straps of woven braid, they 
are mounted in clasps, buckles and knobs 
and they make the little tassels. In the il- 
lustration the decorative handles follow the 
new mode. 


Influences from the Near-East Lately Intro- 
duced Into Jewelry Designs 

It is beyond the range of this “Forecast” 
to go into detail regarding the present in- 
fluences at work tempering and altering our 
modern jewelry, but for the year ahead 
there will be certain changes wrought 
through the effect of the World Upheaval 
and the opportunity it offered the American 
designer, and of these it is imperative to 


speak, 
The last illustration indicates some of 
the possibilities found in the art of the 


Czecho-Slovak. Influences such as this rep- 
resents are being felt in the designing of 
textiles as well as jewelry and the idea is 
gaining momentum with the help of other 
arts. The study of period styles, the broad- 
ening of the outlook and the awakening of 
the jeweler to the needs and demands of 
the artistic jewelry wearer, have all had 
their effect on the new jewels and the in- 
fluence is to be still more convincing during 
the year 1921. 

A few months ago there was held at the 
Metropolitan Museum a fine exhibition of 
the art of the Near-Fast, but unfortunately 
it had to he dispersed and at the present 
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time in order to gain a knowledge of this 
foreign style, it is necessary to follow up all 
the different crafts of the countries through 
the many rooms of the collections. But it 
is more than worth while to do this, for with 
Batik lending its influence on the coloring 
of the newest jewels, this Slavonic ten- 
dency is to be the line and mass control. 
There is a little of the Futurist, a little of 
the Cubist, but much more of the southern 
Russian in this new designing mode and 
in this tendency will be found the keynote 
for all artistic designers and craft workers 
for the new year which is now just be- 


ginning. 
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of our usual jewelry materials; it is the 
influence of this strange art that will re- 
main. 


Egypt’s Lapis Lazuli Work 





MASPERO says of the lapis lazuli work 

of the ancient Egyptians: “It (lapis) 
is insufficiently homogeneous, almost as hard 
as felspar, and seems as if it were incapable 
of being finely worked. Yet the Egyptians 
have used it for images of certain goddesses 
—Isis, Nephthys, Sekhet—which are mar- 
vels of delicate cutting. The modeling of 
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National Association of Credit Men Take 
Steps to Stop Cancellation of Orders 
“Your order is your word of honor. 

Protect it.” 

The above slogan has just been 
adopted by the executive members of the 
Credit Co-operation and Credit Methods 
Committee of the National Association 
of Credit Men which is trying to reduce 
the number of cancellations so prevalent 
today. The committee, of which H. F. 
Barker, of Providence, R. I., is chairman, 
suggests that salesmen should be given 
the following instructions before sent out. 
to solicit orders: 
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ATTEMPT SHOWN TO FORM MESH BAGS AFTER BEAD BAG STYLES 


In the ninth illustration are given motifs 
from the butterfly’s wings, bows of ribbon 
and twisted leaves as seen through the 
eyes of the embroiderers of the Slav coun- 
tries here turned into jewels with the help 
of gems, gold, platinum and enamels. There 
are pendants in four of the figures, a slide 
for a neckchain, a scarf pin, cuff-link, hat- 
pin, finger-ring and a bow brooch. 

Besides the designs shown here there have 
been put out some excellent hair ornaments, 
necklaces and bracelets made with diamond 
studded platinum, carved and moulded to 
conform to the motifs of the original na- 
tive models. No doubt the designs will be 
gradually modified to meet the requirements 


the forms is carried out as boldly as if the 
material were trustworthy, and the features 
lose none of their excellence if examined 
under a magnifying glass. For the most 
part, however, a different treatment was 
adopted. Instead of lavishing high finish 
upon the relief, it was obtained in a more 
summary way, the details of individual parts 
being sacrificed to the general effect. Those 
features of the face which project, and those 
which retire, are strongly accentuated. The 
thickness of the neck, the swell of the breast 
and shoulder, the slenderness of the waist, 
the fulness of the hips, are all exaggerated. 
The feet and hands are also slightly en- 
larged.” 


1. Get the order signed by the buyer 
or an authorized agent. 

2. Order forms should contain a can- 
cellation clause. 

3. If the terms of the contract are set 
forth on the back of the order blank the 
following statement should appear above 
the signature of the buyer: “Please ship 
the above goods subject to the terms as 
set forth on the reverse side of this order 
blank. 

The attention of the 33,000 members of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
which has 130 affiliated organ:zations, is 
being called to the action of the com- 
mittee. 
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Hayden’s Plea for the Silversmith- 
Creator’s Name 


N his “Chats on Old Silver” Hayden 

shows eloquence in his call for the name 
of the actual creator of the lovely shining 
work of art whose glory lacks. the poetic 
element of the personal impression. In his 
chapter “The Maker’s Mark” he bewails 
this absence thus: “This of all the marks 
should be the most intimate and should in- 
dicate the personal touch, as something com- 
ing from the craftsman to the possessor. It 
is the heirloom which the old silversmith 
hands to posterity. His mark signified his 
pride in his art; that is, in the days when 
craftsmen were artists and whatsoever their 
hand found to do they did it with all their 
might. But the maker’s mark, set on it first 
by his punch when he duly sent his appren- 
tice to the assay office to have it assayed 


THE JEWELERS’ 

“What would one give for a few human 
touches in connection with our old ‘silver! 
We may imagine that our candlesticks ot 
the year 1750 held the flickering wax can- 
dies which were guttering when the dawn 
broke when our great-great-grandfather lost 
his fortune at cards in the country of ; 
or maybe it was somebody else’s grand- 
father. But this is in the realms of fancy, 
and the fortune is literally fabulous. Why 
are there no George Morlands in the silver- 
smith’s craft? Cannot the guilds dig out 
their romantic history from their archives? 
Just to think that our designer of cande- 
labra and flagons ran a fine career on 
Hounslow Heath with gamesters and fight- 
ing men; or did he, just that once, have a 
duel with Lord What’s-his-Name in the 
Guards, and pinked him? Did not the story 
get to White’s and to the Cocoa Tree Clubs, 
the tradesman But no such 





how scored ' 





SLOVAK DESIGNS BEING USED TO MAKE BRIGHT COLORED JEWELS 


and marked by the great functionaries of his 
guild, has become eclipsed beside the impos- 
ing array of symbols stamped upon it at the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall. That the piece exists and 
was brought into being by the humble silver- 
smith'is of lesser importance than the row 
of legally environed escutcheons signifying 
so much with such unerring veracity: that 
it was assayed and found of standard qual- 
ity, so down comes the stamp of the lion 
passant; that the year was so and so anno 
domini, down comes the stamp of the secret 
date letter, so carefully guarded from the 
public; that the duty was paid, and not till 
then, another stamp, this time with the 
king’s head: and last, but not least, down 
comes the stamp with the leopard’s head, 
denoting that all this was done under the 
surveillance of the Ministry of Goldsmiths 
of London. Hence. the collector. who comes 
a century or two after these great hapnen- 
ings, by capricious fate casts his lens on 
the signs manual of standard, and proofs 
of place and date: but the bare initials of 
the maker, which came first from the fur- 
nace to the assav office, now come Iast, as 
insignificant letters merely that the sneci- 
mens happen to have been made at all. 


All these initials of makers are empty 
vanities. We can do better with 
prints. Those who possess the engraved 
work of Ryland have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he was hounded by Bow St. 
runners and hid, * * and that he was 
hanged for forgery. There was William 
Blake, who dreamed as great dreams as 
Joseph of old, * * *, wrote wonderful 
poetry, and died in a garret. * * * But 
have zgravers on silver and inventors of sym- 
metrical goblets of gold less blood than 
those who drew lines on copper? There is 
something human missing in these strings 
of initials and bare names so sedulously 
gathered together by dry as dust compilers. 


thing. 
of such 


In furniture, makers’ names have become 
household words. Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite have created styles of their 


own, * * * Tn china the personai note 
is dominant—Josiah Wedgwood witi his 
wooden leg smashing vases at Etruria with 
‘This won't do for Josiah Wedgwood.’ Or 
Thomas Cookworthy, dying of a broken 
heart in Virginia after his life's failure at 
Plymouth. * In silverware the 
Elizabethan and the Stuart periods run 
parallel with furniture; the names of makers 
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are rarely known. But in the XVIIIth 
century, besides Faul de Lamerie, Paul 
Storr, F, Kandler, Peter Archambo, Pierre 
Platel, and a few others, the claim to fame 
of the individual silversmith has been oblit. 
erated by the heart-searchings of Collectors 
for periods, such as the Higher Standard 
or the style termed ‘Queen Anne,’ * * ¢ 
There is Robert Vyner, who made the coro. 
nation crown jewels for Charles II., and 
afterwards stolen by Colonel Blood and 
scattered in the Minories, who was a gold- 
smith of Lombard St. He _ entertaineq 
Charles II. during his mayoralty. Sir Rob. 
ert, when he had well drunken, grew very 
familiar with the king, who wished to steal 
away without ceremony and proceed to his 
coach. But the mayor pursued him to Guild. 
hall yard, and catching hold of him ex. 
claimed with an oath, ‘Sir, you shall stay 
and take t’other bottle,’ and the Merry Mon- 
arch, true to his name, with a smile hummed 
the line of the old song: 

“‘TTe that is drunk is as great as a king, 
and turned back to finish the bottle. We 
like this story. A piece of plate with Sir 
Robert Vyner’s initials of the year 1675 
would possess added value for this touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin,” 


Teonoclasts 





ie is to the iconoclasts in different his- 

torical periods largely due our lack of 
fine works of art which would, to a much 
larger extent, have come down to us but 
for their fanatic bigotry. Much cold- 
blooded destruction of art work has been 
done also by political as well as religious 
upheavals, however. Think of the terrible 
sethack suffered in the ancient goldsmithing 
industry ! Constantine Porphyrogenitus tells 
us that Diocletian had, about the year 290, 
all the ancient books on the chemistry of 
the Egyptians relating to gold and silver 
burned so that the people could not get 
enriched through the art, and to take from 
them the wealth that permitted them to re- 
volt. 

All the working formulas and_ technica! 
practices, which the ancients were so careful 
to write down for their scholars, were lost 
except for those in actual present practice. 
Then in 390 the triumphant Christians de- 
stroyed in turn all the most precious monv- 
ments of Hellenism and ancient civilization. 
In 736 we find Leo Isauricus edicts demolish- 
ing the treasures of the churches. In 832 
Theophilus banished all the paintings and 
statuaries from. the Eastern Empire: In 
the XVIth century we find the Protestant 
fanatics destroying works of art in Scotland 
and in the Netherlands. And the same bi- 
gotry found vent in England from 1641-48 
during the Reformation. 





Rodgers & Krull, Fourth Ave., Louisville, 
Ky., have in their possession three of 
the largest pearls ever taken from the Ohio 
River. They were found within nine miles 
of Louisville. One of the pearls weighs 47 
erains, is round and of a fine white lustre. 
The second one weighs 46 grains, is as round 
as a bullet and also has a fine white lustre. 
The third pearl weighs 36 grains, is pear- 
shaped and of an unusual lustre. 
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Jewelry Fashions of Alaska 





A Word About Customs and Conditions and What Is Featured in Fashionable Jewelry 


in That Far North Country 


Written Especially for The Jewelers’ Circular by Mr. and Mrs. Max Hirsch* 














66 ALL wealth comes 

from labor applied to 
land,” is what a jeweler 
in Alaska said to us, and 
after going through his 
jewelry work room, where 
nugget jewelry of every 
description was being man- 
ufactured, we could only 


course of a season an Esquimo family will 
gather a few pieces of this old fossil ivory 
and bring them to the mission or trading 
post and receive for them Kow-Kow 
(food) in exchange. 

This ivory, when obtainable by jewelry 
workers of Alaska, is cut into strips for 
bar pins and mounted into a setting sur- 
rounded with gold nuggets. 
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repeat that “all wealth comes from intelli- 
gent labor applied to land.” These beau- 
tiful gold nuggets come from enthusiastic 
labor applied to land by miners who make it 
possible for the Alaska jewelry workers to 
manufacture from these nuggets scarf pins, 
link buttons, cuff pins, brooches, bar pins, 
earrings, bracelets, chains, tie clasps, charms, 
lockets and many other attractive articles 
of adornment. 
Fossil Jewelry 

Alaskan old fossil ivory, often used in 
nugget jewelry, is not plentiful. This ivory 
is found in the ground by natives along the 
shores of the Bering Sea and the North 
Pacific and Arctic Oceans; it is also occa- 
sionally found by miners in drifts and 
shafts. The fossilized’ coloring is caused 
by the many minerals contained in the 
earth, where this ivory has lain thousands 


of years. 

There are three kinds of ivory found in 
Alaska, namely: Walrus, Mastodon and 
Mammoth. 


According to scientists, the prehistoric 
animals, Mastodon and Mammoth, lived a 
hundred thousand years ago, but the Wal- 
rus (Rosmarus), which is a marine animal, 
is living at this time, but is found only 
occasionally south of the Arctic Circle, 
those which formerly were plentiful on 
Bristol Bay and other localities having been 
practically exterminated. 

The jewelers told us that during the 
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EXAMPLES OF NUGGET JEWELRY OF 


ALASKA 


What Is Featured in Fashionable Jewelry 


At Skagway an old prospector was very 
proud of a massive Dickens vest chain he 
was wearing, made of heavy nuggets con- 
nected; bar, swivel and spring ring covered 
with gold dust and a beautiful specimen 
nugget for a charm hanging in the center 
of the chain, the weight of which alone 
was 6% ounces. The total weight of this 


Dickens vest chain was 37 ounces, and it 
was valued at over $1,000. 

Many heavy open face and hunting case 
watches are seen in Alaska and the jewel- 
ers are often called upon to remove the 
covers from joints which are afterwards 
smothered with gold dust by a simple proc- 
ess of borax and sprinkling of small nug- 
gets and solder; lockets and charms are 
also smothered with gold dust; bracelets 
and chains of every design are being com- 
posed of nuggets; sizes and shapes usually 
picked and connected by soldering end 
rings; no fine finish is essential in the 
manufacture of Alaskan nugget jewelry. 
This jewelry adds to the joy and happi- 
ness of the natives and the tourists who 
visit Alaska, and it is the miner who be- 
stows the greatest benefit, for without him 
nugget jewelry would not exist and a good 
miner can well be proud of his vocation, 

Nugget jewelry originated in Alaska dur- 
ing the Klondike rush, when thousands of 
gold seekers, failing to win locations in the 
Klondike spread over the Alaskian terri- 
tory, reaching Nome, where the big dis- 
covery was made in 1898. 

Jewelers in Alaskan territory state that 
good nuggets are not as plentiful as they 
have been, owing principally to the decline 
in the mining industry during the last two 
years due to shortage of labor and trans- 
portation facilities, together with heavily 
increased cost of labor, material and sup- 
plies. With the return of pre-war, or more 
normal conditions, it is hoped Alaska’s 
great mining industry will greatly expand, 

















ALASKAN-INDIAN FAMILY WITH GUN AND ROD DURING SHORT SUMMER SEASON PREPARING 
KOW-KOW (FOOD) FOR THE LONG WINTER; MRS. HIRSCH IS SHOWN UNDER X 
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both in variety of minerals mined and in 
value of output. 

Its entire territory, together with the 
leading cities of California, Washington 
and Oregon, are ready markets for Alaskan 
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quarters of a gold quartz mining industry. 

The recent incorporation in Seattle of the 
Alaska Aerial Company for half a million 
dollars is for the purpose of building five 
De Haviland biplanes, three of them large 
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Is THE OUTLET FCR PROMISING QUARTZ AND PLACER GOLD MIN- 


ING IN THE TERRITORY 


nugget jewelry and Alaska gold nuggets in 
the rough, 


Alaska Is the United States’ Richest Mineral 
Possession 

One of the most important events to the 
manufacturing jeweler in connection with 
Alaska mining, is the recovery of good 
amounts of palladium and of some platinum 
from the copper ore of the Salt Chuck mine, 
near the town of Ketchikan, where we spent 
five days in September, 1919; platinum was 
also recovered from the gold placers of 
other districts in Alaska in small quantities, 
but many reported occurrences, after investi- 
gation, have proved not to contain plat- 
inum. 

In view of the present great demand for 
platinum, it seems desirable to summarize 
the data relating to Alaskan platinum de- 
posits. In many localities where platinum 
is known to occur, the reports have not yet 
been verified. A little platinum is said to 
occur in the beach placers near the mouth 
of Red River on Kodiak Island. For all 
this valuable data we are under great obli- 
gation to the retail jewelers of Tenana, Ne- 
nana, Cordova, Fairbanks, Seward, Valdez, 
Juneau, Ketchikan and other points in the 
Alaskan territory, and in addition to the 
jewelers who have thus aided us, there are 
several mine operators who have made re- 
ports on production as well as developments. 
We are greatly indebted to them for valu- 
able information. 

Much attention is now being drawn to the 
Valdez district, the reason for which is that 
platinum has been discovered only eight 
miles from the town; analysis shows plati- 
num to the value of $247.00 and gold to the 
value of $8.00 per ton. The ground also 
contains another mineral which experts be- 
lieve to be tungsten. 

The town of Valdez is located on the 
north shore of Prince William Sound and 
is the ocean terminus of the famous Valdez- 
Fairbanks wagon road. It is also the head- 


and to cost fifty thousand dollars each, to be 
operated as passenger and freight carriers 
between Valdez, Fairbanks, Nome = and 
Arctic points in Siberia. Machine shops 
for the upkeep and maintenance of these bi- 
planes will be constructed and operated at 
Valdez, Alaska. 


Many Prospectors Are Becoming Interested 


A letter dated Nov. 7, received by us from 
Ketchikan, Alaska, states that prospects for 
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platinum is being recovered from placer 
operations and is extensively distributed 
throughout the entire territory. This valu- 
able metal, of which Russia is at present the 
largest producer, is found in the 
boxes of many placer mining camps. 

More recent reports indicate its Presence 
on the Tuluksak River, which enters the 
Kuskokwim River about 60 miles above 
Bethel. It is also very interesting to note 
that a belt of rocks of the same age geo- 
logically as those which yield the platinum- 
placers of Russia are indicated as crossing 
the head of the Tuluksak River, suggest- 
ing that the presence of the platinum in the 
= hexes is a fact of much commercial 
value. 


Sluice 


Labor Conditions Unsettled 


The samé as elsewhere, labor conditions 
in Alaska are very much unsettled, although 
there have been and are no indications of 
trouble of any kind. Miners assert that the 
wages offered by the mining and other in- 
dustries are not such as justify them in 
taking off their coats and going to work, 
and the result is that coats are being worn 
by many miners. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that jobs are numerous, but the mining 
operators state that inasmuch as the cost 
of mining gold has increased, and gold is 
worth no more while all other metals were 
sent to a premium, some kind of aid is 
looked for from the government. It is 
claimed by the miners that the value of gold 
for manufacturing purposes will be worth 
and must be worth more if gold mining de- 
velopment is to be stimulated in the world 
famous mining centers throughout the rich 
Alaskan territory. 


The Discontent of Alaskans 
During our stay at Seward and Anchor- 

















FORT YUKON-ALASKA, 


development of Hyder are bright. The 
town of Hyder has been established on the 
shore of Portland Canal. This town is only 
a year old, but it is connected with a road 
to the mining district, which is about 13 
miles from the town and where the Alaska 
Road Commission plans to do extensive 
work this year. Conditions were never 
more promising for Alaskan development, 
and thousands of new prospectors are be- 
coming interested. The letter states that 


RIVER 


ON THE YUKON 


age, much discontent was shown by the 
workmen and merchants. They were not 
grumbling at the high cost of living, or at 
the profiteering of the middleman, but the 
cause of their discontent was with the con- 
struction of the government railroad and its 
progress; these disgruntled citizens said 
that the government didn’t look after the 
welfare of Alaska and its people and that 
the construction of the railroad is greatly 
hampered by much “Red Tape” in Washing- 
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ton. One government employe with whom 
we spent several days on board our steamer, 
expressed his belief that Alaska should be 
administered by a Federal board in the ter- 
ritory, should be pol.ced as 1s Northwestern 
Canada, should have her coasts made safe 
for navigation, and that the government 
railroad organization puts too many brakes 
on the work and its progress, and much 
money could be saved for the United States 
if the government were more discreet in 


the use of money which is appropriated by 


Congress. 
As the Seward Gateway, a daily news- 


paper published at Seward, Alaska, puts it: 
“Congressmen coming north to make the 
trip from Seward to Fairbanks should have 
hiking shoes and blankets, for they will have 
to walk some to find a railroad and sleep out 
while they are finding it. Verily, yes! 
The Valdez Miner, a weekly newspaper 
published at Valdez, Alaska, says: “A 
passenger on the steamship .d/ameda took 
the editor of the Miner to task for publish- 
ing the statement that trains were again 
‘running on the government railway between 
Seward and Anchorage.’ He stated that 
no one but a d fool would accuse any- 
thing of ‘running’ when it took a week to go 
110 miles.” Other newspapers hint that we 
need more statesmanship and less politics. 
Conditions are very promising and the 
Alaskan railroad is now assured of suffi- 
cient funds by Congress to push the con- 
struction of this road to an early comple- 





tion. The day of railroading on an exten- 
sive scale in Alaska is at hand. This big 
undertaking will pierce the heart of the 


Yukon Valley at the connection on_ the 
Tanana River and will develop the enor- 
mous resources of our Northland. It is a 
great undertaking and will cost over $50,- 
000,000. 

When the big American system will be 
in operation there will be created a big belt 
line of travel inward via Skagway and out- 
ward via Nanana, Anchorage and Seward, 
or vice versa. 

Alaska needs this railway serv ce to ex- 
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ploit her rich resources to their fuliness. 
Here lies United States’ richest mineral 


possession, nearly twice the size of our 13 
original states and embracing more territory 
Ireland, Norway, 
Only those 


than England, Scotland, 
Sweden and Finland combined. 


young wcemen from the east and west to go 
into those sections where settlement has 
net yet exhausted the opportunities of vir- 
gin lands. The Mayflower Pilgrims en- 
dured the hardships of an uncharted sea 
and landed on the American shore; the 
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having been to Alaska can fully appreciate 
the importance of this railway for want of 
transportation and means of further de- 
velopment of this wonderland and its great 
mineralized sections yet untapped. 


Nothing Slow About Alaska 


Alaskans recognize the law which governs 
man’s desire and advise the young men and 
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spirit of the pioneer is still alive today and 
many feel that some day their opportunity 
will come and they will answer the call 
cf Alaska. The future which Alaska has 
cannot be pictured by the most enthusiastic 
optimists. 

A recent purchase of a herd of yak from 
the: Canadian government with which to 
conduct cross breeding with the Galloway 
variety of Alaska cattle, will furnish a new 
meat supply to the Pacific Coast; in the 
rich fish industry, many salmon canneries, 
herring salteries and other fishing plants 
are being installed and-capable of great ex- 
pansion. We saw a catch of 16,000 salmon 
in one trap which was brought in early in 
August. 

It is also estimated that one-quarter of 
the entire world’s coal reserve is in the 
scil of our Alaskan territory. 

Thirty gold dredges are operated in 
Alaska; 23 dredges are in Seward Penin- 
sula, four in the Iditarod district and one 
each in the Fairbanks, Circle and Kushko- 
kwin districts. Every ton of coal mined, 
every pound of minerals produced, adds to 
our national wealth and tends to reduce 
the present high cost of living. In 1917, 
dredges recovered gold worth $2,500,000 
and the value of the placer gold produced 
during the same year was estimated about 
$10,000,000; a decrease of production to 
about one-half during 1918 was due to cur- 
tailment of operations because of shortage 
of labor, high cost of supplies and uncer- 
tainty as to future conditions and this short- 
age of labor was attributed mainly te 
miners everywhere flocking to the cities, 
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lured by short hours, high wages and the 
promise of a good time. 

But Alaska’s big lesson of the war, and 
of the reconstruction period, is the vital 
importance of getting on a basis of mutual 
understanding; Alaskans have experienced 
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“IT and many others like me came to Alaska 
alone and without friends; we sponged on 
all Alaska had, including her free lands, 
and above all, her spirit of open-hearted 
comradeship. Alaska owed me nothing, but 
This breathes the 


she gave me everything.” 
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that the doctrine of less work for more 
pay is the straight road to disaster. They 
are too supreme in intelligence to be again 
spoiled by petty bickering and bargaining, 
and kind nature has made Alaska so 
that no section of our country offers a 
greater field for diverse and profitable ef- 
fort-in many forms of human labor. Here 
in Alaska there are continents of industry 
yet unconquered: Agriculture, horticulture, 
poultry raising, shipbuilding, the establish- 
ment of factories, the building of cities, etc. 
The fine latent resources of this wonderful. 
big country are crying out for master minds 
to release and develop them. In Alaska, 
men find a realm worthy of their endeavor, 
whether they start new industries or search 
out the wealth of the old, or build well- 
planned and well-governed cities. The 
Alaskan people are intelligent and progress- 
ive, but there are not enough of them. 


Alaskan Hospitality 

The expression: “Alaskan hospitality” is 
full of meaning; for its origin we must go 
back to the “early days,” when the ways of 
travel, the social conditions and the domestic 
customs produced the peculiar and charac- 
teristic hospitality which gave the expres- 
sion its meaning. It was in the “early days” 
when thousands of gold seekers turned to- 
ward Alaska over the famous Chilcoot Pass 
where many lives were lost in the “early 
days” and it was this tide of emigration 
that was setting their faces toward this 
Land of Promise. In remote camps, home- 
sick and tired, but continuing their pilgrim- 
age to reach the goal; struggling on their 
way, the workman with his skill and the 
poor with his last hope, they continued their 
journey to complete the task to which they 
had set their hands, and today people live 
more contentedly in Alaska than anywhere 
else in the United States. 

One settler of the “early days” said to us: 
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spirit of Alaskans and America can well be 
proud and feel prosperous, because Alaska 
will reward all those who knock at her 
doors. 

By virtue of this, the 
“early days,” each according to its 


settlers of the 
own 
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and more territory covered, a much Wider 
range of her natural resources and more 
intelligent utilization of those resources will 
be developed, transcending anything that 
has preceded it. 

With more than half of civilization knock. 
ing at our door as suppliant for capital, for 
food, for raw materials and for manufac. 
tured goods, the United States of America 
nct only holds the center of the stage in 
this wonderful transition of world com. 
merce, wealth and power, but her geograph- 
ical position is such that it would seem to 
be her honor to maintain this supremacy 
for such time as can now be visioned in the 
minds of all American citizens; and Alaska, 
large in territory and still larger in ambj- 
t’on, in ability and in enterprise, with vast 
unexplored regions, with untold natural re. 
sources, holds the most colossal opportuni- 
ties for wealth on this earth’s surface, 

With a merchant marine, our tremendous 
capital for the exploration and development 
of our resources and enterprises and our 
ingenuity in bringing forth finished products 
from raw materials, with which our Alaskan 
regions abound, we may safely be described 
as the richest and most progressive, which 
is a heritage unequaled in the history of 
the world. Is it not a wonderful prospect 
to contemplate? Words are not coined for 
us to permit adequate expression of the 
possibilities of exploration, development and 
cultivation that extend through illimitable 
reaches of this vast sweep of our territories 
washed by the waters of the Pacific in 
which the greatest hopes for mankind are 
embraced. 

Circumstances during the world war drove 
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genius and force, developed its own type of 
civilization, the sum of these forming the 
basis of that civilization which they enjoy 
today. 

In the process of human evolution and 
expansion, more people will move westward 
to the shores of the Pacific, carrying with 
them the banners of progress and enlighten- 
ment; with increased population in Alaska 
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United States of America to assume re- 
sponsibilities, with its heavy burden of 
world commerce, world transportation and 
world industry, and many nations coming 
to us for both the sinews of war and the 
necessities of peace. It was then that all 
our industries were called upon to exert 
themselves to the very utmost to supply 
the endless demand of the belligerent na- 
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tions. So, it was proven by us then, that 
the United States can lend the money, 
manufacture the goods and furnish the de- 
livery system for commerce of most of the 
world, if necessary. 

Differences and jealousies between our 
own States and our own Territories must 
be overcome, for, in this period any factor 
toward smoothing and facilitating business 
transactions between our Atlantic and Pa- 
cific States ought to receive a great deal 
of welcome. This is the aim of our article 
on Alaska and we venture to say that in 
this evolution of big business, we should 
get together intelligently in the facilitation 
of Alaskan development and must realize 
of what inestimable value our material as- 
sistance can be toward the development of 
this land of destiny—A/aska. 





English “Foreign Mark” Criticised 
AYDEN’S contention (“Chats on Old 
Silver’) that the English law on mark- 

ing silverware of foreign make is no sure 

protection has good foundation. He says: 

“The foreign mark is a protective meas- 

ure. A great amount of foreign wrought 

plate had found its way into Great Britain 
and was. being sold by dealers without send- 
ing it to the assay office. It was of a lower 
standard than would have been passed by 
the assay offices; that is to say, it was not 
sterling silver as understood in Great Brit- 
ain, viz., 925 parts silver in every thousand 
parts of metal * * * In 1842 an Act 
was passed, 5 and 6 Vic., which enacted that 
no silver plate which had not been wrought 
in England, Scotland, or Ireland was to be 
sold in these countries unless it had first 
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till 1876, when, by 30 and 31 Vic., all im- 
ported plate had to be marked with letter 
‘F’ in an oval escutcheon, denoting it was 


of foreign manufacture, although it had 
passed the tests and otherwise had the 


stamps of British and Irish assay offices. 
“This is not very satisfactory, although 
the practice is still in existence. A pur- 
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Dental Jewelry 





T Alacames, Ecuador, a number of 
years ago an ancient skull was found 
with five front teeth having a gold disk 
set in the middle of each. Now that is 
not early dentistry, it is primitive jewelry. 
And dental jewelry has its great advantages, 
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chaser gets a p.ece of silver plate with the 
lion and leopard’s head on it, and this to 
the tyro denotes quality, and allays any 
fears he may have as to its origin. He may 
innocently imagine he is supporting home 
industries, not knowing what the letter F 
may be at the end of the row of symbols. 
* * * There is also the possibility that 
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been assayed in the same manner as silver 
wrought in Great Britain and Ireland, But 
no provision was made that such foreign 
silver should bear an additional stamp, nor 
does it seem that the Act was very much 
put in operation. 

“The provisions seem to have been evaded 


some fraudulent dealer may remove the F, 
and straightway the piece becomes British. 
* * * The word “Foreign” should be 
clearly printed between the lion passant and 
the leopard’s head, if they be put to such 
use as the hall-marking and consequent pro- 
tection of foreign wrought plate.” 


as is proven in this discovery. The dead 
are liable to be able to carry it away with 
them, which is certainly not the case with 
personal, portable jewelry. If thugs, 
thieves, burglars and what not of present- 
day perquisites permit the jewelry possessor 
to maintain his property rights during life, 
not so in death, when the dear relatives 
fight over the division of the gem spoils. 

Decidedly dental jewelry has high, dur- 
able merits, not found in rings, necklaces, 
and other body adornments necessarily 
separable at bedtime. The permanence of 
dental-insert jewelry, as proven by this be- 
lated skull existence, can even become cause 
of its owner’s world-renown long after 
memory and hope of the world’s fleeting 
fame have passed. Of course setting plates 
of gold in maxillary ivory may be called 
barbaric by some carping criti¢s. Dental 
jewelry in strictly modern days has existed, 
however. Within this writer’s memory 
diamonds were, at least for a period, set in 
the teeth of real, live American ladies. This 
latter phase in fashion may not have been 
barbarisni—simply ultra-civilization: 

Speaking of the dead being privileged to 
carry their dental jewelry with them un- 
molested reminds us of the ancient Roman 
laws which forbade the burial of gold with 
the dead. But an exception was permitted 
by those doughty citizens; they were al- 
lowed to inter with the body all gold false- 
teeth fastenings. This was to avoid the 
lugubrious act of the living relatives being 
forced to tear the artificial teeth from the 
late-lamented. All of which tends to prove 
to us that the longer we live the clearer we 
perceive how intensely modern those an- 
cients were. 





The business of Jeotuck & Belbia has 
been sold to Savich & Lynbenovich, De- 
troit, Mich. 
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The Rhode Island School of Design 


New Jewelry and Silversmithing Building Dedicated—Improved Facilities to Permit of Wider 


Scope of Work. 
by Wm. H. Mason 

















B* the ccmpletion of the new jewelry and 
silversmithing building of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence, R. L., 
has added amother factor to its claim of 
supremacy as one of the most important 
manufacturing jewelry centers of the world. 

The city of Roger Williams has for many 
years been recognized as one of the largest 
jewelry manufacturing communities in point 


Paris and Birmingham each have excellent 
schools of tiis kind, but it is very doubt- 
ful if.any of them can excel this latest ad- 
dition to the industrial educational institu- 
tions of Providence. 

And, in all justice to Providence, it is 
right that this supremacy should be hers. 
For at Providence was established the 
foundation of the manufacturing jewelry 
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From that humble beginning the industry 
has developed until there are now located 
in the city of Providence nearly 300 manu- 
facturing jewelry plants, large and small 
with fully half as many more establish. 
ments doing work co-ordinate with and de- 
pendent upon the jewelry industry. These 
employ in normal times, upwards of 20,000 
men and women and represent an invested 























BATTERY OF PRESSES, DROPS, STAMPING MACHINES, ETC., AND ROW OF BENCHES FOR HUB AND DIE CUTTING DEPARTMENT FOR THE USE OF 
STUDENTS AT THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


of capital invested, value of producticn and 
number of plants and employes represented. 
But the dedicaticn of this new and imposing 
structure, with its complete equipment of 
up-to-date machinery, was all that was lack- 
ing to place Frovidence beyond all questicn 
at the very top of the jewelry centers, either 
of this country or of the old world. 

It is believed that this handscre new 
jewelry building of the Rhode Island Schcol 
of Design gives to Providence the distinction 
of having the largest and best equipped 
jewelry school in existence. Pforzheim, 





business as it exists tcday, as one of the 
leading industries of this country. It was 
in 1794, in a small wooden shop cn the 
Roger Williams estate, N. Main St., that 
Nehemiah Dodge began business as a “gold- 
smith and jeweler, clock and watchmaker.” 
He removed nearer Market square in 1798, 
“a few decors south cf the Baptist Meeting 
House,” which would be abcut on the site 
of the north end of the new building which 
has just been added to the School of De- 
sign group, extending south from the corner 
of Waterman St. 





capital of neariy $25,000,000 and the value 
of whose productions for the past year is 
conservatively estimated at fully $20,000,000. 
All classes of goods, from the finest designs 
in platinum and solid gold embellished with 
diamcnds and gems, to the cheapest lines of 
“shaded” goods are turned out. 

For many generations the technique and 
methods of the jewelry industry were ac- 
quired through a rigorous apprenticeship 
resulting in a guild cf artisans that took 
high rank in the community, not only from 
a business standpoint but from a_ social 
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position as well. Gradually, however, with 
the changes in methods of other lines of 
business, the Icng servitude of “learning a 
trade” became repugnant to the young men, 
ynprofitable to the manufacturer and con- 
trary to the advanced ideas of specialization 
with the result that the journeyman bench 
hand of our father’s day became a thing 
of the past, and the present-day jeweler, 
yersed only in some particular branch or 
the production of some specific part or 
finding, has come to take his place. 

But as history repeats itself in every phase 
of human endeavor and activity so the 
renaissance has .ome to the jewelry indus- 
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and insignificant beginning the jewelry de- 
partment has grown until it has attained 
such proportions that an entire building is 
now necessary in the successful carrying 
out of its splendid prcgram. 

After the first few years that the de- 
partment was in cp.ration the old New Eag- 
land Manutacturing Jewelers’ Asscciation, 
which has since developed and reorgan;ized 
into the present New England Manufactur- 
ing Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Association, 
became interested in the work that the school 
was attempting to accomplish and for a 
number of years offered a series of prizes 
to be awarded for designs for stated pur- 
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A CORNER OF THE JEWELRY BENCH ROOM 


concerns of -Providence and vicinity are 
adopting an educational plan for fitting the 
young men positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility. 

About 18 years ago the Rhode Island 
School of Design, desirous of making its 
usefulness practical for the industrial inter. 
ests of the State, inaugurated among other 
departments one for jewelers that was at 
first confined exclusively to instructions in 
designing of jewelry. These were simply 
drawing or sketches and many of the earli- 
est productions, while artistic in execution 
on paper, were wholly impractical for man- 
ufacturing purposes. 

The department was started in the base- 
ment of the original building in the School 
of Design grcup, at 11 Waterman St., and 
had less than a dozen pupils who elected to 
take yewelry designing as one of the studies 
in their curriculum. But from that small 
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the associaticn encouraged their employes 
in the designing and engraving sections of 
their factories to join the Schodl cf Design 
classes. This assistance and indorsement 
soon made itself felt in the larger number 
of students in the jewelry courses and addi- 
tional lines of work and study were added 
so that after a few years the silversmithing 
classes were established. Later the New 
England Jewelers’ Association offered a 
special prize for the best design for a medal 
typifying the jewelers’ art and from the ac- 
cepted design medals have annually been 
struck in bronze and given by the associa- 
tion as prizes for efficiency in the jewelry 
department. 

About 10 years ago the idea of a part- 
time course was suggested by the Jewelers’ 
Association and scholarships established by 
several of the firms and there are instances 
where manufacturers have sent as many as 
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a dozen cf the young men in their employ 
to the School of Design for the benefit of 
the training received there, devoting the 
rest of their time to practical work in the 
factory. This manifestation of interest on 
the part of the manufacturing jewelers was 
just what was needed to rive the School of 
Design the desired impetus. Already the 
textile interests of Providence and vicinity 
had taken advantage of the opportunities 
and bene.its afforded by the school and a 
hne new building had bcen erected on N. 
Main St., to accommodate the increasing 
ciasses that were applying for instructions 
in textile designing, chemistry, etc. 

It became evident two years or more ago 





SHOWING STUDENTS AT WORK 


that something would also have to be done 
at an early date to provide for the con- 
stantly and rapidly growing jewelry and sil- 
versmithing department. The enrollment 
had increased to more than 150, and others 
seeking to matriculate in these courses taxed 
the department beyond ‘ts facilities. Not 
only had the numbers of students greatly 
increased, but also the branches of the in- 
dustry that were being taught, had been ma- 
terially extended and it was apparent that 
there must either be a curtailment of the 
work of the department or some provision 
made to meet the conditions. 

Previous to his death in 1912, Englehart 
C. Ostby, president of the Ostby & Barton 
Co., had been especially interested in the 
growth and extension of the jewelry depart- 
ment of the School of Design, and made 
numerous valuable contributions to the 
school’s library and museum. This interest 
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has since been maintained by his son, Harold 
W. Ostby. When, therefore, the question 
of a new building for the jewelry and sil- 
versmithing department was decided upon, 
Mr. Ostby was among the first to be invited 
to give counsel and advice. The result was 
that plans and specifications for the pro- 
posed building were drawn and_ finally 
adopted and the work of clearing the site 
of the ancient buildings occupying it was 
begun. This was in the latter part of 1919. 
Embargoes and restrictions on _ building 
materials, labor disturbances, etc., during 
the World War, delayed the work and last 
Spring an incipient fire in the interior of 
one part of the new structure also caused 
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man or woman who has ambition and abil- 
ity to pursue any of the different lines of 
work embraced in the curriculum of this 
department, can obtain a free scholarship 
either through the State Board of Educa- 
tion or through the School Committee of 
the city of Providence, in addition to which 
several of the manufacturing jewelers pro- 
vide scholarships for their own employes. 

The equipment of the new jewelry depart- 
ment includes everything in the way of ma- 
chinery to be found in the most up-to-date 
plant and it is all electrically attached and 
mctor-driven. Among the machinery are 
to be found 
screw, hand, foot, power and drop presses 


milling machines, shapers; 
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skilled workers for the industry, [¢ will 
accommodate 300 students. The Present 
teaching staff of 15 will be increased as rap- 
idly as the increase in the number of stu- 
dents demands. It cost exclusive of the equip- 
ment, approximately $200,000, while the ap- 
paratus, benching, tools, machinery, etc., cost 
nearly $20,000 more. 

Entrance is gained to the building through 
a door at either end. These entrances are 
Gothic in style and classic in design, On 
the first floor are located the class rooms 
in silversmithing, electro-plating (coloring) 
and lapidary work. On the second floor are 
separate rooms for jewelry bench work with 
machinery where parts and findings are 








EXTERIOR OF NEW JEWELRY BUILDING LOOKING FROM NORTH END AT WATERMAN 


several weeks’ setba:k, but the work was 
finally completed and recently the new 
jewelry building of the School of Design 
was dedicated. 

Heretofore the activities of the institution 
have been confined to the more artistic 
phases of the craft, such as designing, en- 
graving, chasing, modeling, gem cutting and 
hand wrought jewelry and silverware. But 
now the school will give attention also to 
the more strictly mechanical processes, such 
as press work, stamping, assembling, bench 
work, stone setting, polishing and coloring. 
The school has already proved of substan- 
tial value to the industry of Providence 
and vicinity but ‘under its new habilitation it 
can reasonably be expected to become a 
feeder of the entire New England jewelry 
and silverware industry. And such is its 
aim and purpose. 

While it is a tuition school, any young 





of various designs and sizes: drilling ma- 
chines; wire and stock rolls, coilers; forge 
and anvil, drawn board, surface grinders, 
annealing furnaces, enamelling furnace, 
turning lathe; coloring room equipment; 
polishing benckes and blower; annealing 
bench for silversmithing room; sinks, dry- 
ing boxes, pickle tanks and miscellaneous 
small tools. 

The new building is devoted entirely to 
the requirements of the jewelry and silver- 
smithing department. It is four stories in 
height, of brick with cement trimings and 
casements, and is a model of its kind, hav- 
ing been constructed in accordance with 
suggestions and advice from most experi- 
enced and progressive members of the in- 
dustry. It has a frontage of 85 feet on 
N. Main St. and a depth of 79 feet, and will 
provide upwards of .20,000 square feet of 
floor space to be devoted to the training of 
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stamped out and prepared in readiness for 
those working at the benches; and the hub 
and die cutting rooms and tool making. 
Each of these rooms is fitted up in accord- 
ance with the most approved ideas of mod- 
ern jewelry factories and every accessory 
found in an up-to-date plant will be in use 
here. 

On the third floor is a lecture room, a 
modeling and enameling room, and engrav- 
ing and chasing room, the library and ex- 
hibition room and a normal art room and 
accommodations for the offices of the school. 
The fourth floor is set apart for the pupils 
who are studying drawing and designing. 
Every room is well lighted by immense win- 
dows by day and an excellent overhead elec- 
tric system for evening classes. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of 
the library connected with this department 
and which is recognized by connoisseurs and 
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students as incomparatively one of the best 
jewelry and silversmith libraries and 
museums in the country, augmented by 
thousands of mounted photographs. The 
facilities of this library are at the disposal 
of all manufacturers, and the fame of this 
yaluable collection has already spread to 
other communities so that for some time 
past manufacturers in other jewelry centers 
have been in the habit of sending their 
designers to the Rhode Island School of 

Design library to obtain new ideas, or the 
adaptation or application of old ones. 

When the new building was proposed the 
New England Manufacturing Jewelers and 
Silversmiths’ Association, through its presi- 
dent, Theodore B; Pierce, appointed a com- 
mittee to raise funds for the purchase of 
the latest and best equipment possible for the 
institution. This committee was as follows: 
Harold W. Ostby, president of the Ostby & 
Barton Co., chairman; Frederick A. Ballou, 
treasurer of B. A. Ballou & Co., Ine.; 
George H. Cahoone, president and treasurer 
of George H. Cahoone Co.; the late Harry 
Cutler, of the Cutler Jewry Co.; Theodore 
W. Foster, president and treasurer of Theo- 
dore W. Foster & Bro. Co.; Samuel Heller, 
of L. Heller & Son; George H. Holmes, 
treasurer of George H. Holmes Co.; Louis 
Lyons, president and treasurer of Lyons 
Mfg. Co.; Laurence C, Martin, vice-presi- 
dent of Martin-Copeland Co.; Theodore B. 
Pierce, treasurer of the Kinney Co.; Alfred 
K. Potter, vice-president of the Gorham 
Mfg. Co.; Everett I. Rogers, treasurer of 
Parks Bros. & Rogers Co.; Charles A. Rus- 
sell, treasurer of Irons & Russell Co.; 
Egbert B. Shepard; Albert E. Stevens, treas- 
urer of the United Wire and Supply Co.; 
Joseph Straker, of the Watson Co., Attle- 
boro; Harold E. Sweet, treasurer of R. F. 
Simmons Co., Attleboro; Charles A. Whit- 
ing, of Whiting & Davis Co., Plainville, 
Mass.; and Henry Wolcott, of the Wolcott 
Mfg. Co. 

This committee met with such a generous 
response on the part of the manufacturing 
jewelers of Providence and the Attleboros, 
that in a short time the necessary amount 
had been guaranteed and upwards of $17,500 
was eventually paid in. Those who con- 
tributed to the equipment were as follows: 

A. & Z. Chain Co. L. J. Anshen Co., 
George M. Baker, B. A. Ballou & Co., Inc.; 
the Bassett Jewelry Co., V. E. Black Mfg. 
Co., Barker & Barker, Brier Mfg. Co., J. 
Briggs & Sons Co., Brown & Dean, George 
H. Cahoone Co., S, B. Champlin Co., Chapin 
& Hollister Co., Clark & Coombs Co., Cohn 
& Rosenberger, Inc., C. H. Cooke Co., 
George C. Darling Co., Charles A. Dunn, 
Bunn & Buckley, J. C. Doran & Sons Co.. 
Electric Chain Co. 

Fischer & Pruefer, Ford-Perry Co., Theo- 
dore W. Foster & Bro. Co., Fray Jewelry 
Co., Freeman-Daughaday Co., Fulford Mfg. 
Co., George H. Fuller & Son, General Chain 
Co., Gorham Mfg. Co., A. A. Green Co., 
William C. Greene Co., Hamilton & Hamil- 
ton, Jr., Co., Charles E. Hancock Co., L. 
Heller & Son, Henius & Co., George H. 
Holmes Co., W. S. Hough, Jr., Co., Hutchi- 
son & Huestis, Inc., Irons & Russell Co., 
The Kinney Co. 

L. Kreichbaum & Co., S. & B. Lederer Co., 
T. W. Lind Co., Albert Lorsch & Co., 
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Lyons Mfg. Co., D. E. Makepeace Co., 
Martin-Copeland Co., John T. Mauran Co., 
McRae & Keeler, H. Nordlinger’s Sons, the 
Ostby & Barton Co., Palmer & Capron, 
Parks Bros. & Rogers, Payton & Kelley Co., 
J. H. Peckham & Sons, Potter & Buffinton 
Co., Powers & Mayer, Inc., the Robbins 
Co., F. H. Sadler Co., Silverman Bros. 
R. F. Simmons Co., J. Solinger & Co., E. 
L. Spencer Co., C. Sydney Smith Co., J. J. 
Sommer & Co., Louis Stern & Co., Sulz- 
berger Bros., Waxhenheimer Bros., Waite- 
Thresher Co., A. T. Wall Co., D. M. Wat- 
kins Co., the Watson Co., J. J. White Mfg. 
Co., Whiting & Davis Co., Wightman & 
Hough Co., Williams & Anderson Co., Wild- 
prett & Saacke and Wolcott Mfg. Co. 
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To Clean Old Plate 





N his most interesting work, “Historic 
Silver of the Colonies and Its Makers,” 
Francis Hill Bigelow gives the owners of 
old plate the following warning and advice: 
“A few words of warning should be given 
to the owners of old family silver. Never 
take it to a jeweler to be cleaned without 
explicit instructions not to ‘buff’ it. These 
malefactors—for such they are—have no 
regard for the beautiful blue color that only 
comes with age; and by buffing rare old 
pieces they are practically ruined by the re- 
moval of the surface and the obliteration 
of the makers’ marks, which destroys the 
commercial value at least one-half. But 
they do succeed wonderfully in their am- 
bition of making them look like tin! Sil- 
ver that has been badly tarnished can be 
cleaned by one or two applications of some 
polish such as is used for harsher metals 
(such as brass or copper), which will, with 
a little patience, remove the worst of the 
discoloration; afterwards a silver polish 
should be used. Camphor put with silver 
when packed away will prevent tarnish, but 
care should be taken to procure. tissue- 
paper wrapping which contains no sulphur; 
rubber bands also contain sulphur, and 
should never be used.” 

The above reads rather hard on the 
jeweler, but no doubt such “malefactors” 
have been met with or the statement would 
not have been sprung on us by such an 
expert as Mr. Bigelow. Yet you would 
think every jeweler reverences the patina 
on old metal and never, never would be 
such a Philistine as to attempt to make old 
plate look “good as new.” Reminds one 
of the “For Sale’ advertisement of the 
violin owner who stated his fiddle was by 
Stradivarius and “was almost new.” Tripoli 
(rottenstone) even is inclined to be harsh 
on such soft metal as silver, if the vener- 
able patina is to remain uninjured. Just 
a weak solution of soda or potash to re- 
move the grease, then a plentiful supply of 
elbow-grease to produce a “shine.” Then 
keeping the silver away from the contami- 
nating sulphur fumes of the coal-stove or 
coal gas will keep the improved surface as 
it should be, leaving the mellowness of age 
so much desired. 








A window in the store of T. V. Allen, 
Los Angeles, Cal., was smashed on Jan. 1, 
and property worth about $350 stolen. 
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How to Display a Spoon Collection 
T° make silverware displays tasteful and 
attractive the surroundings and espe- 
cially the piece of furniture or framework 
holding the exhibit, must show harmony 
and yet allow placing so as to be best viewed 
by both owner and admiring guest. While 
plates, cups and saucers, bowls, etc., show 
off well on shelves, spoons do not, becom- 
ing too inconspicuous posed thus, as col- 
lectors are well aware. Ethel Dean (“By- 
ways of Collecting”) disposes of the prob- 
lem when she calls attention to the old 
method used by former generations in Eng. 
land. She says: 
“The most attractive way of showing off 
spoons is to hang them in one of the quaint 
old spoon racks” (we give rough drawing 
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RACK FOR DISPLAYING SPOON COLLECTIONS 


of one). “These racks, generally of oak, 
can still be found in farmhouses in the 
north of England, Yorkshire and Cumber- 
land being favorite counties for them, and 
luckily the dealer does not as yet appear 
to have knowledge of them. They were 
originally hung in the houseplace [sic.], and 
the spoons and forks, then quite an elegant 
luxury, hung handle downwards in the slits 
in the racks. Afterwards, doubtless, they 
were found convenient for the good man’s 
churchwarden pipes.” 

JEWELERS’ CirCULAR readers do not need 
to get their feet wet crossing the “pond” 
to hunt the English north country side for 
these. simple little slotted-shelf racks. From 
the appended drawing any carpenter or cabi- 
net-maker can make such a rack fitted for. 
the display of old silver spoons to be in 
style with the furniture where the display 
is to be posed on the wall. 





The Twin City Wholesale Optical Credit 
Association, originally organized in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, has been extended to take 
in optical jobbers in other cities of Minne- 
sota and the nearby States. The associa- 
tion now meets monthly, alternating in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, but hereafter it will 
meet in many other cities as well. 
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A Place in the Sun 


The life, vitality and development of all things mun- 





dane, depend essentially on a favorable position in the 





sun. 





In all our social and mercantile pursuits, we are striv- 





ing to attain and maintain our place in the sun. 





The warmth of friendship and glow of loyalty from 





employee to employer, and one institution to another. 





is a civilized counterpart to the sun’s nourishment of 





animal and plant life. 





Let this anniversary of our esteemed industrial organ 





prompt a spirit of retrospection, to consider if we are 






keeping apace, and to renew our energies to strengthen 
the bonds that make the American business world a 


better and finer place for all. 


LARTER & SONS 


23 Maiden Lane, New York 


A. I. HALL & SON, Inc., Pac. Coast Rep. 
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Some Superb Examples of the Art of the Ancient 


Greek Goldsmiths 


By Joseph Lewis French 




















N exhibition in the ‘“Gold-room’—so- 

called because all the articles there dis- 
played are of pure gold and under especial 
care—of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City, are what we are able 
to present on the authority of the curator 
as some of the finest examples of their 
kind—antique classic jewelry—in existence. 
There are no better specimens in any of the 
European collections than these. 
The art of the Greek goldsmiths attained 


in design and sometimes in treatment,” says 
an authority, “but it does not rise to any 
especial individuality. Iretwork is com- 
mon in all, with the wave ornament, the 
guilloche, and the occasional use of the hu- 
man figure. The workmanship (mark 
this!) is often of a character which mod- 
ern gold-workers can only rival with their 
best skill and can never surpass.” 

Here is a story much more than 2,000 
years old in its details which ought to in- 


descended from forgotten generations. He 
prevailed on some of these craftsmen to 
accompany him home, and sent specimens 
of their work to the London World's Fair 
of 1872 and our own Philadelphia Ceénten- 
nial of 1876. Thus an art which had been 
lost to the world for centuries was found 
again ! 

A special personal interest attaches to 
the examples of Greek goldwork shown in 
the plates on this and the next page, in 

s 





FIG. 1—GoLD DIADEM, ROSETTES 


its highest state of development during the 
fourth century B. C. The custom of work- 
ing out the gold, rather than using it mere- 
ly as a setting for precious stones, was the 
keynote of the craft; and therefore the 
decoration, in filigree, granulation, re- 
poussé, plaiting and modeling “attained a 
richness and perfection of workmanship 
which to us is nothing short of marvel- 
ous.” While we are illustrating here only 
one country’s production, that of Greece, it 
may be remarked in passing that the prin- 
cipal ornaments of all classical antiquity— 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman—partake of a 
very similar character. “There is variety 


AND BEADS, WORK OF GREEK ARTISANS OF ABOUT 


terest the jeweler of to-day. “For the 
Etruscans, jewelry had an especial charm, 
and their early goldsmiths excelled in fine- 
ness and elaboration and were able to unite 
metals by solvents unknown to us, so that 
no trace of solder remained. Granulation 
with grains of gold of microscopic size was 
one of their chief specialties.” 

This granulation of surfaces practiced 
with the highest degree of refinement by 
the ancient Etruscans was a puzzle and a 
problem all through the certuries until 
Castellani, a leading jeweler of Rome, 
finally found gold-workers in the Abruzzi 
in Northern Italy to whom the method had 


THE FOURTH CENTURY, B. Cc. 


that they were all found in one tomb, As 
examples of the finest art of antiquity they 
are unsurpassed. There are a diadem, a 
necklace, a pair of earrings, six rosettes of 
small flowers, and several beads from an- 
other necklace. Any queen might have been 
proud to wear any of them, and they are as 
fresh and beautiful today, although of the 
finest, frailest gold—gold of a fineness in- 
deed that could not be worked now—as 
when they came from the hand of the ar- 
tificer more than 2000 years ago. 

The diadem shows in the center seated 
figures of Bacchus and Ariadne supported 
on either side by a choir of seated female, 
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fgures holding musical instruments. A 
scrollwork design separates these. The 
whole is in relief. The necklace is a per- 
fectly woven band of fine gold wire hung 
with pendants by intertwining chains, with 
rosettes at the point of attachment. The 
petals of the rosettes were originally en- 
ameled. “The delicacy of detail in this 
piece is almost microscopic,” writes a re- 
cent authority, “the design appeals at once 
and powerfully to the naked eye but in 
order to be studied in perfect detail should 
be observed with a magnifying glass. Here 
if ever is shown the supreme height of 
craftsmanship—the love of the work for its 
own sake—the doing of the difficult and 
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sign can be seen at a glance. This is a 
large pair—suggesting that they may have 
been worn by some prince—made of silver 
wire, and terminating in lion’s heads, a fre- 
quently recurring motive in classical deco- 
ration. 








The Fate of Crowns 





HE whereabouts of the crown of the 
late Czar of Russia secms to be un- 
known. The newspapers tell us a constant 
watch is kept up by the European govern- 
ments to intercept the Russian royal regalia 
should any of it be smuggled into neigh- 
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away as rewards or perquisites. The most 
valuable objects were the erowns, which 
were worn not only during ceremonial acts 
of government but also on great festivals. 
. “The Conqueror [William I, 1066] wore 
the crown on three great festivals * * *. 
The Empress Matilda after the death of 
the Emperor Henry V in 1125, brought his 
crown with her to England. Stephen wore 
his at high mass on the feast of Nativity 
in Lincoln in 1145. These ensigns of roy- 
alty were personal property and few of them 
descended from one reign to another. King 
John in 1216 crossed the Wash, going to 
Swinehead Abbey in Lincolnshire, and in 
a sudden rise of the tide the crown and all 





ANCIENT GREEK EARRINGS, 


delicate thing for the sheer reward of doing 
it! 

Quite as much praise may be bestowed 
upon the earrings accompanying it and 
which are quite as much in the way of be- 
ing masterpieces. 

Very beautiful in design, and withal very 
interesting, is the fibula, on the next page, 
which formed the back of a fibula or safety- 
pin of gold. The general design is of the 
form of what is called a pediment in archi- 
tecture, and is decorated in graceful and 
harmonious lines with gold filigree thread. 
The two corners are the fore parts of 
winged horses, modeled in full round. 

Simpler and more modern in style is the 
gold pendant of an electron earring, shown 
also on page 169, which we present by way 
of general contrast to the more ornate ex- 
amples. 

The magnificent pair of Greek bracelets 
(page 169) is of a period even antedating 
the others, being of the fifth century B. C. 
Every detail of the bold and generous de- 


boring States, so that no international com- 
plications may arise from neglect of friendly 
nations to protect the Imperial jewels from 
confiscation on foreign soil. Royal crowns 
have ever had a habit of being “lost, stolen 
or strayed.” Pollen, in his “Gold and Sil- 
ver,” tells us of the vicissitudes of quite 
a lot of these regal head-pieces. He says: 

“Of actual money, gold and silver coin, 
in the XIIth century in royal possession 
there was little. Often the crown jewels 
were put in pawn with the merchants of 
London, York, or other weathy capitals. 
These treasures were therefore liable to con- 
tinual dispersion. Unlike the jewels or ves- 
sels offered to churches which, though but 
occasional gifts, were never alienated and 
therefore accumulated in course of time, the 
personal property of medieval kings was 
often all the disposable gold and silver that 
they could command. Scarcely any has 
come down to us nor have we more than 
scanty particulars as to the plate and jewels 
they used, much of which had to be given 


RING AND NECKLACE, FOUND IN THE SAME TOMB AS THE DIADEM ILLUSTRATED ON THE PRECEDING PAGE 


his regalia were swept away. John, who 
was given to luxury, wore diamonds, em- 
eralds, sapphires and pearls profusely on 
his red cloak, on his girdle, gloves, and on 
the baldrick of his sword. The gold coronet 
taken from Prince Llewellyn at Builth was 
offered at the shrine of St. Edward the 
Confessor. John de Fowick is named in 
the parliamentary rolls as the maker of a 
crown for the coronation of Marguerite, 
second queen of Edward I. Isabella, queen 
of Edward II, brought two crowns with 
her as part of her personal jewelry. Joanna 
of Navarre at her marriage with Henry IV 
brought a rich crown, a sceptre of crystal, 
another of gold, besides numerous buckles 
and other jewels, all set with pearls and 
precious stones. Henry IV had a crown 
made which he called the ‘great Harry,’ 
pawned afterwards by his son, Henry V, in 
order to raise money for his war in France. 

“The gold crowns worn in action on the 
back of the helmet were small and made 
for that express purpose. The kings who 
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exposed themselves with such a mark on 
their heads must have been brave men. 
Henry V had a piece of his struck off by 
the axe of the duc d’Alencon in the des- 
perate charge made by that prince on the 
king and his guards at the battle of Agin- 
court. Richard Ill was the last of our 
kings who wore a crown in action. It 
was taken from his helmet after his death 
at Bosworth Field and hidden by a soldier 
in a hawthorn bush. Lord Stanley took it 
to the Earl of Richmond after the battle, 
placed it on his head, and saluted him as 
king HENRY VII ***. The Scottish 
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Lure of the Antique at Its Worst 


THE lure of love for the antique, in cases, 

surpasses our comprehension, The de- 
termination of possession is generally sup- 
pressed when the known value of the desired 
object is beyond the purse of the collector. 
A more definite bar to the desire of acquisi- 
tion of a gem would appear to be the fact 
of its being the property in perpetuity of a 
museum and guarded within a glass case. 
To the ambitious professional thief such re- 
strictions may not count as prohibitive (as 
history has several times shown), but the 
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ENLARGED PHOTO OF WORK OF ANCIENT GREEK FIRULAE 
Sec text on pages 165 and 167 


crown of the Stuarts was found by Sir 
Walter Scott and other special commis- 
sioners in the old chest in which it is still 
kept in Edinburgh castle. The crown is 
said to be as old as the X1Vth century, 
and according to some traditions to have 
been worn by Robert Bruce; but the crown 
used for the coronation of that king was 
found in the possession of one Galfredus de 
Coigniers and brought to Edward I. 

“The kings who have died leaving treas- 
ure of any great value have been few. 
Henry I, one of the greatest prices of his 
time, ordered 60,000 marks to be taken from 
his royal chest for the cost of his funeral 
and to pay his hired troops, and Henry II, 
towards the end of the XIth century, is said 
to have left in the charge of Ranulph of 
Granville, his treasurer, as much as £900,000 
besides jewels. Joanna, his youngest daugh- 
ter, widow of the king of Sicily, claimed as 
legacies a chair of massive gold, footstools 
of gold, a table of the same metal on tres- 
sels, 12 feet long (these were probably thick 
plates laid over wood), and urns and vases, 
also of gold. Edward III in 1340 pawned 
all his queen’s jewels, even her crown, to 
raise money for his French wars from the 
merchants of Flanders. He had pawned 
this crown the year before at Cologne for 
£2,500, till his subjects sent 30,000 packs of 
wool up the Rhine to redeem it.” 


A ruler in a country of Eastern Africa 
Wishes to receive catalogues from mail- 
order houses dealing in general mer- 
chandise, jewelry, etc. For further in- 
formation write to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


determination of acquisition under such un- 
propitious circumstances rarely occurs to 
the amateur collector. The subject of this 
recital of cupidity excited by extreme love 
of beautiful antiques is embodied in the per- 
son of Baron Stosch, charlatan, spy, gen- 
erally unscrupuously disposed court figure 
of the XVIII century, but undoubted lover 
of the beautiful in art and assuredly a cap- 
tive to the wiles of antiques in form of 
lapidary work. Stosch is generally consid- 
ered as the person who gave the initial 
impetus to the modern craze for gem col- 
lecting. Much talent, time and money had 
been spent by this prominent reprobate in 
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One noted ring which the famous (or in- 
famous) collector failed to place in his 
cabinet was the noted “Seal of Michael 
Angelo.” False suppositions had raised the 
value of this trinket to $10,000, for it had 
been ascribed wrongly to the genius of the 
great Greek lapidary Pyrgoteles, but was, 
however, a work of the Italian School and 
no antique at all. It had been, however, un- 
doubtedly the favorite ring ‘of the great 
artist Michael Angelo. The relic had been 
acquired by the French Cabinet and was 
supposed to have found its last resting place. 
A crisis, at least in its career, however, ar- 
rived when Stosch gazed with longing eyes 
at the coveted gem. The incident is inter- 














PENDANT OF ANTIQUE GREEK EARRING 


See text on page 167 


estingly told by Des Brosses in his ‘‘Lettres 
sur I'Italie,” in the following words: “Early 
in the century as the academician J. Har- 
dion was exhibiting the treasures of the 
Bibliothéque to that celebrated amateur the 
Baron de Stosch, he all at once missed this 

















BRACELETS OF SILVER WIRE 


GREEK WORK 


CENTURY, B, C. 


FIFTH 


See text on page 167 


acquiring the finest gem collection in Eu- 
rope. His cabinet has been termed enor- 
mous, its value had been greatly enhanced 
by the labor of the learned Winckelmann, 
with the latter’s ascriptions, descriptions and 
illustrations. Frederick of Prussia paid the 
great price of 30,000 ducats for its posses- 
sion, 


very ring! whereupon, without expressing 
his suspicions, he privately dispatched a ser- 
vant for a strong emetic, which, when 
brought, he insisted on the Baron’s swallow- 
ing then and there, and in a few minutes 
he had the satisfaction of hearing the ring 
tinkle into the basin held before the un- 
lucky and unscrupulous gem-collector.” 
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The Famous Russian Gem Cabinet 








— 


Y far the largest gem collection in the 
world was the Russian Cabinet at the 
Tsarskoe-Selo palace. It contained over 10,- 
000 fine specimens, largely cameos. When 
once a collection gets into a national mu- 
seum one expects it to “stay put.” But the 
Russian collection was strictly an Imperial 
cabinet and difficulties attended a view of 
its magnificent contents. And now there is 
little doubt but what the fine aggregation 
is very much “dispersed.” God and the 
Bolsheviki alone know what has happened 
to these remarkable stones, and they won’t 
tell. Hence it must be of enhanced inter- 
est to the readers of THE JEWELERS’ Crir- 
cuLAaR to read as to what this renowned 
collection consisted of. About the best avail- 
able short glimpse of the Tsarskoe-Selo gems 
is that written by C. W. King (“Handbook 
of Engraved Gems”). His relation fol- 
lows: 

“This collection was formed by the Em- 
press Catherine II [1729-96]: ‘the Genius 
of the Arts,’ says Kohler, ‘has to thank 
Russia’s exalted Empress for this, as. for 
so many other monuments of her taste, 
which manifests itself in its full magnificence 
in her veneration for and fine appreciation 
of these fairest fruits of antiquity.’ It was 
formed by the purchase of the famous Or- 
leans Cabinet, those of Natter, Casanova, 
Maurice, Lord Algernon Percy (the Bever- 
ley), and many subsequent additions. . 
Kohler specifies as the most important in 
their respective classes. 

“Egyptian: Several scarabei in green 
stone, of unusual size, covered with hiero- 
glyphics. Isis, a head in very high relief in 
malachite, worked out with a decision, deli- 
cacy and finish not to be exceeded. The 
head is covered with the’skin of a phonei- 
copterus [flamingo] the wings of which fall 
on each side of the face. Another head of 
Isis, cameo in agate-onyx in the same attire, 
a sard with the same bust intaglio, and an- 
other Isis suckling Horus with her finger— 
are in the Greco-Egyptian manner. So is a 
full-length figure of Osiris in cameo, dis- 
tinguished for correct drawing and careful 
execution. A seated Harpocrates, is a 
cameo in pure Greek style, showing no imi- 
tation of the Egyptian manner. 

“Etruscan. Ajax carrying off the slain 
Achilles, inscribed with their names; the 
back of the scarabzeus cut into the shape of 
a Syren tearing her robe (emblem of the 
departing soul). Theseus seated in Hades, 
with the name Theze; a stone too large to 
have been sawn off a scarab; formerly 
Baron Reidesel’s. The Horses of Diomedes 
devouring Abderus; the Horses of Achilles ; 
Triptolemus; Pegasus; the Slave of Cad- 
mus, carrying two amphore; Hippodamia 
in a triga driving over the corpse of a van- 
quished suitor; a Chimera. Many other un- 
published, or wrongly explained, as the 
Polynices on horseback. A seated Nymph 
bearing on her hand the Infant Bacchus, 
both figures winged, in the field a caduceus. 
Very remarkable is a striped agate of ex- 
tremely old work, a Pallas, completely 
armed, and advancing to the combat. A 





seated Old Man holding in one hand a staff, 
in the other a roll, and ancient rhapsodist, 
probably designed for Homer himself. A 
Wounded Tydeus remarkable for the ex- 
treme delicacy and correctness in some por- 
tions, whilst the head and muscles are only 
indicated by drill-holes. A scarabzus in 
burnt carnalian, remarked for the con- 
strained attitude of the figure, perhaps 
Tydeus gnawing the skull of his enemy. 
“Greek gems, to a very considerable 
number; of which may be noticed, a cameo 
Head of Jupiter crowned with laurel; an- 
other on a splendid sardonyx, crowned with 
oak leaves. A Seated Dodonean Jove with 
the Dove upon his hand, the Jupiter Axur, 
or more probably the Augustus, signed 
Neisoy in a splendid sard. Two scarabzi 
cut into heads of Jupiter Apomyios. A 
Jupiter and Leda; and Jupiter as a Satyr 
and Antiope. A cameo Ganymede on a 
large sardonyx, where the work is as perfect 
as the dexterity with which the strata have 
been employed. A small sard with bust of 
Pallas peculiarly treated, the xgis being 
represented as an actual goatskin, upon 
which the Gorgoneion is tied sideways by 
two of its snakes. A Naked Venus, cameo 
on a large agate-onyx, where the perfect 
drawing of the nude in a difficult attitude is 
as admirable as the delicate execution of 
the work. Particularly beautiful, the head 
of Diana, in cameo; and of Mars, in intag- 
lio. Some Heads of Bacchus conceived 
with the utmost beauty. A cameo, Aurora 
in a biga, the horses seeming filled with di- 
vine fire; another Aurora guiding the solar 
car, of no less perfect work, with the name 
of the artist Roythos. The cameo Herma- 
phroditus passes for the finest known with 
this subject. As especially beautiful may be 
pointed out, a cameo head of Victory; some 
figures of the Muses; a sard with head of 
the Youthful Hercules; an amethyst of the 
same head but older and seen in front; an- 
other crowned with oak-leaves, a cameo. 
A Bacchante where the drapery is full of 
spirits; a Faun sporting with a Nymph; a 
Sacrifice to Pan; an Eurydice; two heads of 
Leander; a sard with Achilles in his car; 
Heads of Hector and Andromache; some 
Children’s Heads of very elegant work 
among a large number of similar design. A 
Cornelia, a masterpiece as to the drapery; 
some fine Heads of Alexander; and a little 
Perseus, a magnificent Greek work. One of 
the most famous cameos in the world, quoted 
by Winckelmann as the ne plus ultra of the 
art, the cameo on agate-onyx, Perseus and 
Andromeda, formerly belonging to Cav. 
Mengs, and of equal reputation with the 
Gonzaga cameo—the figures in very high re- 
lief, cut in milk-white, upon a dark brown 
stratum. As a rare piece, may be named a 
Gorgon’s Head in cameo, with a wing or 
the one side and two horns springing from 
the same base upon the other: Apollo per- 
petuating his grief on the Hyacinth into 
which his favorite was metamorphosed: a 
head signed Ylloy; another, Antinous, Ellen; 
and the Maecenas, Solonos. The _ well- 
known head with the veil across the mouth, 
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formerly called Ptolemy Auletes, but better 
explained by Winckelmann as Hercules in 
a female garb. Figure of a youth with in- 
verted torch on sard, the Genius of Death. 

“In the Roman department the series of 
Imperial heads is uninterrupted from Julius 
to the Decline; there are here sometimes 
more than 20 good heads of the same prince. 
Perfect gems are the Heads of Augustus, 
Livia, the united Heads of Agrippina, Dru- 
silla, and Livilla on the same stone; Ti- 
berius; Poppza; Fautina; Caracalla; two 
large sards, portraits of Julia Titi; and two 
of the Gordians, good for their period. Of 
the animals, the most conspicuous is a lion, 
an extraordinarily fine dog’s head; and many 
magnificent Eagles. 

“The Cabinet is also rich in inscriptions 
on gems, both in cameo and intaglio, worked 
out with amazing industry. “The glance of 
the traveler in the regions of antiquity tar- 
ries fondly amongst these memorials of af- 
fection and the finer feelings of the heart; 
all these stones being gifts of lovers, pledges 
of attachment mutually exchanged to keep 
up the memory of the beloved object at 
every moment. The vast number of such 
gems appears to have given occupation to a 
particular class of engravers, devoted solely 
to this branch of art.’ 

“Of Coptic, Persian, and Turkish inscrip- 
tions on gems, this cabinet contains a large 
number. It is also rich in the work of 
modern artists, e.g. Valerio Vincentino; 
Domenico di Polo; Cesati, Coldoré, Guay, 
Brown, and other famous masters, amongst 
them Pichler deserves especial mention for 
his admirably executed figure of the Her- 
culanean Dancing-girl. 

“Remarkable also is a set of subjects 
from modern history, forming a separate 
collection, amongst which is a series of 
heads and allegorical designs relating to 
Russian history. ‘The portraits of the Im- 
perial family in cameo are from the hand 
of H.I.H. the Grand-Duchess Maria Feo- 
dorowna, in which the accuracy of the like- 
ness as much as the fineness and delicacy of 
the execution is worthy of admiration,’ 

“In conclusion it may be remarked, that 
nowhere else will be found works in which 
rarity of material, and of its strata and 
colors, and the ability for their employment, 
are manifest so conspicuously as in the Rus- 
sian collection. As regards art, indeed, 
such costly productions have in themselves 
no real worth; but when united with mas- 
terly, ingenious treatment, why should we 
not coincide with the taste of the ancients 
in this particular, as concerns works which 
in the main point must ever remain to’ 4s 
models of perfection far beyond our r-ach? 
From Kohler’s account of the manne’, the 
time, and the circumstances under which 
this collection was formed, I strongly sus- 
pect that if examined by a critical eye it 
would be found to swarm with works of 
the XVIIIth century in the department 2f 
intagli, and of the Renaissance in the 
camei; as indeed must be the case if it 
numbers above 8,000 of the latter. The Or- 
leans Cabinet, however, contained many im- 
portant antiques, as may be seen from St. 
Aubin’s exquisite engravings of the greater 
portion here cited, in the two sumptuous 
folios, the ‘Pierres Gravées d’Orléans’ (pub. 
1780-4) .” 
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A Review of the Fashions in Jewelry in 1920 


With Original and Artistic Designs by Leading Manufacturers and Designers 
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HERE are many reasons why jewelry is 

unique among all accessories of dress 
as a reflection of the period. Unlike a hat, 
a pair of gloves, a collar, a frill or furbelow, 
which are fads and fancies of the moment— 
evanescent and having a minor relation to 
the costume so far as the dominating influ- 
ence of the trend is concerned—a good piece 





A MODERN FLEXIBLE DIAMOND PENDANT 
OF UNIQUE DESIGN 


of jewelry has a permanent interest and 
value. Constructed of costly, lasting mate- 
rials, it seems in a strange way to reflect 
the times, expressing tendencies, illustrating 
an attainment in artistry and representing a 
development in creative genius. 

Entering into the art that is its chief in- 
spiration, however, and directing it, is the 
factor of dress fashions. For no longer 
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ARTISTIC DIAMOND AND CALIBER SAPPHIRE 
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may a jeweled ornament be worn without 
respect to its setting, the gown. We have 
long recognized the insistence of its har- 
mony in outline, design and coloring, and 
bow graciously to the dictates of good taste 
in the demand that discretion should be 
exercised in the suitability of jewels to so- 
cial occasions and to the hours of the day. 
Thus fashion, swayed by adaptability and 
judgment, sets upon jewelry the stamp of 
the colors and models of gowns and the pre- 
vailing social tendencies and customs. 

But there is still another influence to be 
reckoned with in the comprehension of the 
drift of jewelry styles and that relates to the 
economic conditions of the country. It is 
safe to say that no other industry is so 
quickly responsive to the pulse of economic 
tendencies as is jewelry. If there is financial 
depression in business, the jewelry trade at 
once feels the slackening of activities. If 
prosperity reigns and money flows freely, it 
is to jewelry that people first turn in their 
desire to satisfy their longings and express 
their wishes. Here also the emotions play 
an important part in the industry. For, with 
the possession of means, gifts of love and 
affection are prompted, finding their best 
expression in the realm of jewelry, and 
thus is multiplied the call for these articles 
of beauty and attractiveness. 

Considering this tendency to register 
every breath that blows, it is not surprising 
that this art-industry has echoed the events 
of recent years and reflected their influ- 
ence in its productions. First, sharing the 
fate of all industries in the general depres- 
sion that was inevitable with the war, it was 
the jewelry trade that was among the first 
to leap to the fore soon after the armistice 
was signed. In the orgy of extravagance 
that followed, the peak was reached in 1919 
when jewelry and automobiles and other 
luxuries became necessities to the newly 
rich and when a phenominal year was en- 
joyed by all jewelers. Nothing has ever 
equalled it—and we may hardly expect a 
repetition of such abnormal conditions 
One should always recall this exceptional 
recklessness of spending, however, and if 
“lean days” should come in the future, 
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should allow the unusual sales of that un- 
precedented season to bring up a lower 
average. 

Now what of the fashions of this reign 
of opulence and how have these affected the 
present trend? 

It was at this time that a most unusual 





DIAMOND AND EMERALD PENDANT AND CHAIN 
OF THE LATEST STYLE 


development took place in the field of jewel- 
ry; namely, business conditions, which had 
created the ready flow of money and hence 
the demand for jewels, had also mx ‘e the 
fashions. Jewelers offered to their mumer- 
ous patrons the stocks that they ...d on 
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hand and these met with prompt acceptance 
not only because of their real worth but also 
because they comprised the types of orna- 
‘ments seen on the wealthier class of people 
jn previous years. An enormous demand 
sprang up for these strictly conservative and 
more or less standardized pieces—flexible 
box bracelets, solitaire diamond rings with 
diamond ornamentation, bar pins, pendant 
and bracelet watches, mesh bags and van- 
ities. So great was the craze for these 
pieces that they became the fashion. There 
was no need for new artistic conceptions 
emanating from mysterious salons in Paris 
_there was no necessity for an elusive ar- 
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until Summer, these were the fashions that 
prevailed. There was no deviation in char- 
acter—only a slight lessening of the buy- 
ing. Then came industrial restlessness, a re- 
bellion against the high cost of living, a feel- 
ing of depression among business men, due 
in large measure to the Presidential cam 
paign. Naturally these conditions reflected 
themselves to some extent in the sales of 
jewelry, although, strange to say, a certain 
demand for pieces of moderate price con- 
tinued in good volume. 

3ut with the settlement of the election a 
more steadied condition became apparent in 
business, and before the Christmas buying 








PENDANT WATCHES AND CHARMS SET WITH DIAMONDS AND ONYX AND WITH SILK 
TASSELS 


biter of fashions in some unknown  sanc- 
tum. Indeed there was no Paris to draw 
upon for inspiration, no demand for Parisian 
ideas or novelties of any kind. The pur- 
chasers comprised a new public. They were 
among those who had recently acquired 
means and they were satisfied with the styles 
at their command. Thus the manufacturers 
continued to work along that line, replen- 
ishing the retailers’ stocks as fast as pos- 
sible. 

During the early part of 1920 and up 


had set in, jewelers were confident of a good, 
brisk holiday trade. They did not antici- 
pate an unusual season but were positive of 
a normal demand. And later developments 
have confirmed emphatically the expectations 
then held. 

Judging from the trend thus far, they 
knew also just about what the demand 
would be. For there was no indication of 
any decided changes in fashion. Slight 
variations of the same standard articles were 
still to be the insistent call—new designs, 
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perhaps, but no new articles or wide de- 
partures from the former usual run of 
pieces. The more exclusive people who 





DIAMOND PENDANT WITH DIAMOND DROPS AND 
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wear only those jewels that are unique and 
individual, have not yet begun to make their 
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trips abroad. Hence they have not seen 
the new Parisian conceptions, which have 
now come to the fore again, and thus they 
do not ask for them (or their adaptations) 
on this side. It is largely the class of tour- 
ists, professors and teachers who took ad- 
vantage of the resumption of European 
travel this year and these are not among 
the purchasers of exclusive jewelry. In the 
Summer of 1921, when the wealthier people 
will go abroad and their interest in nov- 





AND CALIBRE ONYX PENDANT WITH 
DIAMOND DROPS 


DIAMOND 


elties will thus be stimulated, and when 
“normalcy” will have been restored in busi- 
ness, the time will be ripe for the launch- 
ing of new and original ideas. Until then, 
there is likely to be little change, except 
as indicated in the following paragraphs 
in which I will refer to several new ten- 
dencies. 

But of one thing the jewelers may be 
actually, certain and that is that never be- 
fore have conditions been more opportune 
for a decided step ahead and the building 
of a good business. Women are tiring of 
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the same styles—the styles that have been 
forced to stay with us for so long. The 
time has come for new ideas. Business is 
good, retailers’ stocks need freshening and 
the lull after the holidays gives leisure for 
the designers to use their powers of in- 
vention. It is a wonderful opportunity and 
the jeweler who takes advantage of it is 
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PEARL AND DIAMOND TASSEL PENDANTS 


destined to find a ready market for his pro- 
ductions. Even now some of the largest 
manufacturers are putting forth strenuous 
efforts in this direction. As one of them 
said to me, “I cannot make these novelties 
fast enough to meet the demand.” He also 
added that he never found anything too ex- 
pensive or extravagant to find a prompt 
sale. He referred to the more costly jewels 
but the need for novelty is quite as evi- 
dent in other branches of the trade. In 
fact, the largest demand at present is for 
the moderate priced jewelry and that means 
that the most enterprising man will win 
out in the competition. 
ARTICLES THAT ARE IN THE LEAD 


A consensus of opinions among the many 
jewelers I have interviewed in the prepara- 
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declared ‘‘a wonderful year for bracelets.” 
The short sleeve may have had much to 
do with the prominence of this article. 
However this may be, the bracelet is a 
graceful, attractive ornament and is ever 
desirable, whether sleeves are short or 
long, and women have gone to such ex- 
tremes in wearing them that one sees four 
or five or more costly bracelets on a single 
arm. 
BRACELETS 

And most interesting is the fact that there 

seem to be innumerable varieties of this 





PENDANTS AND BROOCHES 


fetching adornment. One of these is a 
beautiful armlet fashioned of diamonds with 
flexible links at the back by means of which 
it may be adjusted and firmly held on the 
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FOUR DISTINCTIVE STYLES OF 


tion of this article, gives the preference this 
year to bracelets, rings, bar pins and pen- 
dant watches. If one of these has tran- 
scended the others in point of sales it may 
perhaps be the bracelet. Indeed, it has been 


BRACELETS 


upper arm. Swinging from it in graceful 
lines is a series of five festoons of fine 
diamond-work, falling down two inches or 
more on the arm, the central festoon drop- 
ping lower than the two on the sides. 
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Another, also with the closely titting ad- 
iystments at the back, consists of an elabo- 
rate ornamentation in diamonds and_ is 
worn at the wrist. It bears oddly-shaped 
stones and a thread of calibre sapphires 
iyst enough to accentuate the design. A 
simpler one of this type which has been 


cordially received holds a row of 15,dia- 





ARTISTIC GEM SET PENDANT WATCH 
monds on top with the spring links at the 
back similar to those of a wrist watch. 
The stiff bracelet of which we heard 
echoes a year ago is now coming into the 
limelight. One of these contains an em- 
erald-cut diamond with small diamond 
surroundings and oddly shaped pieces of 
onyx wrought into the design as a_back- 


W.P. McTeicue Inc. 


DIAMOND AND PEARL 


THE 
ground. It is worn pushed high on the 
forearm where it fits tightly. Parisiennes 
are wearing these bracelets a half to three- 
quarters of an inch wide and very elaborate 
in design. 

There is also a jointed and clasped bangle 
of note that is made of two solid pieces of 
onyx with square edges instead of being 
rounded. The clasp and hinge are daintily 
ornamented with tiny diamonds. 

It is said that the sales have been equally 
divided between the box bracelet of dia- 
monds, sapphires, emeralds or onyx and the 
fancy designs in which the ornamentation 
swells wider in the middle. The only ob- 
jection to the latter is that it does not per- 
mit of companion bracelets on the same arm 
while with the straight bracelet a woman 
may wear three or four bracelets at once. 
The more ornate piece, however, is meant 
to be worn singly as this shows up its great 
beauty. 
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\ll of these, as well as gold bangles and 
bracelets of bakelite and galolith, in which 
a row of rhinestones through the center 





RING AND BAR PIN SET WITH 
(By Davidson & Schwab) 


GEMS 


heightens the effect, have been in persistent 
Ccemand. 


STONES THAT HAVE THE CALL 


A colorful season such as the one we 
have had would argue in favor of all- 


AN ALL-DIAMOND TIARA 


An odd bracelet is one that is called an 
“armlet.” Consisting of a black cord or 
a string of small pearls, it is held at the 
wrist by a jeweled slide, while jeweled orna- 
ments terminate the dangling ends. 





BANDEAU HEAD DRESS 





diamond jewelry. And it is true that this 
character of jewelry has been in prepon- 
derance during the year. It surely has a 
practical value since it is always adaptable 
to gowns of all colors. 

But there seems to be a growing desire 
for color—not so much as a means of con- 
trast in the depiction of a motif or design 
but for its own sake. A little touch of 
sapphire, emerald, ruby or onyx adds te 
the “feeling” of a piece and satisfies a love 
for blue or green or red in its richest tones. 

Where color is used to aid in outlining 
a design, however, the calibre stones are 
employed in more artistic fashion than 
ever. They are slender, cobwebby threads 
that one is hardly conscious of without 
closest scrutiny. They are merely shadow 
lines that add to the artistic quality by 
throwing into relief the chief feature of 
the design or the principal stones. 

In connection with color, also, one of the 
manufacturers of the most beautiful and 
costly jewels is utilizing the French com- 
bination of diamonds, emeralds and onyx. 
It contributes wonderful effects and is des- 
tined to make a strong appeal to those who 
seek unusual beauty. 

There is also a decided leaning toward 
the emerald as the color stone of the hour. 
It has at last superseded the sapphire 
which has so long held first place in fashion. 
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Of course, if the element of expense must 
enter into the choice, then the emerald has 
to be excluded, as these stones are ex- 
tremely rare at present and consequently 
are very costly. 

The liking for color has also brought 
the semi-precious stones forward in decided 
degree. Take jade, for instance. Was 
there ever a time when it was more popu- 
lar? It seems to be the only semi-precious 
stone, except onyx, that combines well with 
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the use of oddly-shaped stones—navette, 
emerald-cut, triangular. 

Several novelty brooches are also about 
to be launched, one of these being aimed 
to overcome the sagging effect when worn 
on a blouse of sheer material. Usually 
when pinned into georgette or lace, a brooch 
hangs in such a way that the side of the 
pin instead of the front is presented to 
view. In this new pin, which is circular or 
oval, the weight is so placed that a balance 
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AN INTERESTING GROUP OF M ANY ARTICLES 


precious stones. One dealer is displaying 

it in the combination of the peacock colors 

—using sapphires and diamonds with it. 

Then, there is the demand for necklaces 

and rings, both of which require jade, lapis, 

carnelian, amethyst, topaz, peridot, etc. 
THE STATUS OF BROOCHES 


In general the fancy bar pin has had the 
greatest vogue among all the brooches. It 
is moderately long and wide and of simple 
theme, usually holding several stones of 
value. 

A tendency is observed also for the re- 
turn of the oval or oblong brooch. Seen 
in new designs, it offers a good field for 


is established, holding the pin in correct 
position, 
RINGS OF FASHION 


There is no question that the solitaire 
ring with its decorative treatment in tiniest 
diamonds still holds first place among rings 
that are most desired in the class of costly 
jewels. A square sapphire or emerald with 
a triangular diamond on either side consti- 
tutes one striking type. For the idea is to 
have one very large stone in a ring. Usually 
it is the engagement ring and is often from 
three to 10 carats—a veritable headlight. 

As a guard the ring of closely set dia- 
monds is very popula.. Sometimes this is 
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of rubies or emeralds or sapphires, if the 
engagement ring bears that stone. Or, such 
a ring is often used as a wedding ring. 
As to wedding rings in general, no longer 
is the plain band considered the standard of 
correctness. Platinum and gold beautifully 


BROOCHES AND BAR PIN SET WITH DIAMONDS 
AND CALIBRE SAPPHIRES 


engraved in appropriate patterns have sup- 
planted it largely. 

A ring of great beauty holds twin stones, 
square-cut—an emerald and a diamond— 
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CORSAGE ORNAMENT, SAUTOIR WATCHES ANE 
LA VALLIERE 


with dainty ornamentation in finest diamond 
work on the ring band. 
The large-stoned ring for the little finger 
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has never known a more decided vogue. 


The clear stones—aquamarine, topaz, am- 
ethyst, peridot—are faceted, which brings 
out their color to advantage; the opaque 
stones—sardonyx, lapis, jade, etc.—are cut 
in odd shapes—oblong, oblong with curved 


THE 
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beautiful touch of jeweled adornment while 
also serving its practical purpose, the tiny 
watch being entirely concealed. 

It is interesting to note an entirely new 
departure in the making of this attractive 
article. To meet the demand for a jewel 
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DIAMOND AND CALIBRE SAPPHIRE PLATINUM 


DIAMOND IN CENTER AND STRAP 


sides, and so forth. A very striking one 
bears the two-toned onyx—gray over black 
_which, when engraved with the mono- 
gram, shows the black letters upon a gray 
ground. Another is gray over pink, the 
pink lettering contrasting so beautifully 
with the soft gray of the upper stratum of 
the stone. 

One manufacturer whose rings rank 
among the best productions of the kind, 
aims at correctness of art in all his de- 
signs? He decries the incongruous com- 
binations of ornament often seen in Ameri- 
can jewelry and makes a point of adhering 
strictly to types in every detail. For in- 
stance, if he is designing a Gothic setting, 
cvery line, including the indentations on the 
ring: band, shall be Gothic. His art nou- 
veau and 20th century designs are extremely 
attractive and are carefully carried out. 


PENDANTS AND PENDANT WATCHES 
The pendant watch, often in the long 
narrow shape that suggests a pendulum, 











VARIOUS FORMS OF RINGS 


has at last pushed the wrist watch into a 
secondary place in fashion. Worn on a 
black cord, it represents the highest attain- 
ment in the art of its design and construc 
tion. For slender and graceful, it forms a 


FLEXIBLE BRACELET WITH OCTAGON SHAPED 


OF ORIENTAL CALIBRE SAPPHIRES 


of beauty at a lower price, one of the prom- 
inent manufacturers has devised a watch 
of white gold in round, oval or variously 
elongated outlines, beautifully touched with 





PENPANT AND BROOCH 


tiny 
cord. 


diamonds and swinging from a silk 

In order to make a sharp distinc- 
tion, however, between these pieces and the 
costly ones of platinum, he has kept the de- 
signs and treatments distinctly apart, giving 
a delinite character to each type of watch. 
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One could scarcely distinguish the metal 
of this watch from platinum and it will 
surely meet an urgent need. 

The chatelaine watch which has made 
a timorous appearance during the year, has 
not been taken up in a general way in 
America. It had some vogue in France 
and is now making so strong an appeal 








TWO NOVEL PENDANTS 
here to a certain class of women who in- 
sist upon original pieces that one dealer is 
displaying many varieties—onyx watches of 
triangular shape decorated with diamonds 
and attached to black cérds that are held 
by a jeweled pin, oblong watches, diamond 
treated, depending from strands of small 
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and finished by a jeweled pin of The sales these two groups in this branch of jewelry. 

pearls , ; , : ; 

unique design, and various other unusual Carnelians with alternating rondelles of 

¢ : f the Orient crystal reflect the fashionable shade of 
ceits, many of which savor o ’ ey . 

S dosit peculiar themes and color com- henna. Lapis in half-beads with crystal 
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tions) have been most urgent. 
have been pretty evenly divided between 


binations. 
THE TREND IN NECKLACES 
For variety this has been an unusual 
ornaments that may be worn on the 
From pearl strands of all lengths, 
wrapped several times 


year in 
neck. 
worn singly or 
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THREE RINGS 


TWO BOWKNOTS 





rondelles ; amber in all shades of yellow and 
tinted dark red; malachite with crystal: 
bakelite in red and amber; kalolith in red, 
blue, white and green; and jet, both imita- 


around the neck, to various ornaments 
swung from cords, strings of carved jade 
yr ivory and beads of carnelian, lapis, jade 
and crystal, the range is almost without 
limit. .The color craze of the season may 
be responsible for much of this demand, 
which includes emphasis on the French ef- 
fects that are so charming and illusive. 
It is a question whether strings of beads 
or the “fancies” (bead and metal combina- 
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NECK CHAIN WITH TASSEL PENDANT 


tion and real; these comprise some of the 
materials that go to make up the enchant- 


DIAMOND COLLAR AND CHAIN AND WATCH ATTACHED ing conceits in French neckwear. 
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let is tremendously popular. In chains 
of irom 27 to 54 inches, it bears a central 
ornament with perhaps a tassel or bugle as 
the termination. Beautifully carved, it is 
often attached to a black silk cord in strik- 
ing effect. ; 

Perhaps the first article to feature the 
cord, however, was the pearl tassel, which 
stands out prominently as one of the rea! 
innovations of the season. With pearl- 
encrusted or diamond-wrought top and hav- 
ing thick strands of tiny real pearls, it has 
heen most warmly adopted. A new modifi- 
cation of it shows it in smaller edition for 
the young girl—simpler and less expensive. 

It is rumored that the tassel and the 
pendant watch are forerunners of the return 
of the pendant. Of course new adaptations 
of this article are anticipated. 

The cameo pendant—a dainty and mosi 
artistic creation—has found a ready market 
during the year. Encircled with diamonds 
or pearls and used with the ever-popular 
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BROOCH, RING AND BAR PIN 


cord, it constitutes a possession of original 
charm. There has been a fashion in Paris 
for religious medals similarly treated, to 
be used as confirmation and Easter gifts. 
But these little tokens of sentiment do not 
seem to take so well over here. 


JEWELRY FOR MEN 

The past year has seen many interesting 
developments in the realm of jewelry for 
men and there are several pertinent reasons 
for the prominence that this class of jeweled 
ornament has recently attained. 

In the first place, there is a growing de- 
mand all over the country for the dinner 
coat. It is worn upon far more occasions 
than formerly and has been adopted by a 
larger number of men. With this prefer- 
ence comes, of course, the imperative de- 
mand for becoming and attractive men’s 
sets, and to cater to fashion these have been 
made in a wide variety of designs and ma- 
terials—pearl (white and smoked), onyx, 
plain metal, engine-turned or engraved, with 
or without the diamond or pearl center, and 
all made of platinum. For nothing else 
is now considered proper for wear with the 
Tuxedo coat. There is a strong feeling 
that men must he correctly dressed and that 
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it is just as important to have appropriate 
jewels as to have a black tie and a clean 
shirt. Hence, a man may now satisfy his 
desire and taste completely, for all colors 
and combinations are offered him, includ- 
ing the setting of sapphires and emeralds 
and rubies in unique effects. 

One of the other essential possessions of 


a) 
































the man who wishes to be well dressed is a 
waldemar chain. And here also is great 
diversity possible in the matter of selec- 
tions. The popularity of this chain is ever 
increasing and it is evident that with its 
adoption an anchor in the opposite pocket 
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becomes equally necessary. This means 
that every man must own a_ handsome 
‘pocket knife, pencil or cigar cutter. And 
the tremendous demand for these articles 
illustrates how general has the fashion be- 
come, 

In connection with these articles as well 
as with links, cigar and cigarette cases and 





VARIOUS JEWELS OF THE DAY 


vanities, one is impressed with the high 
standards attained in the process of engine- 
turning. The manufacturers have discov- 
ered new patterns in engine-turning which 
bring all articles calling for this form 
of decoration into a new place of promi- 
nence. One leading manufacturer is making 
40 distinct designs in cuff links alone. This 
places a most interesting choice before the 
customer and helps to meet satisfactorily 
the great demand now felt for jewelry of 
moderate price. People are buying these 
productions readily and it is the wide-awake 
and enterprising jeweler who is now prepar- 
ing himself to reap the profits of a good 
business. 


MESH BAGS, VANITIES AND LORGNONS 


Mesh bags of all descriptions—from the 
costly ones of platinum or vari-colored 
gold, decorated with precious stones, to 
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Ca MR. JAMES J. LOEB HAS JUST RE- 
TURNED from the European Diamond Mar- 
kets. 


He has purchased large stocks of melees and smalls 
up to % carats at the prevailing European prices. 
The Wide-Awake merchants who get in touch with 
us will be able to buy merchandise at the right prices. 
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those of silver gilt aitd white metal—have 
had a wide sale. 

Among vanities, one of the new designs 
of note that has made a decided impression 
is the Adam period. A manufacturer has 
applied this theme in_ its diversity of ex- 
pression to tiniest vanities, using royal blue 











TWO GRACEFUL RINGS 


or black enamel with wonderful success. 

Lorgnons continue to be diminutive af- 
fairs, with tiny lenses of odd shape just 
sufficiently large for a “peep” and having 
short handles. Usually they dangle from 
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the black cord, théir diamond treatment con- 
verting them into pendants without the 
suggestion of utility. 
NOVELTIES 

Growing out of the little French rag 
doll idea that developed in war-times and 
from the desire of a protecting talisman 
of some kind, are the numerous mascots 
of the season. Black cats, elephants, dogs 
and other things have found their way in 
miniature to be used‘as charms, (See page 
197). They have met with surprising sales, 

Another interesting novelty is the little 
trinket that is worn on the chain end to 
hold a pair of dice. Made of silver in 
skeleton fashion, it is simply a metal frame- 
work or box with a hinged door, of just 
the size to hold the dice and show them 
through the open spaces. The contrasting 
colors of black and white and silver are 
pleasing and the device is convenient for 
those who are given to games of chance. 


The illustrations published in Mrs. Golds- 
borough’s article and on the succeeding pages 
up to page 211 are noteworthy as exempli- 


* fying some of the best ideas in artistic 


jewelry that conform to the trend of the 
fashion of the last 12 months. Never be- 
fore have so many beautiful designs been 
offered to us for illustration, and we wish 
to acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
many leading manufacturers for their kind- 
ness not only in the supplying of the designs, 
but in aiding the author with information 
and suggestions as to the trend in style as 
they have found it. 

Practically all of the illustrations sup- 
plied were made especially for this article, 
and, while showing no particular piece that 
has been made, indicate the best ideas and 
most artistic conception of the fine jewelry 
demanded by the public. 

Our thanks are due to J. Mehrlust of 
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New York for the beautiful designs on 
pages 179 and 181 and the pendant shown 
in the first column of page 183: to Fred- 
erick Keim & Co. oi New York for the 





RING, B‘'R PIN AND PENDANT 


designs of the tassels on page 183; to Oscar 
Heyman & Bros, for the designs of the 
pendants, bar pins and bracelets on the same 
page; to Segman & Abrahams for the watch 
and brooch on page 185, and to Davidson & 
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Schwab for the ring, bar pin also shown 

age. 
eae McTeigue supplied the designs for 
the beautiful tiara and bandeau on page 185, 
as well as the group of interesting pieces 
including rings, bracelet, bar pins, pendant 
and bow-knot on page 187. The other 
group on this page, of bar pins, pendants, 
tassels, corsage ornament and watch, are 
the product of the Bonner Mfg. Co. The 
many illustrations on page 189 are supplied 
by Shire & Strauss, with the exception of 
the pins and pendant on the bottom of the 
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watch and pendant offered by Julius 
Wodiska. 

The designs on this page (197) are the 
product of the house of Steele, Gelb & Gorn, 


while another beautiful collection is that 


- supplied by Milton L. Ernst shown on page 


199 following. To contrast with these 
American designs, we reproduce from the 
London contemporary, designs of a modern 
suite of diamonds by the Pavaba Studios 
of London on page 201. 

The designs on page 203 are devoted en- 
tirely to rings, the upper panel being a series 
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Brogan, Philadelphia. Last but by no 
means least in importance are the designs 
on page 211 by Arthur Moretti & Bro. and 
Frank C. Osmers, the bracelet designs of 
the latter and the brooch designs of the Iat- 
ter and former affording some distinet sug- 
gestions of interest. 

We sincerely trust that the variety as well 
as the artistic merit of the collection of 
designs here included will prove. of value 
to all branches of our trade, particularly 
to the manufacturers in helping to give in- 
spiration and suggestion to their designers, 
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A VARIED COLLECTION OF DISTINCTIVE AND UP-TO-DATE JEWELRY IN MANY FORMS 


page, which was sent by S. R. Fife. Some 
interesting pieces are to be found in the 
many designs supplied by the Juergens & 
Anderson Co. of Chicago, which appear on 
page 191; while on the same page appears a 
design of a collarette chain and watch in 
one piece designed by Lampert Bemelmans. 

A very interesting group of the jewelry 
of today, from pins to earrings and brace- 
lets and necklaces, is in the panel of designs 
supplied by Charles T. Dougherty Co., 
shown on page 193, while the bar pins and 
ring on the same page were supplied by 
Morse Bros. The rings, bar pins and 
pendant designed by J. Braunstein & Co. 
grace page 195 over the panel of distinctly 
up-to-date pieces including bracelet, pin, 


of eight designs in platinum mountings by 
the house of J. R. Wood & Sons, New 
York, and the lower panel of 12 designs of 
popular priced rings supplied by the Ostby 
& Barton Co., of Providence. Rings also 
form a feature of the group bracelet, 
pendant and bar pin supplied by Maybaum 
Bros., Inc., and shown on page 205, the other 
designs on the same page coming from the 
house of Abel Bros. & Co. 

Pendants by Katz & Ogush, rings, 
brooches and bar pins by Schumer Bros., 
as well as a variety of brooches by John 
Schumacher, New York, are all shown on 
page 207, while the illustrations on page 209 
include pendants and brooches and designs 
of I. Garson, New York, and Bayard F. 


and, above all, to the retail jeweler in not 
only giving him an idea of the work of the 
best minds in jewelry designing today, but 
also an opportunity to explain graphically 
to his customers the strides that are being 
made in jewelry designing and to interest 
these customers in the latest effects in gem 
set jewelry. The designs also may prove 
valuable to the retailer in obtaining special 
orders, not only the larger dealers who can: 
handle the elaborate pieces offered, but the 
smaller merchants who will find in the motif 
or detail of the designs some suggestion 
which they can use in interesting their cus- - 
tomers in even the less expensive pieces. 
Altogether we consider an examination: 
of these designs a liberal education in itself, . 
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The Use of Jewels in Historic Costume 














HE use of jewels as an accessory to cos- 

tume during former periods of the 
world’s history, if it were not so widespread 
in general, was certainly more profuse in 
particular than is the case in our own time. 
Those evidences which we have at hand, 
ancient portraits, historical documents, etc., 
show a lavish use of jewelry in every pos- 
sible form to have been the prerogative 
and pleasure of not only haute dames, but 


BROOCHES, 





PENDANTS, 


use of jewels by their owners. The paint- 
ings of old masters show innumerable ex- 
amples of this kind. These artists, many 
of them eminent craftsmen in goldsmithing 
themselves, must have delighted in depict- 
ing their own handiwork in the portraits 
of their distinguished patrons. The pictures 
themselves reveal an almost childlike in- 
genuousness, and unconscious grace in the 
wearing cf the most sumptuous adornment. 


RINGS AND WATCH 


See Text on Pages 179 to 195 


also the elegantes of the sterner if not less 
vain sex. 

This may be in part explained by the ex- 
istence of sumptuary laws during certain 
despotic periods, which prohibited the wear- 
ing of precious stones and metals by mem- 
bers of the lower orders, which, no doubt, 
enhanced their value as ornaments to the 
aristocracy in accentuating the social hiatus. 
But an examination of these old portraits 
and descriptions reveals a singular ap- 
positeness and congruity in the most lavish 


An artistic self-satisfaction pervades the 
wearer, as if to say, “The master can do no 
wrong.” 

The documentary descriptions of old 
fashions are no less illuminative. Planche, 
in his “Cyclopaedia of Costume,” describes 
the houppelande of Charles, Duke of Or- 
leans, the sleeves of which had embroidered 
upon them in gold and pearls the words 
and music of a song commencing “Madame, 
je suis tout joyeulx.” The lines of the 
music were worked in gold thread, and each 
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note was formed with four pearls; the 
whole number amounting to 960 cost 276 
livres. A chronicle of the time (15th cen- 
tury) describes a dress of a gentleman of 
Normandy, the ornamentation of which 
consisted of 300 gold pieces disposed in the 
form of trefoils; and a pair of sleeves made 
for the Duke of Burgundy in 1411 had 
sewn upon them 7,500 little silver rings 
alternately with 2,000 leaves or flowers. 

Paul Hentzer (1602) describes the dress 
of Queen Elizabeth as follows: “The Queen 
had in her ears two pearls, with very rich 
drops; upon her head she had a_ small 
crown; her neck was uncovered and she 
had a necklace of exceedingly fine jewels. 
Her gown was white silk, bordered with 
pearls, the size of beans, and over it a 
mantle of bluish silk, shot with silver 
threads; her train was very long. Instead 
of a chain, she had an oblong collar of gold 
and jewels.” 

Jewelry was in great favor during the 
reign of James I. (17th century), with such 
of each sex as could indulge in so costly a 
fashion. In a manuscript in the Harleian 
Library is the following description of the 
dress of the famous George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, favorite of James I.: “It 
was common with him at any ordinary 
dancing to have his clothes trimmed with 
great diamond buttons, and to have dia- 
mond hatbands, cockades and earrings; to 
be yoked with great and manifold knots 
of pearls; in short, to be manacled, fettered 
and imprisoned in jewels; in so much that 
at his going over to Paris in 1625 he had 
27 suits of clothes made, the richest that 
embroidery, laces, silk, velvet, gold and 
gems could contribute; one of which was 
a white uncut velvet set all over, both suit 
and cloak, with diamonds valued at £14,000, 
besides a great feather stuck all over with 
diamonds, as were, also, his sword, girdle, 
hatband and spurs.” 

Evelyns, “Mundos Mulicbris,” or Voyage 
to Maryland, contains a rhyming catalogue 
of a lady’s toilette, of which the following 
is an extract: 


“Four pair of bas de soy, shot through 
With silver, diamond buckles, too; 
For garters, and as rich for shoe; 
A manteau girdle ruby buckle, 
And brilliant diamond rings 
knuckle. 

A sapphire bodkin for the hair 

Of sparkling facet diamonds there. 
Three turquoise, ruby, emerald rings 
For fingers, and such pretty things 
As diamond pendants for the ears, 
Must need be had, or two large pears. 
Pearl necklace, large and Oriental, 
And diamond, and of amber pale.” 


for 


A French writer informs us that the most 
expensive article of female costume of the 
period of Louis XIII was the demi-ceint 
d’argent, a girdle or sash of silk decorated 
with plates of silver chased or enameled. 
Even chambermaids did not hesitate ‘to 
spend 30 or 40 crowns on their demi-ceint, 
independently of the chain, also, of silver, 
which was attached to one side of it, and 
whereby hung their keys, scissors, knives, 
purses, etc. 

A writer describing a reception in the 
court of George II, says: “The ladies were 
exceedingly brilliant, likewise in jewels; 
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some had them in their necklaces and ear- 
rings, Others with diamond solitaires to 
pearl necklaces of three or four rows; 
some had necklaces of diamonds and pearls 
intermixed, but made up very broad; sev- 
eral had their gown-sleeves buttoned with 
diamonds; others had diamond sprigs in 
their hair, etc. shoes were exceed- 
ingly rich and abundance had large diamond 
shoe-buckles.” 

The tendency of later times has been to 
regard jewelry as independent of costume. 
Whatever causes may be called to account 
for its comparatively sparing use for such 
purposes there is no doubt that costume 
has not gained thereby. We may dismiss 
the fopperies of a Buckingham without re- 
gret, but the art of feminine adornment 
should not be deprived of the potent aid 
to elegance that the unrestricted use of 
jewels may afford. 








Something About Thimbles 





aogN general the invention of the thimble, 
this so uncommonly useful article, is 
ascribed to the Amsterdam goldsmith van 
Benschooten. Old documents declare,” 
says the Deutsche Goldschmiede Zeitung, 
‘that he sent Frau van Rensselaar a thimble 
with the wish ‘this new covering for pro- 
tection of your busy fingers as proof of my 
homage will be accepted.’ 

“This can only apply to a_ thimble.” 
(Fingerhut, literally finger hat, is German 
for thimble) ‘which was created under a 
new treatment, as it is also shown that at 
that time the first machine for the making 
of thimbles arrived, and that in Holland. 

“It has been already shown by the latest 
researches that the entirely closed, spherical- 
formed thimble, as well as that made in 
open ring form, the so-called ‘sew-ring,’ was 
known in ancient Grecian times, as is proven 
by the finds in graves, etc., even if no special 
term for this object is known in either 
Greek or Latin. In Nuremberg’s municipal 
registers since the year 1374 ‘thimblemakers’ 
are mentioned; and in an old guild book in 
the Mendelschen Institute, which was erect- 
ed for aged, weak artisans in 1380, we see 
a ‘thimblemaker at work’ depicted. This 
worker places thimbles on a wooden stick, 
holding it firm with one hand and bores 
little holes in the surface with the other. 
A century later (1490) this ‘free industry’ 
was given over to the coppersmith; that is 
to say, those only who understood this craft 
might make thimbles; a ‘masterpiece’ had 
also to be presented, which consisted of a 
dozen ‘Breslauer,’ a dozen ‘Welscher,’ and a 
dozen thimbles for silk sewers. There ap- 
pears then to have been several kinds, which 
is confirmed also by the fact that, middle of 
the XVI century, the coppersmiths were al- 
lowed to make only ‘cast’ thimbles, whereas 
the Nuremberg workers made them of sheet 
brass. 

“The latter created a so-called ‘sworn’ 
handwork; that is, neither the artisan nor 
the masters were allowed, without the per- 
mission of the authorities, to leave the town: 
neither could a tool be taken away, and each 
apprentice had to obtain the freedom of the 
city. Through these methods Nuremberg 
remained in this, as in numerous other 
crafts, predominant and fashion leader 
through centuries. Thimbles were also ex- 
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ported from Nuremberg, frequently having, 
on the rim, verses and all kinds of decora- 
tion. That thimbles in those days were 
made of. brass or white metal is seen from 
a poem by Hans Sachs, in which it runs: 


‘Of brass I make thimbles, 
Tin-white they glow in the fire, 
Worked into an iron fort, 
Then holes driven in them. 

Also several kinds, narrow and wide, 
Ready for cobblers and tailors, 
For silk embroiderers and seamstresses ; 

I am a master in the craft.’ 


“The Guild’s silver treasury of Nurem- 
berg contained a drinking vessel in form of 
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a gigantic thimble, which, in 1586, was made 
for the Nuremberg tailors’ guild. This thim- 
ble is displayed on a decorative stand. The 
cover is decorated with emblems of tailoring, 
and at the highest point appears a boy’s figure 
holding thread and shears in the hands. Di- 
rectly the machine was able to make thim- 
bles the Nuremberg industry fell off more 
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and more, while the introduction of such 
machines into the city was forbidden by the 
laws of the crafts. The work in Holland 
grew the more, also in Aix-la-Chapelle, then 
spreading to other towns. In these days we 
know of thimbles in white metal and brass, 
also of bone and ivory as well as the 
precious metals.” 








Evolution from Pin to Brooch 


oor HE spina, described as ‘a thorn or 

anything like a thorn,’ became a 
pin when used by the early Romans, and 
made of metal was the spina ferrea used 
as an instrument for fastening clothing or 


BY THE PAVADA STUDIOS, LONDON. 
(From the London Watchmaker) 


such like materials, or for similar pur- 
poses; in due course when embellished and 
ornamented and its use further extended 
the pin which began from being a spine 
from a common thorn developed into a 
very ornamental and elaborate piece of 
jewelry, known to the ancients as a fibula, 
and to the modern world known as a 
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brooch. The course of evolution is tracea- 
ble when a large collection of old fibulae 
is examined. To follow the stages through 
which this simple little object of metal, the 
pin, passed into a brooch for a variety of 
purposes it is well to pay no attention to 
the ornament which developed too, but to 
watch closely the differences which were 
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Amulets and Talismans 


T° superstition the jewelry industry has 

ever had much to be thankful for. 
Superstition has ever aided the worker in 
the precious metals and precious stones— 
and continues so to do to this day even if 
in Icss measure than in the Dark Ages. 
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introduced as time went on in its construc- 
tion, and in the way in which it was used. 
Practically all the later types which have 
been discovered are in principle brooches, 
it is only the very early examples that show 
the plan of development, the outcome of 
invention slowly making itself felt in the 
mind of man. It would be difficult to find 
anything more clearly shown in the ad- 
vance of manufacture in the ancient races 
than in the march of progress from pin 
to brooch; the landmarks, although few, 
are clearly defined. . . . 

“The Bronze Age dawned, and brought 
with it the use of metal, making many 
things possible, and pins of bronze soon 
came into common use, and as the Age ad- 
vanced the pin became the brooch. Most 
of the examples to be found in museums 
are of the earlier Celtic period, that is the 
period before the Romans came, although 
some of the examples met with are of 
the Romano-British period or late Celtic. 
The Pennanular brooch, a ring on a pin, 
became very large, even at quite an early 
date. At first simple in construction it was 
enlarged and the ring became broader and 
more ornamental. Among Roman remains 
there are ring-divided brooches which many 
liken to buckles in their form and _ use. 
The principle of the brooch as a completed 
article of use, and ornamented, having been 
settled it remained but a matter of artistic 
taste to improve its appearance and so es- 
tablish its fame.” F. W. Burcess, in “4n- 
tique Jewelry and Trinkets.” 





Reuben H. Gulvin has purchased the 
building at 74 Seneca St., Geneva, N. Y., 
and will occupy it after alterations have 
been completed. He is moving from the 
store in the Prouty building. 


MODERN RINGS 


See Tert on pages 179 to 195 


Our tendency to be attracted to the occult 
is evidenced in the interest we all feel on 
the subject of amulets, talismans, charms, 
mascots, and all the congeries of mystic ob- 
jects worn on our persons with sufficient 
enthusiasm as to create the impression the 
wearer really does have just an inkling of 
barbaric innate fetichism still. Amulets 
and charms having such attractions, repe- 
tition of some of the facts dealing with 
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them is no offense. Hence we will serve 
up a few of the pertinent words Burgess, 
in his “Antique Jewelry and Trinkets? tells 
us with. He says: 

“It is said that the wearing of jewels is 
traceable to superstitious faith in their ef- 
ficacy as preventatives against evil . . 
The two terms—amulet and charm—are 
used in conjunction because they are closely 
allied, but they have not quite the same 
meaning. The amulet which in most cases 
represents the pieces of jewelry worn as a 
charm is primarily the receptacle or jewel 
which contains the charm; or in the more 
accepted sense the object which can be 
handled, symbolic in its meaning or repre- 
sentation, and worn as a charm, in that it 
is held to influence in some way or other 
for good or evil the power which dom- 
inates and controls the mystery, witchcraft 
or adverse motive with which the wearer 
may be assailed. In a few instances the 
amulet is worn as a bringer of prosperity. 
It is true different meanings are given to 
the word amulet; according to the defini- 
tion in the Guide to the Egyptian Rooms in 
the British Museum amulet is derived from 
the Arabic, and strictly defined means “that 
which is worn,” and that is the generally 
accepted meaning of the amulet, which may- 
be complete in itself or merely the casket 
containing the charm. A charm is dual in 
its operation, in that it is supposed to in- 
fluence in some magic way ills and diseases ; 
it may also effect marvelous results by in- 
cantation of spell. Of course these magic 
influences are absurd and recall days of ig- 
norance and superstition.” 





A firm of importers in India desires to 
secure the representation of manufactur- 
ers and exporters for the sale of imita- 
tion pearls and other fancy sundry goods. 
Quotations should be given c. i. f. Indian 
port. Payment to be by 30 days’ sight 
drafts. No reference offered. 
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Jewelry and Watch Trade Under 
Bolschevism 





HE Revue Internationale says: “A well- 

known Swiss just returned from Russia 
ives an interesting account of the Bol- 
shevist rule in general and especially in 
the matter of the industry in the precious 
metals and watchmaking.” The following 
points in the recital. should be of interest 
to the readers of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR; 
On Nov. 16, 1918, the Bolshevist authori- 
ties ordered all trade in the Moscow com- 
munity to belong to the government ; the 
same order applied to all Russian communi- 
ties. Only the druggists and, strange to say, 
the toy merchants, were excepted. Soon the 
former were included, but the toy men re- 
mained independent. Probably because toys 
are made by the Russian peasantry. The 
businesses of jewelers, watchmakers, etc., 
were placed under seal and the owners 
placed on the sidewalk. The authorities 
took over the stores in January, 1919. Stock 
of the stores was taken, some proprietors 
being allowed to assist, others being roughly 
turned away. Many officials pocketed part 
of the goods; some were caught and pun- 
ished. All the money in safes and cash- 


drawers was seized. Some storekeepers got ° 


a receipt, but not a kopek of money; the 
receipt was, of course, a shred of paper. 
All goods went to division headquarters, 
furniture and fixtures went to government 
offices. First this division headquarters was 
held at the three chief watchmakers’ estab- 
lishments in Moscow—Buhne, Gabus, and 
Moser. Later these three became one estab- 
lishment—the Soviet-clockstore, No. I, with 
a branch elsewhere in the town. “That is 
all that remained of the watch and clock 
business for a town of 2,000,000!” 

Among the goods seized were several hun- 
dred timepieces and jewelry left for repairs; 
they were set apart and returned to the own- 
ers—except watches and jewelry of gold, 
which remained property of the Soviet Gov- 
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ernment. The rule made was that any per- 
son desiring the right to purchase a time- 
piece had to get a permit from the local 
Soviet officials where he worked and a war- 
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rant to show the timepiece was for use for 
official purposes. Next came a corrobora- 


tion from the landlord where one dwelt, that 
he owned no timepiece. 


Then, at a high 


RINGS, BRACELET, BAR PIN AND PENDANT OF ARTISTIC DESIGN 





SAPPHIRE AND DIAMOND 


MOUNTED SAUTOIR PENDANTS AND WATCH 


price, a timepiece was procurable; but the 


purchase amounts to nothing as only Bol- 


shevist officials are allowed to have time- 


pieces. 


And, as to the jewelers, they were 
powerless, and, after living on their savings, 
they had to take such work as they could 


find, such as dishwashing in the communal 


kitchens or other hard work. 
Altegether the 


Scviet sales-place .em- 
ployed 53 persons; in May, 1919, 50,000 
rubles were received from repairs to time- 


pieces; and the losses amounted to over 
80,000 rubles. A watchmaker earns monthly 
3,600 rubles, but can only live three or four 


days on it, then becomes a profiteer. 


The Racine-Kenosha Jewelers’ 


Club 


held their quarterly meeting in the new 
store of Pres. T. J. Dale, recently... An 


enthusiastic gathering was reported and 
the members present voted to assess each 


$5 to help derfay expenses in fighting the 
proposed increase in the Federal revenue 
tax on jewelry and to assist in bringing 
about the first gross sales or turnover fax 
which the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee 
is advocating and which is composed. of 
the Business Men’s National Tax Com- 


-mittee. 
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it has passed into the grave upon the finger 


of the beloved one.”—Edwards, 


been the means of saving a_ kingdom. 
The above quotaticn may prove of valué 


The Ring 
——= : “It is made the symbol of power; and 
wT HIS little perfect figure” (the ring) has been a mark of slavery. Love has 
“may seem to be a trifling matter on 
which to found an essay ; and yet we shall 
find it connected with history and poetry. 
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TWO FORMS OF PENDANT WATCHES 


It is, indeed, a small link, although it has BAR PIN, BROOCH AND RINGS OF DELICATE DESIGN 
bound together millions for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, more se- 
curely than could the shackle wrought for 
An impression of it may have 


placed it where a vein was supposed to vi- to the jeweler in preparing his advertising 
brate in the heart. Affection and friendship literature. 
have wrought it into a remembrance; and 

The representative of a merchant in Chile 
is in the United States and desires to pur- 


a felon. 
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BAR PINS AND BROOCHES OF GRACEFUL FORM 


MLE EF PIE 
é yr A S 
to ve & 
d », chase cheap jewelry and novelties. Terms: 
cash. Reference. For further information 
write to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at Washington, D. C., 


cr any of its branches and refer to file num- 
ber 34311. 








MODERN BROOCHES OF VARIOUS FORMS 
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Why Are Buckles Made Without Regard for the Leather 
Belts on Which They Will Be Used? 











By Herman Blum.* 














; 


URING the past 12 months, almost 
D every silversmith has undertaken to 
change the construction of the belt buckles 
he manufactures. The so-called hinge grip 
lever buckle, particularly with a dome shape, 
is being almost universally made today. 
How many manufacturers who have made 
new dies for these belt buckles, have taken 
the trouble to secure the standardized leather 
belts from two or three leading manufactur- 
ers, to make sure that the “bite” of the lever 
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will be correct—not too deep, to injure the 
leather, and not so shallow as to permit the 
belt to slip through the buckle. 

The following incident is an exact repre- 
sentation of the inception of one of these 
new buckles. The designer for one of the 
largest sterling silver manufacturing con- 
cerns in Providence decided to make one of 
the new belt buckles. He had worn for 
some time a delicate, high-grade Pin Seal 
leather belt as thin and flexible as a piece of 
ribbon. That belt was eminently satisfac- 
tory to that particular designer, and of 
course, he did not figure that belt of that 
make represented one in 10,000 in circula- 
tion. The buckle was made to fit the par- 
ticular belt of that designer. 

The consequence was that every buckle 
sold to a jobber or retailer by this concern 
had to have the hinge lever filed down to 





* President, Leatherwear Company of America, 


fit the average belt on the market. This 
caused endless annoyance, and in a short 
time disgusted a number of the customers of 
this’ particular house, absolutely killing the 
belt buckles for them. For the information 
of those manufacturers who have not yet 
standardized their buckles, permit me to 
state that 90 per cent. of all the leather belts 
on the market today are divided in the fol- 
lowing classes: 

“(1) Solid cowhide bridles, average thick- 
ness, 4g of an inch. 

“(2) Lined and stitched belts, 
thickness, 3/32’to % of an inch. 

“(3) Tubular belts, average thickness % 
of an inch. 4 

“(4) Linedt and stitched belts of extra 
heavy leathery 4% to 5/32 of an inch. 

The fact that the first of this group, 
namely, cowhide bridle belts, are rapidly 
growing in favor and increasing in use, 
brings up anéther important point. The 
softer lined and stitched and tubular belts 
give a certain amount to the pressure of the 
lever buckle. The cowhide bridle belts do 
not give at all. Therefore, it is necessary 
to adjust buckles most carefully on an aver- 
age basis. 

Levers which grip a piece of leather belt 
only by squeezing a lump into the surface 
of the buckle cannot be regarded as perfect. 

Retail jewelers who buy silvér,- buckles 
without due regard for the staridardized 
types of leather belts, are inviting disaster, 
for the haberdasher and department. store 
buyer have been educated along this" fine 
and studies the mechanical featutes ‘of 
buckles, thus rendering expert service to the 
buyer in fitting belts and buckles. 

The use of silver buckles and belts con- 
tinues to grow. Why? Because this article 


average 
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men to the superior comfort and style of 
leather belts. The millions of men who 
wear cheap leather belts ranging from 50 
cents up, are all good prospects for ‘the jew- 
elers to sell a silver buckle and belt. There- 
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fore, this business is important and should 
be carefully watched and cultivated. | 

Another factor which makes fof the 
growing importance of the belt and buckles 
business, is the fact that leather belts have 
been drastically reduced during the past 
couple of months. 

The process of deflation in raw hides has 





ARTISTIC GEM SET BROOCH _ 


is one’ of the few,,items carried by .the 
jeweler, that is absolutely a utility nroduc- 
tion. Every man has to wear either a belt 
or suspenders to hold up his trousers. The 
Great War has educated millions of young 


been completed. Hides which sold in 1919 
at 48 cents per pound, now bring in. the 
neighborhood of 20 cents per pound; calf- 
skins which sold for over $1 per pound have 
dropped even more in proportion, selling as 
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The Uses of Diamonds in the Industries 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Frank B. Wade 














ANY people who are well acquainted 
M with the diamond as a gem have had 
little opportunity to learn of the many in- 
tensely practical uses to which the diamond 
is put. In recent years such uses have 
greatly increased in kind and in extent and, 
gs the value of the rough diamonds that 
are sold for industrial purposes has greatly 

increased thereby, the sale and use of “bort, 
for that is the name usually given to rough 
diamonds that are used for mechanical pur- 
poses, now has a considerable bearing on the 
price of gem diamonds. Diamond merchants 
and jewelers should therefore keep informed 
as to prices of bort as well as to prices of 
gem diamonds. As a further reason for 
getting acquainted with these other uses of 
diamonds it may be urged that the diamond 
salesman who knows most about the whole 
subject of diamonds can talk more inter- 
estingly about his goods and, other things 
being equal, he will be the best salesman. 

It will therefore be the purpose of this 
article to bring before the reader some of 
the more important uses of diamonds and to 
furnish also some account of why the dia- 
mond is better suited to each of these uses 
than any other material. Something of the 
method of handling diamonds to get the 
best results will be given and a brief ac- 
count of general market values of different 
sizes and grades of bort will be attempted. 

To begin, then, it should be known that 
only relatively few of all the diamonds so 
laboriously won from the earth are of fine 
gem quality. A very large per cent, nearly 
one-half in fact, of the rough diamonds 
from the mines are unfit for cutting and 
polishing. Some of them are too nearly 
opaque or of too dark a brown to be pleas- 
ing when cut. Others are so badly shattered 
and cracked as to be impossible as gems. 
Still others are of such confused crystaliza- 
tion, or so “knotty,” as the diamond cutter 
would say, that it would be exceedingly dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to polish them, and 
others are in fine splinters or irregular frag- 
ments and hence unfit for cutting. 

Thus it becomes necessary to sort out 
all these classes of diamonds from the total 
output before the gem stones are graded for 
selling to the big cutters who have from 
time to time what is called a “sight of the 
goods.” 

Just as the finer diamonds are carefully 
graded, according to color, size and degree 
of imperfection, so the bort is sorted into 
lots of similar size, or quality or degree of 
imperfection, or sometimes according to the 
shape of the pieces and their adaptability 
to certain special uses. 

For many years the sale of bort yielded 
but small returns to the mines, as the price 
was very low. Moreover the price of bort 
fluctuated widely, even after the strong cen- 
tralized control of the syndicate had stabil- 
ized the prices of the gem diamonds. In 
recent years, however, prices have been very 
much higher and during the war some of 
the better grades of bort diamonds in large 
sizes brought almost if not quite as much, 


as some of the lower grades of diamonds 
that were offered for cutting. Many a 
rough diamond that could very easily have 
been cut was sold in the rough to be used 
in tuning up an emery wheel. Of course 
no fine white, perfect, well crystallized ma- 
terial was used thus, but many a perfectly 
clean and clear stone of a deep but dingy 
brown tint was put into the lots of bort 
that were offered at the higher prices. 

Some really pretty tinted stones from 
Brazil were thus sold as bort, their size in 
such cases being too small to make them 
saleable as “fancy” stones. 

Thus in the past few years the means 
of the diamond mines has been materially 
increased because of the many new uses 
of and the high prices obtainable for bort. 

Let us now consider what are some of 
the uses that have led to the enhanced value 
of the poorer grades of rough diamonds. 
Nearly everyone knows of the use of rough 
diamonds in cutting glass. Many people 
suppose that any diamond will cut glass but 
such is not the case. A cut and polished 
diamond will scratch glass easily and deeply 
but the glass will not then break cleanly 
along the line of the scratch. The glazier’s 
diamond is a very tiny rough diamond 
whose crystal form is such that when 
mounted in the tool, it presents a blunt 
curved edge to the glass upon which it is 
pressed. The pressure of the glazier’s hand 
thus transferred to the glass at one very 
narrow spot overstrains the glass and a 
tiny crack results. As the diamond is 
drawn along over the glass the crack is led 
wherever the diamond goes. Any other ma- 
terial than diamond, if sufficiently strong 
and hard, might be used. The diamond, 
being exceedingly hard and fairly strong, 
does not lose its smooth, curving, blunt edge 
until after many years, if it is carefully 
used. A tiny steel wheel, in the low priced 
type of glass cutter, serves the same pur- 
pose, but, as steel is not much harder than 
glass, the rolling friction is arranged for, as 
otherwise the steel edge would be soon 
blunted. It is not unusual for half a million 
dollars worth of glaziers’ diamonds to be 
imported into the United States in a single 
year. 

Perhaps the largest single use of bort is 
for dressing grinding wheels. These, being 
of emery or corundum or carborundum (or 
of some similar very hard substance) can- 
not be made absolutely true without the aid 
of some equally hard or better still some 
still harder substance. It is true that there 
are devices which make use of the superior 
toughness of iron to break down the grains 
of abrasive material, as well as the binding 
substance of the wheel, and thus true it up, 
in a measure; but these devices seldom give 
a surface with which one can grind to the 
very narrow limits required in modern ma- 
chine practice. Thus the rough diamond is 
of tremendous value on account of its great 
hardness and considerable toughness, as a 
tool for truing up grinding wheels. It 
must first be firmly fixed in a holder, which 
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can then be used, either in the hand and 
supported across a firm support or better 
still in an adjustable but very steady me- 
chanical support. The grinding wheel is 
put in rapid motion and kept wet while the 
diamond is lightly pressed against the sur- 
face to be trued and passed across it. A 
light cut should be taken, for diamond, while 
hard, is also fairly brittle and, moreover, 
it has a very ready cleavage in certain di- 
rections and will easily split or even break 
if too much pressure is used. There must 
be no looseness in the supporting mechan- 
ism for “chattering” of the tool will greatly 
shorten the life of the diamond. 

Various ingenious devices have been in- 
vented for holding the rough diamond in 
its tool. Sometimes the metal of the holder 
is burnished down around the stone. Other 
workers braze the diamond into place. Per- 
haps the best method is to cast a suitable 
alloy around the diamond. Care must be 
used not to overheat the diamond as a 
very high temperature will alter diamond 
to graphite. Airholes around the diamond 
must also be avoided. A modification of 
the Goldschmidt method of making a cast- 
ing is sometimes used in setting a rough 
diamond. Aluminum filings are mixed with 
iron oxide, and perhaps other metallic 
oxides added to vary the character of the 
casting and to lower the temperature of the 
reaction. The mixture is then ignited, a 
high temperature results and the iron is 
set free and at the same time melted and 
it can then be allowed to run into a suitable 
mould in which the diamond has previously 
been placed in the proper position. Thus 
the piece of bort is very securely fixed in 
Place. The casting can then be turned up 
smooth, the weight of the diamond marked 
upon it and the tool is then ready for its 
holder. 


It is exceedingly important that the work- 
er who determines what position the dia- 
mond shall occupy in the tool should know 
something of the crystallography of dia- 
mond, for diamonds have their “hard 
points” and also softer ones. Each crystal 
is a problem in itself. Since nearly all 
“bort” diamonds are more or less flawed it 
also becomes necessary to have regard to the 
direction and size of the cracks, in setting 
the diamond in the tool. Many pieces of 
bort are knotty or cross grained, and ad- 
vantage should be taken of that in mounting 
them. For lack of knowledge of these mat- 
ters thousands of dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds have been ruined in hundreds of 
shops in this country. Such an economic 
waste can and should be avoided. 

The size and speed of the grinding wheel 
should be considered in choosing diamonds 
for truing purposes. Large wheels require 
large diamonds. There is considerable dif- 
ference in the hardness and durability of 
diamonds from different mines. Some very 
hard gray “Jagers,” for example, which 
would prove very lasting in the hands of a 
careful and skilled workman, might be less 
lasting than softer but tougher, dark brown 
stones from some other mine. Where very 
great strength and toughness are required 
the Brazilian carbonado or “black diamond” 
should be used. This is a cryptocrystalline 
variety, found in quantity only in Brazil. 
While the exterior is coke-like and does 
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not reveal any crystal structure, yet under 

the microscope, hosts of tiny octahedral dia- 
monds can be seen. Carbonado is thus of a 
very fine grained, marble-like texture and 
hence tough as well as hard. 

One of the chief uses of carbonado is in 
core drills intended for very deep borings, 
as in exploring for diamonds in hard strata 
or in any other deep exploration or sam- 
pling. The weight and pressure of the tools 
would crush crystallized diamond but the 
carbonado resists the pressure and cuts rap- 
idly, even in very hard rock. Carbonado 
has recently been used in edged tools for 
working metal to very close dimensions. 

Among the many other uses of “bort” dia- 
mond one of the most interesting is in cir- 
cular and other types of saws for cutting 
stone. Large numbers of rough diamonds 
are firmly fixed in the edge of a steel disk 
which is rotated at high speed and brought 
in contact with the stone to be sawed. Very 
rapid and very smooth work results and 
there is little waste of material. Some- 
times the diamonds are set in the edges of 
a series of straight steel blades and large 
slabs of stone are then cut into narrow slabs 
by imparting a backward and forward mo- 
tion to the frame that holds the blades while 
the latter are made to rest upon the stone to 
be sawed. Of course in all such cases the 
diamonds are kept cool by means of running 
water. 

So carefully does the Diamond Syndicate 
grade its diamonds that it is only rarely that 
a stone fit to be cut into a gem gets in with 
the bort. More often, as many a diamond 
cutter has learned to his sorrow, knotty 
stones that are better suited to mechanical 
purposes, get in with the gem goods, Fre- 
quently people who handle quantities of bort 
select stones that look as though they might 
be cut and get a diamond cutter to try to 
“make” them. It is seldom that anything 
good comes back. The writer of this ar- 
ticle once tried the game with a fine looking 
pure white crystal of about 3.5 carats. It 
had very few defects in it and looked as 
though it might be cut. On first thought 
the cutter agreed that it could be “made.” 
After several weeks of effort he was not so 
sanguine and after still more hard work he 
was very sure that it couldn’t be done. In 
fact he returned it with that verdict. As 
he had rubbed off nearly half the weight 
already, which was a dead loss, and as his 
time was also lost, for he made no charge 
for his failure, it seemed to the author that 
something ought to be done with it to get 
us both out “whole.” By saying “pretty 
please” and promising twice the usual fee, 
and suggesting that, while it might not be 
possible to cut the stone to the same shape 
and proportions that are usually used, yet it 
might be cut much as an East Indian cut- 
ter would cut a ruby—that is, with the 
greatest possible saving of weight and with 
its facets unsymmetrically placed, but with 
every part of the surface polished, we got 
the cutter to try again. The resulting bril- 
liant weighed about 1.60 carats. It was very 
white, only slightly imperfect in crystal- 
lization, and fairly lively at a little distance. 
Mounted in a ring, it looked like $1,000. 
When viewed through a lens it looked more 
like $.30. There wasn’t 2 really well pol- 
ished facet on it. Its knotty grain made it 
impossible to get a fine surface. The man 
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who set it apart from the gem diamonds 
when grading them knew his business. It 
was really fit only for bort. 

A still more recent incident may be of 
interest and may result similarly. In this 
case the piece of bort was as black as your 
hat. ‘It was, however, a well crystal- 
lized piece, a regular octahedron. On 
holding it up to a strong light it was no- 
ticed that a little light came through the 
apparently opaque stone. This led to the 
suspicion that there was a black crust on 
the exterior and that the stone was clear 
inside. On polishing a couple of places on 
the surface by means of a diamond charged 
lap it was found that the black crust, like 
beauty, was indeed only skin deep. The 
interior was clear and apparently of fair 
color and nearly free from defects. The 
stone is now being polished and we hope 
that, just once, we will be able to beat the 
nearly unbeatable game of the diamond syn- 
dicate but there may still be some unfor- 
seen obstacle to success. 

DIAMONDS FOR WIRE MAKING 

Since the electrical industry has had so 
remarkable a growth it has become neces- 
sary to have wire drawn with very great 
accuracy. Any slight variation in diameter 
in different parts of a wire changes its elec- 
trical resistance and also tends to unbalance 
the load on a high speed dynamo or motor. 
The wire for such uses must be almost 
absolutely uniform. In drawing wire 
through the best steel drawplates the dia- 
meter of the opening gradually increases. 
Diamonds of thin shape or thin plates 
cleaved from thicker diamonds are now 
drilled with great accuracy and wire drawn 
through such plates has exactly the same 
dimensions, though mile after mile be 
drawn through the plate. Large quantities 
of diamonds find their way to the wire 
drawer’s plants. 

DIAMOND BEARINGS 


Electric meters and other delicate instru- 
ments are frequently furnished with dia- 
mond bearings just as watches have jeweled 
bearings. The life of a diamond bearing 
is, of course, much greater than that of 
even a ruby bearing. 

Slender slivers of diamond are employed 
in drilling .tiny holes in hard materials. 
Artificially shaped pieces of clear sound dia- 
mond are used as cutting tools in turning 
hard rubber, ebonite, etc., materials that 
rapidly turn the edge of even the best steel 
tools. Very fine finish can be had with 
such diamond edge-tools also. 

The poorest of the bort is separated from 
the rest and sold as “crushing bort.” This 
is pounded to powder in steel mortars and 
then screened and further graded by being 
floated in oil and thus the various grades of 
diamond dust are prepared. Aside from its 
use by diamond cutters in polishing dia- 
monds this diamond dust is used by lapi- 
daries in slitting and in cutting other pre- 
cious stones. A thin disk of iron is 
“charged” on its edge with diamond pow- 
der and then, while water runs freely over 
it, it is rotated at high speed and may then 
be used to slice any precious stone in any 
desired direction, and with very little waste 
of material. A diamond-charged lap will 
facet any hard stone rapidly and at the same 
time leave the surface in better condition 
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for the subsequent operation of polishing 
than the cheaper carborundum. Diamond 
dust, once graded, keeps its size beautifully, 
while carborundum, being more brittle and 
splintery, breaks down into various sizes, 
and the larger pieces scratch the surface 
that is being cut. It thus requires more 
time in polishing to remove the scratches 
left by a carborundum charged lap. 

Diamond cutters use considerable bort in 
cutting gem diamonds. It is a case of dia- 
mond cut diamond. The piece of bort is 
set in the end of a holder and held against 
the rotating gem diamond. Thus the cor- 
ners of the latter are rubbed off and its 
shape altered and made to approximate that 
of the finished stone. 

One such piece of bort that had been used 
to cut many a gem diamond was purchased 
by the writer from a cutter because of its 
dark reddish-brown color, It was hoped 
that it would yield a peculiar gem if it 
could be cut. A particularly skillful dia- 
mond cutter succeeded in making it into a 
cushion shaped stand of dark brown color. 
On taking it to a jeweler to have it set in 
a scarf pin the jeweler marked the job en- 
velope “Set garnet in scarf pin”! 

Thus a peculiar diamond was obtained 
but it is only fair to say that it was of no 
great beauty. The Syndicate’s grader did 
not make a very serious mistake when that 
piece went into the bort. 


THE PRICES OF BORT 


In concluding, we will give just a glimpse 
of values of bort. For years before the 
great war $15 was a big price to pay for a 
carat of even very fine bort of a carat to 
two carats in size. Smaller and poorer 
stones ran down to two or three dollars per 
carat and crushing bort could be had for 
still less. Carbonado, however, was even 
then high in price, good material of carat 
size being worth $40 or more per carat, 
and large pieces, of three to six carats, be- 
ing worth $80 or more per carat. 

The enormous industrial activity induced 
by the war caused a huge increase in the use 
of diamonds for mechanical purposes. The 
growth of the automobile industry also 
largely increased the demand for bort. 
Hence the price rose to unheard of figures. 
Ordinary to good material of one to two 
or three carats rose to from $25 to $38 per 
carat. Fine material, practically free from 
flaws, was offered as high as $70 per carat. 
Much of this latter material could have 
been cut, although it would have yielded 
brown stones. Smaller stones of course 
brought less per carat and larger ones rather 
more. Carbonado of even 1 carat size be- 
came worth nearly $100. 

With the close of the war it would have 
been natural to expect a considerable slump 
in the price of bort, but the great activity 
that continued until recently prevented any 
marked fall in prices and so many plants 
had come to use diamonds in one way-or 
another during the war and continued to 
use them, that they helped to sustain prices. 
With the lull in manufacturing that we are 
now experiencing we may perhaps expect a 
somewhat easier market but it is very un- 
likely that the price of machanical diamonds 
will ever recede to prewar rates, or that 
there will ever again be such wide fluctua- 
tions in values as used to occur. 
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A Word About Rock Crystal Balls and Their Production 





Curator of Mineralogy, 


By Herbert P. Whitlock, 


American 


Mureun of Natural History 














——=! 
MONG the semi-precious stones there 
js none, with the exception of jade, 
which has been so extensively used as a 
material for carved objects as rock crystal. 
From Italy and France have come the 
graceful vases, chalices, bowls, and drinking 


yessels of classic beauty with fine and rich. 


ornamentation; from Russia, art objects 


usually mounted on bronze, wrought into 
decorative forms, such as dragons, storks, 
tortoises and grotesque human figures. 
The clear, polished ball, contrasting with 
its dark bronze mounting, is pre-eminently 
an artistic object, lending itself with espe- 
cial facility to the Japanese taste, which 
sets aside one beautiful thing as sufficient 











A BALL 10 CENTIMETERS IN 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 


of more severe and geometric treatment, as 
well as exquisite statuettes and figurines in 
this limpid medium; and from the Orient 
the odd-shaped vases and snuff bottles 
characteristic of Chinese art. Among all 
of these, however, there are probably no 
series of objects fashioned of rock crystal 
which are more striking and characteristic 
than the spheres or balls made by the 
lapidary artists of Japan. The best of 
these are cut from flawless quartz crystals, 
clear and absolutely colorless, and are 





DIAMETER CARVED 
MOUNTED ON A BRONZE ELEPHANT OF HINDCO WORKMANSHIF, 


HISTORY BY SIDNEY 








FLAWLESS ROCK CRYSTAL AND 
PRESENTED TO THE 
AND VICTOR BEVIN 


FROM 


to contemplate and admire in an entire 
room. Groups of these balls, delicately 
balanced in their mountings, have been fre- 
quently employed in that land of earth- 
quakes to give warning of shocks, being 
shaken from their balanced poises by the 
slight preliminary tremors. 

Rock crystal spheres, moreover, have 
been, since very ancient times, the especial 
stock in trade of the occult foreteller of 
events. Gazing into the still depths of 
these bits of earth’s clearest substance, 
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these seers of the future, so they tell us, 
can conjure up pictures impossible of pro- 
duction from commonplace glass. It is 
this alleged occult property which has 
raised the rock crystal sphere from a place 
of pre-eminent beauty to one of even 
higher romance and unreality, and woven 
around it an intricate web of legendary 
mysticism. 

Dr. Dee, a crystal gazer of the 17th Cen- 
tury, has handed down in his diary a very 
elaborate and complete description of the 
methods employed by occultists of that pe- 
riod, which are practically the same as 
those in use today. The crystal ball is 
supported upon a background of neutral 
tone, preferably black, in a room hung 
with similar draperies and lit only with 
candles, tapers or lamps, which concentrate 
what little light there is present on the 
crystal. The operator fixes his gaze upon 
the brilliant spot of light reflected from the 
polished surface of the crystal until con- 
sciousness of his surroundings is replaced 
by subconscious “vision.” It is significant 
that in all descriptions of these “visions,” 
what we may call the critical period, is 
marked by the fading away of the image of 
the ball itself from conscious sight and its 
replacing by a thin cloud, or mist, upon 
which the prophetic “images” appear. 

In a certain sense, no less marvelous 
than the alleged occult powers of the crys- 
tal ball, are the simple means employed by 
the Japanese artisans in producing them. 


_ This art, which is said to be handed down 


from father to son for generations, con- 
sists of manual dexterity carried to a su- 
perlative degree. Armed with only twe 
primitive tools, the lapidary shapes from 
an angular quartz crystal a sphere of per- 
fect roundness and high polish. The quartz 
crystal is first roughly shaped to the form 
of a ball by chipping asd abrading it with 
a piece of steel about 12 inches long and 
a half inch wide, which has a concave cut- 
ting edge somewhat like a carpenter’s 
gouge. When, by means of this treatment, 
the ball has been made round and approxi- 
mately smooth, a joint of bamboo is used 
to complete the polishing, quartz dust, 
which lodges in the pores of the bamboo, 
and finally rouge, furnishing the abrasive. 

This all sounds extremely simple and no 
doubt is—to one who -is trained to do it. 
But let the reader undertake it himself, 
if he doubts the wonderful manual skill 
of these Orientals. Of course, in the 
lapidary shops of Europe and America, 
where the grinding and polishing of crys- 
tal balls are undertaken, the lathe and the 
casting of just the right curvature for a 
ball of required diameter render the task 
infinitely more simple; but even with these 
aids the production of a rock crystal ball, 
of say three inches diameter, is a matter 
of weeks. 

Inasmuch as the labor expended on a 
crystal ball of even modest size renders 
it a very costly object, the question which 
naturally presents itself is, how can a 
purchaser be sure he is buying quartz and 
not glass? 

There are two very good ways of dis- 
tinguishing quartz from its much more 
plebeian imitator. In the first place, almost 
every piece of glass large enough for a 
ball of even small size is reasonably sure 
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to contain one or more round bubbles. 
Ajthough extremely minute these may be 
detected with a good “loupe” or hand- 
jens. And inasmuch as quartz never con- 
tains round cavities, the presence of these 
latter will at once stamp the ball in which 
they are found as spurious. There is, 
moreover, a much more exact test which 
the writer has found to be applicable to 
balls from about one and a half inch di- 
ameter up. Quartz has the optical prop- 
erty, called double refraction, of exhibit- 
ing two images of everything which is 
viewed through it in a certain direction. 
It therefore becomes a very easy matter 
to apply the test by drawing a cross of 
fine lines on a piece of paper and then 
resting the ball on this cross and shifting 
it until a double image of the lines ap- 
pears to the eye through the ball. It is 
impossible for a glass ball to produce this 
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Ancient Ring Fingers 





N his introduction to the “Catalogue of 

the Finger Rings, Greek, Etruscan, and 

Roman, in the British Museum,” F. H. 
Marshall, M. A., says: 

“Something may be said as to the fingers 
on which rings were usually worn in an- 
cient times. The point is not one of great 
interest or importance, for custom was very 
fluctuating from period to period, and it 
is impossible to determine it with certainty 
for any given time. Pliny’s short statement 
is as follows: At first the fourth finger 
was the one selected, as can be seen from 
the statues of Numia and Servius Tullus; 
next the first finger was chosen, and finally 
the little finger. In Pliny’s day the middle 
finger alone remained unornamented, the 
others were sometimes loaded up to the top 
joints. Ateius Capito, the celebrated jurist 
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“The gigantic Emperor Maximinus (235- 
238 A. D.) wore his wife’s bracelet as a 
ring upon his thumb.” 








Pep Paragraphs 





By S. A. Chandler 
OFT snaps usually fall to hard-working 
chaps. 

A real boss is one who can get work 
out of employees. , 

Truth is often hard to see because it’s 
so near at hand. 

Back up your plans with execution, 
then you’re bound to win. 

Enthusiasm is the lamp which throws. 
light into the darkest corners. 

Failures follow the well-beaten paths. 
because they demanded the least effort. 
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effect, and so we come at the end to an 
actual vision, which anyone can see by 
gazing into a rock crystal ball. 


Standard Time Adopted in Uruguay 





A CIRCULAR from the Meteorological 
Institute in Montevideo announced 
that, beginning April 30, 1920, the official 
time throughout the republic of Uruguay 
would be that of the 60th Meridian west 
of Greenwich. The time signals sent out 
from Montevideo will in future conform 
to this time, instead of to that of 56 deg. 
12 min. 45 sec. (the longitude of Monte- 
video). 


The puzzle of accounting for the occa- 
sional absence of the hall-mark on some 
pieces of old English plate is clearly eluci- 
dated by F, H. Bigelow (“Historic Silver 
of the Colonies”), as follows: “When silver 
was brought by the owner to be remade into 
other vessels, the goldsmith escaped the 
obligation of having them assayed and hall- 
marked, as there was no penalty. Conse- 
quently, some genuine English plate is 
without hall-marks.” 


who flourished under Augustus, maintained, 
cn the contrary, that originally the ring was 
worn indifferently on any finger and on 
either hand, but that subsequently, owing 
to the increased value of rings, they were 
atyvays worn on the left hand, where they 
were less exposed to damage. The fourth 
finger was chosen for reasons of conveni- 
ence. 

“Another explanation was that this par- 
ticular finger was selected because a nerve 
ran straight to it from the heart. The 
middle finger—the digitus infamis—was 
avoided, except, according to Pliny, in Gaul 
and Britain. Plutarch asks a question * * * 
thus showing that the fourth was the usual 
finger in his day. But it is impossible 
to lay down any hard and fast rule for 
a particular period, as is shown, for ex- 
ample, by an inscription of about the end 
of the second century A. D., where a statue 
of Isis is described as having (a) on the 
little finger two rings set with diamonds; 
(b) on the next, i. e., the fourth, finger an 
anulus polypsephus set with emeralds and 
a pearl; (c) in digito summo, i. e., probably 
the tip of the fourth finger (not the middle 
finger as Hiibner suggests) a ring set with 
an emerald. 


THE JAPANESE LAPIDARIES AND CRYSTAL BALL IN FIVE STAGES OF MANUFACTURE 


(From the Collection of Columbia University, New York) 


A man’s worst enemy is his own dis- 
inclination to do the things he knows he 
should. 

Dollars don’t grow on bushes, but they 
fall to the guys who go out to gather 
them in. 

If you haven’t faith in what you're 
doing, it’s a good hunch that you’re just 
where you don’t belong. 

No one succeeds by sitting around 
waiting for something to turn up, but 
by getting out and doing the turning. 

Work and play seldom go together, 


but it’s a rock-bottom fact that hard 
workers frequently are the hardest 
players. 


Show an intelligent man where he’s 
wrong, and he’ll thank you; try to show 
an ignorant one, and he’ll curse you be- 
cause he doesn’t know better. 


A window in the store of J. Isenberg & 
Co., Galveston, Tex., was recently smashed 
and jewelry valued at $600 stolen. A man 
who was seen gathering up some jewelry 
was arrested and is being held on a charge 
of robbery. 
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The Cultivation of Pearl Oysters in Lower California* 

















HE strange and out-of-the-way corner of 

T the world known as Lower California 
possesses one thing that is unique. The 
world has nothing else like it, and its rela- 
on sounds almost like a fairy tale. 
In other words, who has ever heard of 
the great pearl-oyster cultivating plant on 
the coast of Lower California—the only 
kind in the world? True, there are many 
portions of both Europe and of this con- 
tinent where the edible oyster is “culti- 
yated,” but not another establishment exists 
where pearl-oysters are the subject of arti- 
ficial propagation and care. 

Away off down there (look at your map) 
on the southeastern portion of the Gulf 
coast of the Territory, you note an islet 
a short distance off the shore marked “Isla 
del Espiritu Santo,” or the Island of the 
Holy Ghost. It is some 15 miles north 
of La Paz, the only settlement of any size 
or importance in the region, and is in the 
center of the natural pearl oyster beds 
which are found for a distance of hundreds 
of miles up and down that coast. Between 
the island and the nearest mainland is the 
“Canal of San Lorenzo,” and the San Ga- 
briel Cove, and here it is that the business 
of “cultivating” the pearl-oyster and en- 
couraging it to do its best for the behoof 
of gem-lovers and wearers is carried on 
upon.an extensive and important, as well as 
decidedly lucrative scale. 

The Gulf of California itself at this point 
and for a long distance in either direction 
abounds in natural deposits of the pearl- 
oyster, which have been exploited ever since 
the discovery of that body of water by the 
Conquistadores, which is now known as the 
Gulf of California, but was called by them 
the Sea of Cortez, as indeed it is still known 
to some extent and can be found so desig- 
nated on certain maps. In their natural 
‘condition and when unprotected these oy- 
sters are the prey of a variety of sub- 
marine animal life, while the scattered na- 
ture of the beds makes their exploitation 
anything but a certain source of revenue, 
though ample returns not infrequently re- 
ward the pearl fishers. Nevertheless it may 
well be called a game of chance, though at- 
tracting many, as it is a “gamble” with all 
the lure of the gambling table, though in 
this case the “stakes” are not even in sight 
and the player has to “go it blind.” After 
long experience in this enticing game of 
chance, and perhaps encouraged by the suc- 
cess that is known to attend the cultivation 
of the edible oyster, an enterprising individ- 
val decided that it might be feasible to 
apply those methods or something like them 
to the systematic production of pearls by 
Protecting the parent oyster from the rav- 
ages of its enemies, and even to encourage 
them to make the secretions that form the 
pearls, as also to increase the production 
of the shells, which form not the least im- 
portant source of revenue for the pearl 
fishermen. 

A plan was decided upon, after much 
thought, in order to provide against all pos- 


ti 


"Extract from an article in the Merican Review. 


sible contingencies, and it is sufficient to 
say that it has been carried through to suc- 
cess, and the business of cultivating the 
pearl-oyster has been put upon a successful 
and remunerative basis. A technical de- 
scription of the plant would interest no one 
except a technical expert or student. For 
the average newspaper reader it is sufficient 
to say that a section of the bay was walled 
off by a substantial masonry pier or dike, 
reaching well above high water mark. 
Upenings in this pier admit the free passage 
of the sea water, but are protected by heavy 
wire screens that prevent any injurious 
animal life from entering. A large part of 
the bottom of this segregated area was 
cleared of all growth and paved with rock 
brought from the mainland and laid by men 
in diving dress. 

The oyster “spat” or seed at certain sea- 
sons are found floating in the water, having 
been propagated from the “wild” oysters. 
Wire trays provided with short pieces of 
lath are used for collecting the seed, the 
young oysters attaching themselves to the 
wood. Large oysters of both sexes (they 
are male and female) are also placed in 
these trays in order to make sure of a sup- 
ply of spat. When sufficient have been 
gathered the trays are placed in masonry 
channels inside of the protected area, and 
are left several months until sufficiently 
grown. They are then transferred to large 
crates which are placed on paved runways 
in the protected region of the bay, and 
there left until they are mature, from three 
to four years being required to reach full 
maturity so far as the shell is concerned. 
After four years the shells are subject to 
deterioration from a variety of causes. The 
pearls are most frequently secreted in the 
young oysters and increase in size with 


time. But after three years few are se- 
creted. 
There is danger of loss as well as 


from accidents to the oyster, which permit 
the pearl to drop from its home. Most of 
the pearls are found in the flesh of the 
oyster, but occasionally they are ‘attached 
to the shell. Some beautiful specimens 
have been shown the writer, one noteworthy 
from there being two snow-white pearls of 
exactly the same size and attached to the 
shell firmly, but so as to leave all but the 
small point of contact free and exposed. 
By cutting these twin pearls from the shell 
and leaving sufficient of the latter to hold 
them together as arranged by nature, a 
decidedly novel and handsome ornament 
could be made. Other interesting specimens 
were two shells into which small fish had 
swum when opened for feeding. The in- 
truders were at once killed and their bodies 
covered with the secretion which forms the 
pearls. They are clearly outlined on the 
polished inside surface of the shell and 
present a most interesting example of the 
capability of the oyster in protecting it- 
self from outside attack. 

When the oysters have attained the 
proper age for marketing, the crates con- 
taining the shells are hauled by windlass 
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up the runways from the bottom of the 
bay and the contents are spread out for 
examination. As in the diamond mines of 
South Africa, every precaution has to be 
taken to prevent the cupidity of the shell 
openers from making way with the valuable 
contents when found. One watcher is as- 
signed to each two opens, and the move- 
ments of their hands are carefully watched 
while the work is going on. The shells 
themselves are afterwards cleaned and pre- 
pared for market, bringing as high as $500 
per ton. 

The accepted theory of the origin of 
pearls, according to the originator of this 
plant, Gaston Vives, is that they are 
formed in the fleshy part of the oyster as 
the result of the intrusion of a cestode para- 
site, around which the oyster secretes a 
layer of epithelial tissue, within which the 
pearl is eventually formed. 


Prior to the revolution several crops of 
shell had been secured, and the industry 
promised to be highly remunerative. Un- 
fortunately bandits destroyed a portion of 
the plant located on shore—the buildings, 
shelters, etc—and at present efforts are 
under way to restore the establishment and 
put it again into full working order. 
Enough was accomplished in the years prior 
to the revolution, however, to detnonstrate 
that the idea had been entirely removed 
from the domain of chance, and that it is 
as nearly a practical business proposition 
with a certainty of adequate return as can 
be found. 








Oriental Weekday Jewels and Gowns 





THE idea of the adaptation of the jewel 

to suit the gown is no modern con- 
ceit, neither does it originate from the 
workings of Western minds. Dr. Kunz, 
in “The Curious Lore of Precious Stones,” 
makes this clear in the following words: 
“Fashion in some parts of the Orient dic- 
tates the use of special colors for raiment 
and jewels to be worn on the different days 
of the week. In Siam deep red silks and 
rubies are appropriate for Sunday wear; 
white fabrics and moonstones are prescrib- 
ed for Monday; light red garments and 
coral ornaments are favored for Tuesday; 
striped stuffs and jewels set with the cat’s- 
eye are considered the proper wear for 
Wednesday; green materials and emeralds 
are decreed for Thursday; silver-blue robes 
and ornaments set with diamonds are 
chosen for Friday, and on Saturday those 
who obey the dictates of fashion are clad 
in dark blue garments and wear sapphires 
of a similar hue.” 








Unique Pertabghur Enamels 





6¢ BEAUTIFUL transparent enamels are 

made at Petabghur in India. They 
look like slices of emerald or sapphire laid 
in beds of gold, having tiny figures of 
beaten gold let into their surfaces. 

“These enamels are made in that one place 
and by only two or three families, who 
keep their processes secret. Their only 
muffles are metal cups, and their furnace a 
hole in the earth in which they blow the 
fire up with the lungs.” Pollen. 
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Scottish Pearl Fisheries 
By George Cecil 


A ROMANTIC GEM 


NE occasionally hears of Scottish pearls ; 
and they have figured in Northern 
romances for many years. Mary, Queen of 
Scots, is said to have been partial to them, 
while certain of the Macdonald family have 
it that Flora of that ilk, a singularly son- 
sie’ lass, when wooed by “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” was not averse to a gift of Tay- 
side pearls set in chaplet form. Serious 
members of the Stuart clan profess to ad- 
vance irrefutable evidence that the “bonnie 
one found the pearls of his native land very 
useful when pursuing ladies with attentions 
which were more ardent than honorable. 
The Scottish pearl, in short, if not particu- 
larly valuable, ever has been much appre- 
ciated in Scotland—particularly as an eco- 
nomical gift. 
Meanwhile, little is known of it in other 
countries. So, to enlighten the reader. 


MUCH LABOR—LITTLE RETURN 


The industry, such as it is, flourishes on 
the east coast of Scotland, the oysters be- 
ing found at the mouths of the rivers and 
some miles inland. The fisherman provides 
himself with a long, oblong box, the bottom 
of which is made of glass. Pushing it down 
to the river bed, he is enabled to see the 
shells, a long pronged stick doing the rest. 
The oysters are placed in a bag, and when 
this is full the wader comes ashore to ex- 
amine his treasures. If one shell in 30 
produces a pearl, the merchant considers 
himself lucky; and if 10 per cent of the 
haul yield pearls worth a pound apiece, he 
is thought to be the most fortunate amongst 
men, It thus will be seen that a consider- 
able amount of labor brings little return. 
The work, however, is suited to the plod- 
ding Scotch temperament; and, beyond the 
cost of a pair of waders, there are no work- 
ing expenses to consider. 

Sometimes the river is worked by a 
gang, each man covering a given stretch 
of water. Diving, too, enters into the 
scheme of things; and the deep holes occa- 
sionally repay the diver for his trouble. On 
the other hand, he may repeatedly dive for 
half an hour, to risk a chill, and, perhaps, 
worse, to bring nothing but useless shells 
to. the surface. The diver then finds con- 
solation in whisky, of which he drinks an 
almost incredible amount. He takes it 
medicinally. 


THOSE MOTTLED PEARLS 


The pearls almost invariably are sold to 
the local jeweler, who, after collecting a 
bag full, tries his luck with an Edinburgh 
or Glasgow dealer. Unfortunately, very 
few of them bring him more than a few 
shillings each. Certainly, comparatively big 
prices have been realized during the past few 
decades, but only upon very rare occasions. 
It is doubtful if one pearl in a hundred 
enriches the finder with a five pound note. 

A vast percentage of the oysters contain 
mottled pearls, which are absolutely use- 
‘ess. So common, in fact, are they, that the 


children scarcely consider them worth the - 


trouble of making into dolls’ necklaces. And 
those which are streaked also have to. be 
discarded. . Caledonia’s curses are then loud 
and deep. 

It thus will be seen that the Scottish pearl 
fishing industry scarcely is a quick cut to 
fortune. Indeed, no man who is in regular 
work wastes his time over it. 





Turquoise 





TURQUOISE is coming into its own 

again. Circumstances are forcing it 
into the lime light. On account of the 
conditions governing other gems and their 
prices we are falling back to turquoise. And 
rightly so, think many American dealers, for 
of all the gems it is the real American gem. 
However, even at that, turquoise is not a 
cheap stone, unless bought direct from the 
miner. Its coming popularity may be 
traced from the fact that it is about due to 
come into style anyhow, for it comes like 
the locusts, every 13 years. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME “TURQUOIS” OR 


“TURQUOISE” 


It was first called “Turquis” or “Turkis” 
stone, having been introduced to Europe 
through Turkey. It is a poor name; it 
should have been called Sky stone. The 
Indians of the great southwest have their 
own name for it, many of them calling it 
by the old Aztec name, “Chal-cui-hui-tal,” 
meaning the highest and most valuable thing 
in the world. Here again is a much better 
name than “Turquoise” and might well be 
adopted. 

From the 12th to the 17th century it was 
used as a medicine when ground into a 
powder. And even from the time of the 
early Egyptians it was used ds an amulet 
and has thus been known for thousands of 
years as a guardian stone, protecting its 
owner from ill health and danger, and es- 
pecially good for eye trouble. And un- 
doubtedly today it is good for business. It 
has hundreds of superstitions, all good, giv- 
ing luck, wealth and health to the wearer. 
For right straight through the clouds on 
high, the turquoise brings a cheerful sky. 

Turquoise was first found in Persia, but 
those old mines are about played out. Very 
good turquoise is found in the United 
States, among the. best here now being in 
Nevada. A turquoise mine is generally on 
the side of a mountain, in a dead desert 
land, 20 to 50 miles from a railroad, about 
two to 20 miles from water, and at 5,000 to 
6,000 feet altitude. Turquoise is found in a 
rather soft rock. It comes in both nugget 
and vein formation. The nuggets run from 
pinhead to as large as an egg. The veins 
run in any and every direction, and are 
from knife blade thin to one inch in thick- 
ness. Turquoise mining is all open air 
work, all surface work. The turquoise dis- 
appears at from 20 to 35 feet depth, although 
some has been found at the 80 foot level. 


. dae 


The proper color to buy, in the writer’s 
opinion, is neither too light nor too deep a 
blue, but a medium blue—one that will wear 
well with diamonds and pearls, which must 
not be worn with garish colors. If a per- 
son is a brunette he or she should wear 
matrix; if a blonde, then wear a clean clear 
blue. This rule is not so cast iron as it 
may seem as very few people are strictly 
either” blondes or brunettes. 

Most precious stones are very nicely imi- 
tated, but no one has succeeded in produc- 
ing an imitation of turquoise matrix which 
would fool anyone who knew turquoise even 
a little bit. 


THE CARE OF TURQUOISE 


Most all turquoise will turn green if not 
properly handled. However, this is not al- 
ways undesirable, for many people prefer it 
green, and this turning process is one of 
the methods of proving that it really is gen- 
uine turquoise, and turquoise green is a good 
green and a very pretty stone. 

The way to prevent it from turning is to 
not let the perspiration from the hands or 
body touch it. There is a certain chemical 
in our bodies that will turn it. Some of 
us have this chemical more than others, 
therefore some will turn it and others will 
not. Consequently it is gambling to give 
every one a guarantee that turquoise will 
not change color. Many firms employ a 
chemical to hold the color, so it is reported, 
but no one seems to know what the chemical 
is. So the report does not have a substan- 
tial foundation. Another thing to keep 
away from turquoise is grease. Grease will 
deaden the lustre. The Indians rub grease 
in their turquoise. This deepens the color 
of the paler turquoise, but it kills the lustre. 

When used for dainty jewelry, such as 
rings, brooches, ear ornaments, pendants, 
necklaces, etc., it should be worn by clean 
dainty people and it shows up at its best 
at night when the lights are lit and the 
cares of the day time are forgotten. 

A most peculiar fact about turquoise is 
that while it can be set in copper, silver, 
gold or even leather, yet it is equally at 
home with platinum and is the one fit com- 
panion for the diamond, and justly so, for 
as the diamond typifies the blazing tropical 
sun, just so does the turquoise represent a 
bit of the soft southern skies, of which it is 
seemingly a part, and, like the blue sky, 
should not be defiled by unworthy, unclean 
hands. 








The contracts of infants are not absolutely 
void, but only voidable ; and if a youth under 
21 years of age, by falsely representing him- 
self to be an adult, which, he appears to be, 
for the purpose of inducing another to enter 
into a contract with him, and_ thereby, 
through such representation and appearance, 
the other party is led to believe that such 
infant is an adult and makes a contract with 
him, the benefit of which he obtains and 
retains, then, in a suit on that contract, 
the minor, it is held in La Rose v. Nich- 
ols, 92 N. J. L. 375, 105 Atl. 201, will not 
be permitted to set up the privilege of in- 
fancy, because by his fraudulent conduct he 
has estopped himself from so pleading; and 
this in a court of law, as well as in a court 
of equity. ’ 
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The Story 


of Abalone 











OMPARATIVELY few people who stop 

C in front of the display windows of some 
little jewelry shop to gaze curiously and 
perhaps interestingly and longingly upon the 
hundred and one vari-colored trinkets and 

ished 

agen century the capture of abalone 

and the manufacture of just such little 

trinkets was one of the important industries 
day. 

gyn and polished abalone shell 
- were used for ornamental purposes more 
than a thousand years ago. Quite recently, 
images of Buddha said to have been made 
in 300 A. D., which were unearthed by 
archaeologists conducting investigations in 
the mountains of Thibet, were found to con- 
tain large abalone pearls and were inlaid 
with polished abalone shell. 

An abalone shell is one of the handsomest, 
as well as one of the largest cabinet speci- 
mens, obtainable on Pacific Coast beaches. 
It is well named “the aurora shell” and 
“the rainbow shell.” The finest specimens 
are found on the California coast. The mol- 
lusk is an important article of export. The 
shells furnish high-grade mother-of-pearl. 
The muscular foot makes delicious soups 
and chowders, as any Californian will tell 
you. Yet few are consumed in this country 
in comparison with the vast numbers that 
the Chinese and Japanese fishermen catch, 
salt, dry and can for shipment to the Orient, 
where this is a staple sea food. 

Abalone pearls are especially interesting 
on account of their brilliant anad unusual 
colors. Green predominates, but blue and 
yellow also occur in the majority of speci- 
‘mens. Although uncommonly small, some 
of the well formed ones exceed 75 grains 
in weight and those of irregular shape may 
be much larger. The structure of abalone 
pearls is such that they are affected by 
acids and gases, and are soluble in vinegar. 
Their solubility in vinegar was not only 
known thousands of years ago but was re- 
ferred to by the Roman architect Vitruvius 
in an early history “De Architectura.” 
Also by Pausanias, a Greek geographer in 
the second century in a geographical history 
entitled “Hellodas Periegesis.” Apparently 
little credence is given to an anecdote re- 
lated by Piny the Elder in his Roman his- 
tory, which credits Cleopatra with dissolv- 
ing a magnificent abalone pearl in vinegar 
and drinking the resulting potion to the 
health of her lover, Anthony. No doubt 
Shakespeare referred to the same occur- 
rence when he mentions the “Ransom of a 
Kingdom at a Draught.” 

A great part of the pearl producing aba- 
lones are found on the coasts of Japan and 
New Zealand. Although they are smaller 
than the variety captured on the California 
coast they are very much sought after by 
native fishermen. Abalone shells also pro- 
duce many irregular pearly masses. Al- 
though without established commercial 
value, their beautiful greenish and bluish 
tints adapt them for artistic jewelry. Aba- 
lone pearls are generally green, blue green, 
or fawn yellow and have an intense red, 
flame-like iridescence. They are rarely 


shells, realize that even as early as’ 


round, generally flat, or irregular, and are 
occasionally worth several hundreds of dol- 
lars. One of the best necklaces of abalone 
pearls ever brought together, sold, a few 
years ago, for $2,000, but individual speci- 
mens have been known to exceed $1,000 in 
market value. While not on the market in 
any great quantities, one resident of Santa 
Barbara, Cal., has a collection of more than 
one thousand specimens, ranging in value 
from several hundred dollars to less than 
one dollar each. Most objects sold in jewel- 
ry’ and curio stores to tourists and éurio 
hunters as abalone pearls Ire simply knots 


or protuberances which are cut from the. 


surface of the shell and polished until they 
bear a resemblance’ to the genuine pearl. 

Abalones caught on the coasts of Japan 
and Korea are much smaller than the 
variety captured on the California coast. 
Their value is greatly depreciated by the 
great size of the marginal perforations in 
the shell, which render it useless for com- 
mercial purposes, but its..opalescent tint 
makes it desirable for manufacture into 
various styles of buttons, belt buckles, etc. 
It is especially adaptable for inlaying work 
owing to the fineness of its texture and the 
beauty of its coloring, even when reduced 
to thin sheets. 

Experiments in growing pearls in the 
abalone were made by a French scientist, 
Louis Bouton, in Paris in 1897 and also 
by Vane Simmonds at Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
in 1896-98. The results of these experi- 
ments seemed to have encouraged further 
efforts along this line. Experiments in 
cultivating such pearls in southern Cali- 
fornia as well as Australia have shown it to 
be a profitable industry. 

Abalone is gathered in large quantities 
along the coast of southern California and 
Mexico, for the pearls, for the shells, but 
principally for the flesh, which is dried, 
canned and exported to Hawaii, Japan and 
China. 

The flesh is salted and boiled and then 
strung on long rods to dry in the open air. 
When properly cured the pieces are almost 
as hard and stiff as sole-leather. Most of 
it is packed in sacks, or canned and ex- 
ported to the Orient, but large quantities 
are sold in the United States at prices rang- 
ing from 5 to 10 cents per pound. 

The variety usually found along the 
California coast are called “the Splendid 
Abalone.” They are thin, elongated, oval 
shells, 7 to 8 inches long, with a pearly lin- 
ing that is indeed splendid as a peacock’s 
tail, especially the roughened central patch, 
the muscle scar. The outer surface is uni- 
formly dull brownish in color and faintly 
ridged with spirally radiating undulations 
crossed by smaller and close set rounded 
ridges. 

Many stories are told of the dangers of 
abalone fishing. Weird tales are related 
among the members of the fishing squad- 
rons operating along the southern Cali- 
fornia and Mexican coasts of luckless 
“Chinese” who have been drowned by the 
rising tide, their hands caught and held as 
in a vise between the rock and the aba- 
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lone’s strong foot. In present day fishing. 
this is very unlikely to happen, for the 
Chinese and Japanese fishermen go eut in 
a boat at low tide, inspect the crevices in 
the rocks in a search for the mollusks. 
Sighting them they give them a_ sharp 
shove with a metal wedge fastened on the 
end of a pole. Dislodged by this unexpected 
attack, the creature is easily taken. 

In his native haunts, the abalone clings 
with a death grip, if only he has a warning. 
It is impossible to tear him from his place. 
When undisturbed, the creature lumbers 
along with a clumsy, swinging gait, not 
unlike that of an elephant. He usually 
makes the best time on the. surfaces of 
smooth rocks. 

The abalone industry on the California 
coast had its inception very soon ‘after :the 
settlement of the California gold-fields in 
1849. The first plant installed for the manu- 
facture of the shell into buttons and pieces 
of jewelry was established near what is now 
Los Angeles in 1851. Since that time ex- 
tensive operations have been carried on and 
at the present time a factory is in opera- 
tion in San Diego and several further up 
the coast in Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. 
Up until a short time ago several canning 
companies located in San Diego exported 
several hundred tons of abalone flesh an- 
nually, but practically all of the concerns 
engaged in the business have been moved 
to Lower California. 

The Mexican Commercial and Agricul- 
tural Company, of San Diego, annually 
ship hundreds of tons of the rough shells to 
all parts of the United States where they 
are transformed into jewelry of all descrip- 
tions. The San Diego Pearl Works were 
the first concern in San Diego County to 
manufacture buttons out of abalone shell. 
If you are interested in the transformation 
of an apparently worthless shell into valu- 
able and ornamental articles, one of the 
proprietors of the concern will be only too 
glad to show interested observers through 


_the works and explain the different proc- 


esses of manufacture. 

A few years ago, Japanese fishermen, in 
the delay caused by 
waiting for low tide, introduced diving suits 
which enabled them to take abalone in as 
much as three fathoms of water. But in 
March, 1907, the California legislature inter- 
dicted this form of fishery. That legisla- 
ture also passed a law prohibiting the 
capture of Black Abalone measuring less 
than 12 inches around the outer edge of 
the shell, or any other abalone the shell 
of which measured less than 15 inches 
around the outer edge. 

The principal fishing grounds in southern 
California are located off the coast of Point 
Lobos, in Monterey County, along the shores 
of the Catalina and Santa Rosa Islands, in 
Santa Barbara County, with smaller quanti- 
ties from Half-Moon Bay and from the rocks 
along the shores of Mendocino County. 
A great many are caught just outside of 
San Diego Bay and large fishing grounds are 
located along the coast of Lower California. 
San Diego fishermen, in one year alone, 
are credited with having received over 
$3,000 for abalone pearls, but it is safe to 
say that this represents only a small part 
of the market value of the southern Cali- 
fornia catch. 
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A Word About Irish Silver 














ITH Ireland obtrusively to the fore in 

our political world, JEWELERS CIRCU- 
tar readers should be, just now at least, 
specially interested in the subject we the 
Irish silversmith. The “Ardagh cha ice,” 
“Tara brooch,” “bell cover of St. Patrick, 
have been described and praised for their 
grand craftsmanship in these columns too 
often to need further repetition. But Hay- 
den’s (“Chats on Old Silver’ ) clever syn- 
opsis of the subject of Erin’s place in sil- 
yersmithing history is well worth space in 

ages. He says: 

gs Sag is no doubt that the art of the 
goldsmith and silversmith was practiced at 
a very early period in Ireland, as the various 
ornaments discovered in excavation clearly 
prove. There is something characteristic in 
this early Irish metal work, as espe- 
cially noteworthy in its ripe and accom- 
plished art as in the illumination of the 
Book of Kells. Old records show that 
goldsmiths were working in Dublin in 
the XIIIth century, though there is no 
mention of the actual formation of a 
guild or company till 1498. Apparently 
these early records, do not determine 
what marks were in use. It is not 
till 1605 that mention is made of a maker’s 
mark and a town mark on Dublin plate. 
In 1637 a charter was granted to the gold- 
smiths of Dublin by Charles I, and it was 
‘aid down that no gold or silver was to be 
of less fineness than the standard of Eng- 
land. From 1638 onwards there appears 
to have been a date letter, though in some 
cases its use was erratic; the sdme stamp 
being used for succeeding years. In 1729 
the Irish Parliament enacted that plate 
should be assayed by the assay master and 
bear the maker’s stamp, the harp crowned, 
and the date letter. In 1730, by the order 
of the Commissioners of Excise, a fourth 
stamp was added, the figure of Hibernia, to 
denote that the duty had been paid. In 
1807 the sovereign’s head was ordered to be 
placed on all plate as a duty mark, and the 
figure of Hibernia was allowed to remain, 
so that till 1890, when the duty was taken 
off silver, the two duty marks ran together. 
But Hibernia may be regarded as a hall- 
mark, though that was not its original 
purpose. 

“The city of Cork never had a date letter. 
Prior to 1715 the city arms, a ship in full 
sail between two castles, was used together 
with the maker’s mark, which latter em- 
bodied some heraldic device. Later the 
only mark used at Cork was the maker’s 
initials and the word ‘Sterling,’ or the word 
‘Dollar’; this took the place of the town 
mark. The official guide to the Irish metal 
work at the Dublin Museum, to which we 
are indebted for much information, states 
that ‘immense quantities of silver were 
manufactured in Cork during the XVIIIth 
century, but comparatively little remains at 
the present day, most of it having been 
melted down as the fashions changed.’ The 
word ‘dollar’ alludes to the silver that was 
used for plate, much of it being obtained 
from Spanish dollars. In the early XIXth 


. years, mainly for watch-cases. 


century the Dublin marks appear added to 
the Cork mark ‘sterling.’ The following 
are among some of the Cork marks found: 
‘Sterling’ and maker’s mark, ‘C. T.’ (Car- 
den Terry) about 1780. ‘Sterling’ and 
maker’s mark, ‘C. T., J. W.’ (Carden Terry 
and John Williams) about 1800. And there 
is Robert Goble, 1694; the Cork mace at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum (London), 
a specimen of beautiful craftsmanship, is 
marked with the Cork castle and ship, and 
the letters ‘R. G.’ There is also Jonathan 
Buck, 1764. Besides Dublin and Cork there 
were other places at which silver was as- 
sayed and marked; at Limerick, in the 
XVIIth century, with the mark of the 
fleur-de-lis; Youghal in the XVIIth cen- 


tury, with the town mark of a single- 
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masted ship. In 1783 a small village near 
Waterford, termed New Geneva, owing to 
a company of Geneva watchmakers having 
settled there, had an assay office for a few 
The harp 
was used in their mark. Clonmel, Water- 
ford, Kilkenny and Drogheda all made plate 
which was assayed at Dublin. 

“The oldest piece of Irish hall-marked 
plate now existing is a flagon in Trinity 
College, Dublin, bearing the Dublin hall- 
mark for 1638. * * * A loving-cup with 
two handles, in harp form, was made by 
Robert Goble, of Cork, about 1694. These 
cups were peculiarly Irish and were made 
nowhere else, except when the English sil- 
versmith or the Sheffield plateworker 
copied them. * * * Throughout the 
XVIIIth century a great number of these 
two-handled harp cups were made. They 
have a fine gold form and evidently fulfil 
the object for which they were made. * * * 
The potato ring or dish stand is a form of 
Trish silver not made elsewhere. They 
were rings of metal upon which old Oriental 
bowls were placed to prevent the hot vessel 
injuring the polished surface of the ma- 
hogany table. They were possibly used 
later to support wooden bowls for holding 
potatoes. Genuine Irish examples are al- 
ways circular. They belong ‘to the late 
XVIIIth, and early XIXth century. Bowl 
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and dish were synonymous terms in those 
days, hence they are sometimes called 
‘Dish Rings.’ There are three types: (1) 
The plain pierced. (2) Pierced work, orna- 
mented with flowers and birds and pastoral 
scenes. (3) Basket work formed of round 
wire twisted, or flat square wire strips in- 
terlaced. 

“The following makers’ marks will be 
of interest to those possessing old Irish sil- 
ver as of use in determining dates of Dublin 
silver, and specimens bearing these ‘initials 
are to be seen in the Dublin Museum: 

“1655, D. B. (Daniel Bellingham) ; 1657, 
T. S. (John Slicer) ; 1680, W. L. (Walter 
Lewis); 1715, J. T. (John Tuite); 1716, 
J. W. (Joseph Walker) ; 1717, J. H. (John 
Hamilton); 1724, M. W. (Matthew Dal- 
ker); 1725, J. S. (John Sterne); 1743, 
R. H. (Robert Holmes); 1748, W. W. 
(William Williamson) ; 1748, W. K. (Will- 
iam Knox) ; 1750, C. S. (Christopher Skin- 
ner); 1760, G. B. (George Beere); 1763, 
J. L. (John Laughlin) ; 1765, S. W. (Ste- 
phen Walsh) ; 1765, W. T. (W. Town- 
shend) ; 1770, D. K. (Darby Kehoe) ; 
1771, C. H. (Capel Harrison); 1772, 
T. L. (Thomas Lilly); 1773, C. T. 
Townshend); 1775, T. J. 
(Thomas Jones); 1776, R. W. (Rob- 
ert Williams) ; 1780, I. N. (John Nick- 
lin); 1790, W. L. (William Law) ; 
1802, R. B. (Robert Breading) ; 1819, 
I. L. B. (James le Bas).” 








Earrings the World Over 





| By his Jewellery, Cyril Davenport says: 

“In the same Way as it is natural enough 
to hang a chain round the neck, it is in a 
smaller way natural to hang something over 
the ears. Most savages appreciated 
the value of their ears as easy to’ ornament, 
and even today Indians can often be seen 
with rows of little jewelled studs set along 
the upper curve of the ear, and the lobe of 
the ear has been for ages a happy hunting 
ground for the decorative artist of primi- 
tive society.. The extent to which the lobe 
can be stretched by gradual working is as- 
tonishing, and in some cases it is so en- 
larged that it rests on the shoulder. In 
Burmah and India decorative plaques are 
fastened to the hair just over the ears, and 
these look like, and often pass for, earrings. 

“The wearing of earrings is so universal 
that even to enumerate the countries and 
nations among whom their use is common 
would make a long list. The Sea Dyaks of 
Borneo wear large earrings of assorted 
rings, often elaborately set with disks cut 
from shells. The Ainos of Yezo, north of 
Japan, a wonderful and primitive people, 
wear large single silver rings in their ears, 
set at one end with a large spherical silver 
bead. In Assam they are worn of great 
size, made up of stained grasses mixed with 
goat’s hair wound closely round a core of 
thin wood. In Tibet large plates of silver 
are fastened to the ears and ornamented 
with streamers of colored grasses. Ear- 
rings are the only jewels involving some 
mutilation of the person which have been 
retained by highly civilized nations, and 
even then they are only worn in the lobe 
of the ear. The retention of the nose-ring 
in India is the only exception.” 
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AMETHYST 


THE BIRTHSTONE FOR FEBRUARY 


Let her an amethyst but cherish well 
and strife and care can never with her dwell. 
From “A Guide for Gem Buyers” 


The Amethyst, which from ages remote has been regarded as February's natal stone, is a purple variety of trans- 
parent Crystal Quartz, shading from a pale violet to a dark plum shade and is cut cabochon or faceted. Its Greek 
name characterizes it as an enemy or preventive of inebriety, yet it intoxicates with its beauty and soothing influences. 
As a rule the amethyst is cloudy, only the clear and transparent stone which is known as precious amethyst is cut 
into gems and their worth is estimated according to their transparency and uniformity of color. 


Large Stocks of Amethysts Always in Stock 
We will gladly mail on request our booklet “A Guide for Gem Buyers” 
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An Abuse of the “Memorandum” 





How the Curb-stone Brokers of Philadelphia Demoralize the Jewelry Business 
of the Legitimate Merchants and Impose Upon Wholesalers and the Public 
By WM. BELL CLARK 














HE uses and the abuses of the memo- 
T randum method in buying in the jew- 
elry business have agitated more jewelers, 
wholesale and retail, than any other sub- 
ject—the Federal tax question excluded—in 
which they are mutually interested. A 
student of the subject, in fact, told the 
writer that after years of observation he 
had found so much to be said on both sides 
that he would not be willing to express 
an opinion either for or against memoran- 
dums. Therefore, in approaching the text 
of this article, let it be understood that this 
is no effort to condemn the method, but 
merely a statement setting forth one phase 
of it in which both wholesaler and retailer 


in Philadelphia seem to agree upon; 
namely, the evils of the memorandum 
courtesy as extended to the curbstone 
broker. 


Whether the other large jewelry centers 
of the country are invested with the com- 
mon pest, the writer does not know. It 
may be a case peculiarly Philadelphian, or 
it may have its counterpart on Maiden 
Lane, or the diamond marts of all metrop- 
olises. However, it is not an evil of the 
smaller city, and for those readers unfa- 
miliar with the business, a brief explana- 
tion, perhaps, is in order. 

The Philadelphia curbstone broker, who 
carries his business in his vest pocket, his 
overhead in his hat, and his books in his 
brain, is a nondescript individual of un- 
certain nationality whose stock in trade 
consists of three classes of merchandise. 
They are articles secured on memorandum 
from wholesalers and jobbers, articles ob- 
tained in trade with others of like ilk, and 
second-hand articles picked up in auction 
sales, These are peddled to the public at 
unusually low prices, a condition which is 
natural when it is remembered that the 
value of the article is backed only by the 
word of a man who can seldom be found 
after the sale, or, if found, only after a 
lengthy search. 

In Philadelphia these curb-stone brokers 
deal largely and chiefly in diamonds, set or 
unset, although to “accommodate” a pros- 
pect they will procure rings and other 
articles of jewelry, but seldom silverware. 
Some handle watches also, but never clocks. 
They gravitate to a common center in the 
course of the day, generally arriving there 
—on Sansom St., between 7th St. and 8th 
St—around noon, and conducting a noisy 
exchange of views and merchandise for 
several hours. The city has passed ord- 
nances and the police have issued mandates 
against this gathering, but without effect. 
The writer has seen mounted officers and 
patrolmen disperse these crowds, only to 
have them gather again across the street, 
or assemble over the tables in some nearby 
lunchroom until the law has passed on. 
The writer has witnessed also the ejectment 
of these individuals from in front of 
reputable houses, whose clerks have remon- 


strated, and in no gentle fashion, against 
the clamor. Blows and commands, cajole- 
ments and threats have alike proven inef- 
fective. The evil, like all evils, must be 
combated at the source, if it is to be elim- 
inated. 

Five wholesalers were approached on the 
subject, and one and all united in de- 
nouncing it. Each of these five, when asked 
specifically as to the remedy, replied that 
the only way to eliminate it was for the 
wholesalers and jobbers to make a united 
stand on the question and refuse absolutely 
to hand out anything on memorandum to a 
man who had no store. Each of these ad- 
mitted also that the curbstone broker held 
the whip hand just as long as the small job- 
ber was willing to give out on memorandum 
to any one who came in with an introduc- 
tion or a bank account. 

Specifically, the large jobbers point out 
the evils of the business as follows: 

1. It permits a man who has no overhead, 
no money invested, no books to keep, to 
use the wholesaler as an accommodation, 
knowing that whatever he cannot sell he 
can return, 

2. It permits a man with plenty of time 
on his hands.to seek out the cheapest places 
for his articles, purchasing from the small 
jobber, who likewise conducts his estab- 
lishment at a minimum cost and hence can 
undersell the larger dealer. 

3. It permits the unscrupulous to use all 
kinds of methods in attempted defrauding, 
such as switching of price tags, substitu- 
tion of inferior articles, etc. 

4. It makes additional expense for the 
jobber in billing, charging, recarding, re- 
pairing, cleaning, and generally checking up 
to avoid the defrauding as set forth in the 
third evil. 

5. It enables the unscrupulous to defraud 
the public with a consequent loss of prestige 
to the business as a whole, as a man with 
no reputable house behind him can sell 
what he wishes, call it what he wants, and 
the customer has no redress. 

6. It takes from the wholesaler and jobber 
in his busiest seasons articles which he 
could dispose of, but which, in the hands 
of the curbstone merchants, may come 
back to him after the season has passed. 

7. It creates a series of petty annoyances 
in the case of broken and damaged goods 
returned, in which the curbstone broker will 
insist that he is returning the articles in 
the same condition as they were received 
by him. 

8. It enables any one to compete in a 
business way with the retailer, who has set 
up, at expense to himself, a reputable 
house, and, as a result, finds that success 
is not due to establishing himself as honest 
and reliable, but to the ability to pick a 
piece of tissue paper out of a vest pocket, 
unwrap and polish a stone and hold it up 


to admiring eyes at a price below that which 


it could be offered in fair competition. 
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Since the writer first became interested 
in the subject, he has found the whole- 
salers willing to give him many instances to 
illustrate the above points. Space for all of 
them is impossible, but a few which hap- 
pened in the past few weeks can be men- 
tioned. 

One is the case of one of these curbstone 
“gentry,” who secured four rings, one of 
value, the other three of moderate worth, 
from a jobber on memorandum. Two days 
later he returned, paid the value of the three 
lesser rings and returned the expensive 
one, saying he had been unable to sell it. 
The rings had all been similar in appear- 
ance, and the tag number on the returned 
ring showed it to be the expensive one. 
However, an examination showed that the 
one returned had been one of the cheaper 
ones, that the broker had switched the tags 
and pocketed the profit on the expensive 
ring. 

The switching of price tags, with many 
variations as to detail, enters into prac- 
tically all of the stories. There was one 
related of a ring which, subsequent exam- 
ination showed, had been picked’ up for 4 
song in an auction house and substituted 
for a much more valuable one. There were 
several accounts of brokers who brought 
back watches wtih the movements broken 
and who insisted they had received them in 
that condition, and one where perfect move- 
ments were taken from a watch and broken 
movements substituted. 

From the public side, there was the in- 
stance which figured in the police courts 
but a few weeks ago when one of these 
gentry called upon a prospective customer 
and then held him up at the point of a 
revolver and robbed him of several thousand 
dollars, and there was another of more 
recent date where a man purchased an 
unset diamond of one of these brokers, per- 
mitted the broker to have the ring made 
up for him and discovered sometime after- 
ward that the original stone had been re- 
placed by a piece of glass. 

The jewelry business is perhaps the only 
one in which store and fixtures can be car- 
ried on the person; certainly there is no 
other line in which a flourishing trade can 
be conducted with no more expense than 
trolley fare around the city. Wholesalers 
and retailers here realize the enormity of 
the offense against their trade by these 
brokers, but so far have done nothing to 
curb it. Several told the writer they wanted 
to see it abolished, but: they were waiting 
for some one else to start the job. Others 
said they sold only to such curbstone brok- 
ers as showed business stability—they did 
not say how they judged this stability, and 
others said they never sold to the itinerant 
broker, but were pestered by them. All of 
them denounced it and none seemed to have 
done.anything to stop it. 

From observations made, it is the writer's 
opinion that nothing is more harmful to the 
jewelry business in Philadelphia than the 
curbstone trade as it is now carried on. 
These brokers travel into all sections; they 
are plausible and they are in a position to 
prey upon the public. Besides them, the 
auction house is a minor evil. To get bitten 
in the auction sale the customer must step 
inside; to get bitten by the curbstone mer- 


(Continued on page 231.) = 
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Association Work in New England 





A Word About What Has Been Accomplished by Co-operative Effort Among 
Jewelers Through Their State and Local Associations 
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AT is the most valuable asset the 
W jewelry trade in New England 
possesses today? 

It is the spirit of co-operation engen- 
dered by the various State and local asso- 
ciations which, with one or two excep- 
tions, have sprung up in the last five or 
six years. This is the unanimous opinion, 
not only of the officers, but of the rank 
and file of the numerous organizations 
in the six States, as expressed in answer 
to a general canvass conducted by a New 
England representative of THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR. 

Five years ago team work on a State 
basis was scarcely in existence. It was 
a hope rather than a_ factor of giant 
strength. Today, however, it is scarcely 
‘an exaggeration of the truth to say that 
association work is the very blood of 
jewelry life, and that no other trade is 
more efficiently and effectively organized 
in this section of the country. 

It is almost impossible to conceive 
what the trade would do without the 
corrective and constructive forces which 
State associations have brought into ac- 
tion and-now maintain with ever increas- 
ing potency. 

Before unity of action became so pro- 
nounced among jewelers, no other trade, 
perhaps, was more beset with evils. The 
itinerant vendor, “fake” auction sales, 
misleading advertising, price-cutting, in- 
imical legislation, misrepresentation, jeal- 
ousy and suspicion, ineffective bookkeep- 
ing and numerous other trade abuses and 
improper methods were barnacle incum- 
brances which no amount of individual 
effort could eradicate. The relations be- 
tween the manufacturer, the wholesaler 
and the retailer, whereby each agreed not 
to invade the field of the other, were 
more often violated than respected. 

But the trust and confidence which co- 
operation has bred has eliminated these 
evils to an extent which can be hardly 
over-estimated. The jewelry trade has 
been virtually swept clean. Only a 
dusty corner here and there remains to 
be scrubbed and scoured free from 
blemish, 

It is, however, in the light of construc- 
tive, rather than corrective progress that 
the work of State associations should be 
viewed. For instance, the operation of 
repair shops, which hitherto was a lia- 
bility for many jewelers, has been con- 
verted into an asset, simply because the 
educational elements of State organiza- 
tions have been brought into play, en- 
abling the jeweler to secure the advice 
and assistance of committees to which 
this branch of trade work had _ been 
assigned. If one jeweler had a better 
mode of operation than another he is 
encouraged by the State or local asso- 
ciation to impart this information to his 
competitor or neighbor. Thus the circle 
has continually widened in every city un- 


til it has become the custom for jewelers 
to exchange ideas and new methods of 
doing business in this particular phase 


of the trade. > 


This, however, is only a very minor 
part of the constructive activity of the 
State and local trade organizations. 
Much more efficacious work was accom- 
plished in other fields. The unitéd ac- 
tion in combating or supporting legis- 
lative work is and has been for the last 
five years particularly effective. In every 
State disgruntled persons make it a busi- 
ness of bringing up hostile legislation, 
either for spite or to avenge a supposed 
wrong. The State and city associations 
have been of inestimable service in pro- 
tecting the interests of the jewelers, and 
as occasion requires will be even more 
effective in this direction in the future. 

Another feature which is worthy of 
greater attention is the educational value 
of the periodical meetings of the various 
organizations. These not only eliminate 
any jealousies that may exist, but also 
create a spirit of good fellowship which 
is one of the predominant notes of co- 
operative work in the jewelry trade. 
Today all jewelers feel at perfect liberty 
to call upon one another for assistance, 
financial or otherwise. Credit informa- 
tion and alarms for suspected crooks are 
commonly sent back and forth aud con- 


stitute an excellent protection to the 
trade as a whole. 
When association work first started 


numerous members in the jewelry trade 
were in a weak financial condition, as 
the trade was at the bottom of a heavy 
depression in business. By association 
work jewelers in this city and elsewhere 
have been able to take better advantage 
of the opportunities afforded by business 
increase than would have been the case 
if the jewelers individually had acted 
alone. 

The spirit of co-operation is also mani- 
fested in various large cities by joint ad- 
vertising during December each _ year, 
which has certainly brought jewelry be- 
fore the public in the most favorable light. 

Then again the educational feature has 
had one effect which in itself would make 
association worth while, namely, the ele- 
vation of many a -jeweler from a mere 
watchmaker and dealer in jewelry to the 
status of a merchant of the highest 
standard, one who is able to take his 
place alongside the banker, the depart- 
ment store proprietor, and other leaders 
in the business world. 

One of the finest examples of the effi- 
cacy of association work in New England 
is the formation of the New England 
Watchmakers’ Institute, which was 
formed last year and now is in full oper- 
ation. The various associations, when 
the subject was first broached, not only 
appreciated the value of such an institute, 
but the officers and members promptly 
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volunteered their support and worked 
long and late to secure the launching of 
this institution. In fact, the formation 
of the New England Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion itself was accomplished solely be- 
cause the directors of the various State 
associations co-operated instantly in the 
same spirit, only on a large scale, as that 
exhibited by the individual members of 
the trade. 

Realizing how much more effective is 
combination of great numbers, the local 
associations are uniting into big groups. 
Lowell, Lawrence and Haverhill, for in- 
stance, have united their forces; the 
North Shore Jewelers’ Association is 
composed of several local clubs and or- 
ganizations; Fall River, New Bedford, 
Providence and Newport jewelers have 
greatly enhanced the educational and fel- 
lowship value of their organizations re- 
spectively. 

Taken altogether, New England asso- 
ciations have made wonderful strides in 
stabilizing business. They have made 
the jewelry business safer and saner. 
The increased knowledge of the business 
has made it far more interesting and the 
good fellowship has made the trade in- 
finitely more enjoyable. 

Much of this phenomenal success in 
co-operative work is due to those pio- 
neers in association work, men whose 
names are almost household words among 
jewelers, ex-President C. T. Evans, of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion, Henry R. Arnold, of D. C. Perci- 
val & Co., and John L. Shepard. Five or 
six years ago, when they first began to 
arouse Massachusetts and other New 
England States to the possibilities of 
association work, there were no great 
organizations in existence, such as are 
alive today. But the seeds they sowed 
in their journeys throughout the States 
have raised prolific harvest. 

Finally, there is a tendency to widen 
the co-operative movement. As an in- 
stance, the Maine Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation is combining with retailers in 
other lines of business for the better pro- 
tection of the retail trade generally 
throughout the State. This idea is likely 
to spread to other New England States 
in the near future. The subject already 
is under discussion. 





An Abuse of the Memorandum 
(Continued. from page 229.) 


chant it is only necessary to answer the 
front door bell. 

Laying aside the question of the pros- 
perity of the reputable wholesaler, the curb- 
stone evil should be halted because it gives 
a black eye to the grandest business under 
the sun. From manufacturer to small re- 
tailer there should be a united common 
front to combat it. If the small jobber 
won’t join with his big brother in refusing 
to sell on memorandum to a chap whose 
collateral is a letter of introduction, then 
there is still recourse to a more stringent 
step and, this is a suggestion: If they 
license fruit and fish peddlers, and make a 
physician pass a State board examination, 
why should the curbstone broker of gems 
and jewelry be uncurbed? 
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gm Co-operation Has Accomplished in Los Angeles— 
A Brief Outline of the Benefits of Association 
Activity Among Jewelers Who Formerly 
Worked at Cross Purposes 




















T is doubtful whether the benetits of as- 

sociation and co-operation among jewel- 
ers are better exemplified anywhere than 
in Los Angeles. A dozen years ago the 
personal as well as the business relations 
of most of the leading jewelers with one 
another were far from pleasant. In some 
instances the proprietors of different stores 
were not even on speaking terms with each 
other, and were ready to believe, if not to 
repeat, anything they heard to the discredit 
of their hated competitors. It was a case 
of “everyone for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost.” 

The natural results were a ruinous slash- 
ing of prices, often to figures much below 
actual cost, and an utterly disastrous of- 
fensive and defensive warfare, with little 
regard for ethics or methods. Each felt 
justified in trying to do to his neighbor what 
he was convinced his neighbor was trying 
to do to him. He felt that the first step 
toward the success of his own business was 
the elimination of his competitor’s business, 
and he acted accordingly. 

Matters were growing worse and worse, 
but finally a few began to realize that all 
were suffering from this situation and about 
half a dozen were induced to meet together 
in a room at a caterer’s and talk matters 
over. This broke the ice, and those present 
began to suspect that their competitors were 
not so wholly bad as they had _ believed. 
Another meeting was held, animosities be- 
gan to melt and a better realization of the 


predominance of common interests over 
exclusively individual interests began to 
develop. 


More meetings followed. They were be- 
coming more interesting. Other jewelers 
began to venture in. The leaven of fellow- 
ship was working. Someone suggested that 
a committee of grievances be chosen to 
whom was to be submitted any complaint 
which one felt justified in making against 
another. This was a happy thought. It 
was promptly adopted and put into opera- 
tion, and may almost be said to have saved 
the day for the movement. One of those 
who attended the meetings at that time 
said recently that had it not been for that 
committee the whole effort to establish har- 
mony would have failed. But the commit- 
tee functioned so well that it actually 
worked itself out of business in about a 
year. By that time such a friendly feeling 
had come to prevail that matters that would 
at first have been taken to the committee 
were candidly discussed by the parties them- 
selves, concessions were imade, differences 
were adjusted and friendly relations main- 
tained without recourse to the committee. 
Since then this method of adjustment has 
prevailed—sometimes with a little help from 
one or more others than the parties di- 
rectly concerned. The committee long since 
went to the scrap heap. 

The custom of holding regular monthly 


meetings was early established and has been 
continued, with growing interest, ever since. 
Even in December just past, during the 
pressure of holiday business, the meeting 
was not omitted. These meetings now are 
like social gatherings, which indeed they 
are. They are entirely informal. No of- 
ficers are elected; no resolutions are adopted, 
and no records are kept. With their feet 
under the same table the former envious 
rivals break bread together, pass _pleas- 
antries, smoke cigars of peace and have an 
enjoyable time generally, while they discuss 
matters of interest relating to their common 
business, such as advertising, credits, over- 
head and expense, discounts, insurance, 
taxes, legislation, etc. Personal experi- 
ences with customers and others with whom 
they come in touch in a business way are 
narrated and there are comparisons of notes 
as to the character of individual customers, 
their financial responsibilities and so forth. 

This friendly spirit is not in evidence or 
in operation merely in the room where the 
meetings are held, but is carried into the 
daily course of business. The telephone is 
frequently used to make inquiries or im- 
part information. Any attempt at crooked 
work—the presentation of a bad check, 
theft, forgery or anything of this nature— 
is promptly reported to others who may 
otherwise possibly be made victims. And 
it is not unusual for one to visit the store 
of another and there discuss the most in- 
timate affairs of either’s business and con- 
sider means to meet any complex or puz- 
zling situation. 

Recently a woman brought a repair job 
to one store and after getting a price for 
the work went to another store, and after- 
ward reported that at the second store she 
had had the work done for considerably 
less than the price the first had asked. 
No. 2 was called on the ’phone by No. 1 
and taken to task. A little explanation 
brought out the fact that the work done 
was only about half as much as that asked 
for in No. 1’s store. 

A customer bought at one store an arti- 
cle of established price considerably below 
that price, and below what it could rea- 
sonably be sold for. The fact came to the 
knowledge of another jeweler on the same 
street. He called up the offender for an 
explanation. The latter promptly investi- 
gated and found that a salesman had sim- 
ply made a mistake in the price. Acknowl- 
edgment was made, apologies and regrets 
were expressed, and the incident was passed 
by as an accident and the friendly feeling 
between the jewelers was not disturbed. 

These are only illustrations of daily oc- 
currences that result from the friendly re- 
lations and co-operative association of the 
Los Angeles jewelers. Not only is this 
friendship highly advantageous to the busi- 
ness interests of all, but it eliminates many 
annoyances and contributes greatly to the 
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pleasure of doing business. Petty envies, 
jealousies and suspicions are practically 
done away with. 

The benefits manifest in Los Angeles are 
reflected in Pasadena, Long Beach and 
other nearby towns, where there is evidence 
of the growth of a similar fraternal feeling. 
Some of the jewelers from those places for- 
merly attended the meetings in Los Angeles 
and were always welcomed. Now they are 
beginning to have meetings in their home 
towns, but still come to the Los Angeles 
meetings occasionally. 

When the State association was organized 
at San Francisco the Los Angeles jewelers 
who were attending the local meetings 
united with it, and that they have become 
an important force in it is evidenced by the 
fact that the present president, first vice- 
president and four of the nine directors of 
the association are Los Angeles men. 








China Versus Silver Teapots 





OWES, in “Chats on Old Silver,” says: 
“Comparatively speaking, few tea serv- 
ices were made in the latter half of the 
NVIIIth century. China became a craze 
with the founding of Chelsea, Bow, Derby, 
Worcester, Swansea, Bristol, and other 
china factories, which.quickly followed one 
another all over the country [England]. 
Whole sets of tea services were made in 
porcelain, and the fine old hammered and 
chased teapots, sugar basins, and cream jugs 
were displaced by complete tea services in 
china, a cheap, but really extravagant 
fashion that has-lasted up to the present 
day. How many silver teapots could have 
been bought with the broken teapots ruined 
through boiling water having been poured 
into them is beyond calculation. 

“The only merit of the china teapot is 
that it is more easily kept clean than the 
silver one, and it must be confessed that 
tea possesses a much finer flavor when 
brewed in china and earthenware than in 
metal, and that no finer way of making tea 
has been discovered than brewing it in the 
common little earthenware ‘brown pot.’ A 
clever lady has recently [this was written 
in 1909] invented a combination of the ele- 
gance of silver and the comfort of the 
homely brown glazed earthenware by mak- 
ing a charmingly pierced casing in silver, 
which completely glorifies the homely little 
vessel..” 

Mrs. Lowes’ naive .expression that “the 
only merit” of the china teapot is that it 
makes far better tea, is charming—but 
“kinder hard” on her topic silver. But why 
accuse the china utensil of being unable to 
stand hot water? Surely she could have 
discovered potteries that turn out porcelain 
ware with glazes impervious to boiling 
water. Had she not in mind that dire, and 
not yet dead, practice of boiling the tea? Of 
course the glaze has not yet been discovered 
that will stand direct contact with the red- 
hot stove or the open flame of a burner— 
even the tea won’t stand it. 








H. O. Hamilton, formerly of the Hamilton 
Watch Repair Co., Chicago, has opened a 
first class watch and clock repair shop at 
113 N. Second Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Some Interesting Facts About Chinese Jewelry as 
Made in San Francisco 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by T. A. Church 




















_ 
| eapemenant 
HE great, and ofttimes startling, dif- perseverance The criticism has been of jade famine, how the manufacturing jew- 
ferences between the ways of the made that the workmanship is crude and clers envy this Emperor his gift! 
Orient and the Occident are illustrated by the finish imperfect, but the more we study As do all people, the Chinese have 
individual and social habits and _ their results the more we learn how com- brought with them to this land their cus- 


many ; : 
customs, but jewelry is not one of these in- 


stances, whether we consider its manufac- 
ture or its use, There are, of course, many 
minor differences, some of which seem 
fundamental, but closer analysis reveals 
relationships. As a matter of fact it is in 
the Orient that we find the origin of the 
goldsmith’s art, and so it should not be 




















SAN FRANCISCO 


MADE IN 
1, Chinese jade brooch in 24k. gold. 2. Large 


CHINESE JEWELRY 


oval jade ring of 24k. gold. 3. Marquise jade 

tring. 4. Shantung jade ring. 5. Small oval 
jade ring. 

surprising to discover close relationships 


between the two. 

When we come to a comparison of our 
civilization with other more primitive ones, 
we more often find ourselves differing as to 
details and external superficialities, than 
in fundamental psychological differences. 
We have ‘achieved something towards com- 
fort and ease, but people remain appal- 
lingly alike, and the aids to comfort and 
ease that we have are essentially mechan- 
ical, the by-product of a scientific and 
practical impulse. If we eliminate from 
the comparison our huge machines and 
stamping presses, our efficiency experts, 
and the like, we will find that the Chinese 
jewelers and lapidaries have all the tools 
of their art, and that since our adoption of 
them we have added but little. What we 
accomplish with our machines and efficiency 
they attain by hand, by infinite patience and 


pletely the Oriental jeweler understands his 
art, and with what directness and simplicity 
he accomplishes his ends. 

What patience can do is well illustrated 
by the Chinese production in jade. This 
stone has long been prized by the Chinese 
as the most precious of precious stones, and, 
though one of the most intractable of all, 
has been elaborately carved and worked 
for centuries. It is known to the Chinese 
as Yu, or Yu-chin (yu-stone), and it has no 
serious rival for their affections. It is the 


toms and habits, their arts and their trades, 
including the goldsmith’s art. But few and 
far between are the places where the Ori- 
ental has planted himself in groups large 
enough to make the manufacture of jewelry 
feasible. The two centers of trade are on 
our west and east coasts, in San Francisco 
and New York. China itself is not more 
Chinese than San Francisco’s famous Chi- 
nese quarters. 

The benefits of the factory system have 
not induced the Chinese to abandon their 











Photo by Lochers & Young. 


INTERIOR OF A TYPICAL CHINESE JEWELRY FACTORY IN SAN FRANCISCO 


subject of many traditions and legends, and 
is endowed by the Chinese with many 
magical and curative properties. Even with 
us it is known as the “kidney-stone,” from 
its supposed beneficial effect as a remedy 
for kidney trouble. 

One legend of about 40 centuries’ age tells 
that “the Governor of Yarkand forwarded 
to the Emperor 39 large slabs of jade, sawn 
on the spot, weighing altogether 5,300 
pounds, to make a set of 12 musical stones 
called ‘ch-ing,’ used in imperial ceremonies, 
as well as a quantity of smaller pieces for 
the ordinary stone chimes.” In this day 








ancient methods of manufactuere. The 
Chinese workman hires himself out for a 
certain sum of money in addition to his 
board and quarters, and in these days of 
hectic prices the advantages of the method 
are obvious. Who ever heard of Chinese 
striking, and why should they, with their 
wage increases as regular as the rise of 
prices? 

Apart from the stones in his jewelry, the 
Chinese prizes it first for its solidity, weight 
and purity, and then for its workmanship. 
The reason for this is the fact that jewelry 
is to the Chinese what diamonds are to 
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Jade is again the fashionable ornament of the year. 
All our Jade is imported direct from China. 
We can supply you with Jade for all purposes. 
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All genuine teeth unmounted. After 20 years 
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beautiful pairs of nature-colored tips always on 
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name about the sizes and number wanted. As 
low as the lowest at wholesale prices. Faceted 
and cabochon stones of all kinds on memo. All 
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Rough gem minerals for cutters. Lion, cat and 
eagle claws. Price list free. 
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stage folks: a convenient source of invest- 
ment, a sort of stony feathering of the nest 
for the cold winter winds of adversity. The 
Orientals have their gold worked up into 
plain, solid neck or arm bands, a conven- 
jent method of carrying coin around, All 
objects of this sort are invariably made of 
pure metal. The jeweler stamps the name 
of his shop inside the ring or bangle, and 
thus binds himself to buy it back at any 
time by weight, without questioning the 
quality of the material. The strength of 
this custom is brought forcibly to our atten- 
tion when we try to have Chinese jewelry 
‘made for the American trade. To reduce 
the gold to 22 karat fine is almost an 
offence, and any lower than that is a crime 
ainst his art, and is not to be considered. 


ag : ; ; ; 
With these uses of the jewelry in mind, it 
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no doubt, but it bears no royalties. The de- 
signer of the ring, Chan Fat, of Tin Fat & 
Co., secured American protection by appli- 
cation for patent, but that is of no interest 
to these Chinese, with their guilds and cus- 
toms, their independent standards and tong- 
law justice. To them the design is good, so 
they use it. It is tribute enough that the 
ring has been given a place with the Chinese 
traditional designs. 

There are comparatively few shapes to 
Chinese ring stones, and only a few ways 
of setting the stone. Jade is used almost 
exclusively. The stones are made in large 
and small ovals, pointed ovals, “saddle” 
stones and rectangles. The ovals and rec- 
tangles are always set at right angles to 
the ring, while the saddle stone is set in 
the same plane with the ring. Chan Fat’s 





Photo by Lochers & Young. 


SCENE IN THE CHINESE QUARTER OF SAN FRANCISCO WHERE JEWELRY IS MADE 


Is easy to see why purity and solidity takes 
precedence over workmanship in the esteem 
of the Chinese. With us, it seems we at- 
tempt to make up for deficiencies in quality 
by perfection in workmanship, but the dif- 
ference between eastern and western jew- 
elry standards is due more to a partial dif- 
ference in purpose. We have ever-changing 
currents of fashion, no fad lingering longer 
than the time it takes to permeate the vari- 
ous social layers. Fashions originate at the 
top and are ng sooner out than duplicated 
in all the various qualities necessary for 
each layer of the social cake. 

The Orientals make the social cleavage 
permanent by laws and customs, and so 
their styles are few and astonishingly per- 
manent. Jewelry designs are scarce and of 
great age. It is a noteworthy matter that 
only recently a new ring design was made 
in a Chinese jewelry factory in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown, accepted by that most 
conservative of all people, and copied freely. 
Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, 


design changes the marquise stone, or 
pointed oval, from its century-old setting 
at right angles to the ring, to a position in 
the same plane with the ring, seemingly a 
trifling change, but in reality an epoch- 
making event in the history of Chinese 
jewelry. One of the illustrations shows this 
design, which has been named “Shantung.” 
The Marquise setting is familiar to all as 
a typical Chinese ring. The large and 
small oval rings are also shown and seem 
to have no distinctive name apart from 
“oval.” The saddle-stone rings are called 
the “Mandarin” by the San Francisco trade. 
One cannot but notice how short is the roll- 
call of Chinese ring designs. The cut 
(page 235) shows a sample of each of 
them, excepting “Mandarin,” and also a 
Chinese jade scarf ‘pin and a jade brooch. 
They are all 24-karat gold. 

More than three-quarters of the rings 
carry jade, while most of the remaining 
quarter carry .opals. Even the designs 
worked upon the ring mountings, which 
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would seem to be dependent upon the fan- © 
cies of the individual workman, are few in 
number. Here, as ever, we find the 
ubiquitous dragon, which means it is not 
guarding its precious jade, rears its head 
from the finest silks or peers at us from 
the depths of ill-smelling cellars. Through 
all the centuries of Chinese art, we find a 
predominance of natural forms in the ele- 
ments of their design, together with simple 
linear elements strangely like the Greek. 
The Trojan Key, nearly always ascribed to 
the Greeks, was used by the Chinese long 
before the Greek period. 

With the reserve of the Oriental to con- 
tend with, it is seldom one is permitted to 
photograph them. As a personal favor, the 
proprietor of a typical Chinese jewelry fac- 
tory in San Francisco permitted a photog- 
rapher to take a picture of his work room. 
The illustration is shown here. Some idea 
of the primitiveness of the Chinese manu- 
facturing methods may be obtained from 
the picture on page 235. 

The “boss” of the place always has a 
little coop in the back of the work room 
from which vantage point he can survey 
the workers. With them there is an entire 
absence of the haste and nervous move- 
ments of the Occidental. After a late 
breakfast, work is started leisurely, and at 
noon a stop is made for rest and eating. 
Work commences again at one o’clock, and 
at four the force stops again to have tea. 
At six o’clock the workmen start on their 
last shift, working until nine. There is 
no hurry about anything. The employes 
seem to feel perfectly at home in the fac- 
tory, as indeed they should, living there 
as they do. They’ get up and Xo out, re- 
turning at their own sweet will. 

Salesmen who visit Chinatown _ tell 
warmly of the commercial honesty and 
courtesy of the Chinese. Before any busi- 
ness is done all partake of a cup of tea, 
always to be had wherever there are 
Chinese. Will Irwin in his book on San 
Francisco’s Chinatown has this to say: 
“The Chinaman, being a gentleman, gives 
himself forth but charily. I think that we 
first glimpsed the real man through our 
gradual understanding of his honesty. 
American merchants learned that none need 
ever ask a note of a Chinaman in any com- 
mercial transaction. His word is his bond.” 





The Connoisseur’s Proper Spirit 





HE right spirit of the amateur art col- 
lector is shown in the following an- 
cient anecdote: Ismenias, a famous musician 
of the IVth century B. C., heard the de- 
scription of an emerald engraved with a 
figure of the nymph Amymone, which was 
for sale on the island of Cyprus for six 
gold staters (about $30). 

Anxious to possess the gem, he sent a 
messenger with six staters to make the 
purchase. The envoy, in his zeal for his 
patron, haggled till ge got the price down 
to four staters, when he returned with the 
stone and two staters. 

When the musician received the two 
staters and the stone and heard of the bar- 
gain made by his envoy he reproached the 
messenger and told him he had reduced the 
value of the gem by two staters, through 
the transaction. 
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O OWN Sterling Silver Tableware is to possess something worth while. 

And there is joy and pride in the possession of “Chateau-Thierry” sil- 

ver. This design is of real lasting artistic merit. It is being highly ap- 
preciated by its present owners and is sure to be treasured by future genera- 


tions. 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 
SILVERSMITHS - - GREENFIELD - MASS. 


“The Silver T hat Sells” TRADE wana heer 
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The Business Situation 





A Letter from Noble R. Fuller, President of the National Wholesale Jewelers’ 
Association, Regarding Present Conditions and the Outlook for the Future 
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At the request of Thomas a Fernley, 
secretary of the National Wholesale 
Jewelers’ Association, Noble R. Fuller, of 
the Edwards-Ludwig-Fuller Jewelry Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., who is president of the 


association, has written the secretary as fol- 


lows: 
“Tuomas A. FERNLEY, 

505 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“My Dear Mr. Fernley: 

“Replying to that part of your letter of 
January 14th relating to the friend of yours 
who is a financial authority and who would 
like to have comments on the present situa- 
tion as it affects the wholesale industry re- 
ceived. 

“Reams upon reams could be written re- 
garding this all embracing question and 
many theories could be advanced as to when 
there will be a turn for the better, what will 
happen to the wholesale jeweler, and how 
long prosperity will last after things become 
normal again. 

“But, to my mind, there are fundamental 
and all embracing and governing forces 
which in the last analysis will determine 
the outcome of the readjustment and re- 
construction period. 

“As the matter now stands, we are all 
suffering from a surplus of product, or put- 
ting it in a better light we are suffering 
for the want of an outlet for our surplus 
products. Taking this section of the coun- 
try, the farmer who has wheat, who has 
corn, who has cotton, stock grower who has 
cattle, sheep or hogs, is unable to get 
anything near the proper valuation for his 
last year’s interests. 

“Like the unobstrusive mainspring in a 
watch as compared to the lively escape 
wheel, we have to look to our foreign mar- 
kets before we can get rid of our surplus 
products, whether they come from farm, 
factory or mine. 

“According to the Peace Treaty, Ger- 
many is not to be advised of how much he 
is going to owe her former enemies as an 
indemnity before May 1. On that day the 
Allied Commission will tell Germany how 
much they owe the Allies for reparation 
claims. 

“Just as soon as Belgium, Italy, France 
and the other countries know positively 
that they are going to receive it in six 
months, one year, 10 years or 50 years, 
they will have a basis for credit. Just as 
soon as this basis is established you will see 
them coming to America to buy our prod- 
ucts, raw and finished. 

“This country has got to and is going to 
help finance Europe, but this country is not 
going to loan money to Europe and have 
the money spent in foreign markets. The 
money has to be spent in the United States 
or there will be no loan. 

“In other words, credit will be extended 
to them so that they can buy goods in 
America, Immediately this is accomplished, 
you will see all prices stabilize themselves 


and instead of seeing millions of bushels of 
wheat on the ground in Kansas, it will 
start across the ocean, the farmers will 
receive a fair price for their grain, they will 
get money to pay off temporary loans that 
they have made in order to carry their 
crops and you will see money gradually get- 
ting into circulation to the end that the 
general public will again have a steady and 
sustained purchasing power. What is true 
of wheat is true of all of the other products. 


“Besides May 1 being the date upon which 
Germany will be told how much she owes, 
we know that the new administration’s legis- 
lative program will have started, the tariff 
will have been pretty well thrashed out 
and our Foreign Relations Committee will 
have gotten far enough along to give us at 
least nebulous view of what is going to 
happen. 

“The business world is always quick to 
discount the future when they can see and 
realize the true fundamental and basic con- 
dition—know the facts. So, it is my belief 
that on July 1 when we swing in on our 
Fall business, the wholesale jewelry busi- 
ness will have again “struck” its stride and 
we will enter upon a period of reconstruc- 
tion and consequent prosperity that should 
last at least five years, possibly longer. 

“The experience of the last five years 
has been tremendous in its magnitude and 
far reaching in its effect and we will I 
think have a corresponding action in another 
direction. That is, instead of waste we 
will have conservation, instead of ex- 
pense we will have thrift, instead of profli- 
gacy we will have saving with their at- 
tending good results. 

“A closer view of local conditions and 
more apparent operations could be had and 
arguments based upon them, but all of these 
are only consequents and dependent upon 
the larger and fundamental facts mentioned 
above. All of us must see in this, what 
affects us and make the application to our 
own affairs as best we can. 

“I cannot look to the future with any- 
thing but confidence. 

“Very truly yours, 

“(Signed) Nosie R. Futter, 
“President.” 








The jewelers of Portland, Ore., are work- 
ing in co-operation with the Jewelers’ Vig- 
ilance Committee in an effort to get a new 
Revenue Tax law, and the Jewelers’ Bureau 
of the Greater Portland Association has 
sent telegrams to Congressmen and Sen- 
ators, representing the opinion of the 
members of the Bureau. The executive 
committee of the Oregon Retail Jeyelers’ 
Association has instructed its secretary to 
forward the Vigilance Committee $100 to 
help carry on the work of obtaining more 
equitable tax laws. Members of the Port- 
land Association have subscribed $300 for 
this work. 
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The Keeper of the British Crown 
Jewels 


HE ordinary jeweler has much re- 
sponsibility on his shoulders and 
realizes this at times when he contem- 
plates the value of his own.and other 
people’s property that is within his care, 
but who will say that any member of our 
industry, no matter what his own re- 
sponsibilities may be, will envy the posi- 
tion of the keeper of the British crown 
jewels, one of the greatest and most 
valuable collections of this kind in the 











KEEPER OF THE 
JEWELS 


SIR GEO. YOUNGHUSBAND, 
BRITISH CROWN 


world, which has been the object of ad- 
miration and interest of many people. 

Although the jewels are known to the 
world, the man holding this position is 
not known so well. He is Sir George 
Younghusband, whose photograph ap- 
pears herewith, showing him seated in 
his office in the historic Tower of Lon- 
don. 

The photo as taken shows the “jewel 
keeper” using the “oratory” that was 
erected to the martyred Thomas a Becket. 
The “oratory” which Sir George now 
uses as his office was the subject of a 
great deal of superstition by the work- 
men during the time it was being built, 
some of them complaining that work 
done during the day was pulled down 
by the spirit of the martyred Becket 
during the night, and they complained 
to the contractor that they would not 
continue the work. The architects, there- 
fore, had it finished with some difficulty. 
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HOLMES 
KLDWARDS 


Announce 





/1C 


Hoste 


in 


SILVER INLAID 


and 


SUPER PLATE 





W? EN the Carolina pattern first 
came into instant popularity, 
the soundness of the policy that gov- 
erns the creation of every Holmes 
&° Edwards pattern, a policy that 
insists upon unsurpassed beauty of 
design, was firmly established. The 
successes of the De Sancy, Newport 
and Jamestown patterns in their turn 





were to be expected. 

Now comes The Hostess with the 
prestige of this phenomenal record 
behind it, with a rare beauty all its 
own. It is destined to make a new 
mark in the history of flatware sales 
and profits. An adequate supply of 
The Hostess is your insurance against 
a stabilized demand. 

The Holmes & Edwards Silver Company 


Successor 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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Points for Jewelers on the New York State Income Tax 





By Mark Graves, Director New York State Income Tax Bureau 
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HE “setting” has been prepared and is 
now ready to receive the tax which has 


accrued against the 1920 income of the New 
York jeweler, or the jeweler or his employe 
who receives an income whose source is in 
any way in New York State. The adminis- 
tration of the State Income Tax Law over 
the period of the last year developed the 
need of certain changes. In the paragraphs 
to follow, attention will be called to the 
amendments which have changed the re- 
quirement as applied to the jeweler. 

The law has been broadened as to the 
fling of returns for the year 1920 so that 
they are now being received without penalty 
or interest assessment on or prior to the 
15th day of April. 

It should also be understood that to every 
jeweler, who filed a return for the year 
1919, there will be forwarded the proper 
form for return of 1920 income. Any 
jeweler who is filing a return for the first 
time, is required to obtain the proper form 
either from his local district office or the 
Albany office of the Bureau. 

Inventories taken on the first and last 
days of the reporting year will reflect the 
turnover of stock during the year and will 
be used as the basis for determining the 
gross profit realized from the year’s business. 
[It is urged that inventories be taken for 
the reason that this method of reporting 
income will, more truly than any other, re- 
flect the status of the business. 

In case the jeweler is filing a personal 
return for a period other than that on 
which he is operating his business, he may 
reconcile these two periods by obtaining per- 
mission from the Albany office of the 
Bureau to change his accounting period to 
correspond with his fiscal period. In other 
words, if the business is operated on a fiscal 
year basis and the jeweler has filed a re- 
turn for the year 1919 based on the twelve 
months calendar year, he may obtain per- 
mission to change his reporting basis to 
correspond with his fiscal year. Such re- 
quest should be received at the Albany office 
at least 30 days in advance of the close of 
the proposed filing period and also that 
some fair reason be submitted why the 
change is advisable or will be useful to the 
‘taxpayer. 

One of the duties of the jeweler is to be 
well informed on the provisions of the law 
as to informational returns. In case $1,000 
or more is paid a resident employe for per- 
sonal services a return of information 
should be filed with the Albany office. The 
proper forms (105 and 106) for such re- 
turns will be promptly forwarded to any 
taxpayer. 

It is very probable that some jewelers 
within the State of New York have in their 
employ non-resident individuals. It is well 
to state in passing that in case the com- 
pensation paid to such non-residents is in 
excess of the personal exemption to which 
they are properly entitled that the jeweler 
employer is required to deduct and withhold 


from such payments. Unless the non-resi- 
dent employe files with the employer a cer- 
tificate of non-residence upon which is a 
statement as to his personal exemption, the 
jeweler will deduct and withhold on all pay- 
ments of $1,000 or more. In case this cer- 
tificate is filed, the deducting and withhold- 
ing operates on salary payments in excess 
of the personal exemption stated on such 
certificate. 

The law has been further amended so as 
to allow resident taxpayers to deduct from 
their income any and all amounts of interest 
paid on indebtedness during the reporting 
year. This is a further enlargement of the 
law in favor of the taxpayer. It was also 
thought wise to remove the restriction 
placed upon deductions to be taken by rea- 
son of contributions or gifts to charitable, 
religious or educational corporations or as- 
sociations. So far as the resident taxpayer 
is now concerned, such contributions may 
be deducted to the amount of 15 per cent. of 
the taxpayer’s net income regardless of 
whether the recipient was incorporated or 
organized under the laws of this State. 

The Bureau has noted considerable anx- 
iety on the part of certain taxpayers as to 
whether information contained in their re- 
turns and correspondence was subject to 
public examination. The minds of such per- 
sons may rest easy in the knowledge that 
all communications received at any office 
of the Bureau, whether by way of a return 
or otherwise, are by provision of law 
treated in the nature of confidential com- 
munications. A severe penalty, including 
the possibility of imprisonment, is provided 
for any infraction of this provision on the 
part of any employe of the Bureau. 








GRANDFATHER CLOCKS 





Consul Van Sant at Dumferline Reports on 
the Genuine and Spurious Antique 
Timekeepers of Scotland 


WasHINcTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—It is esti- 
mated that between 4,000 and 5,000 old 
“Grandfather” clocks of various sizes and 
descriptions remain in Scotland, exclusive 
of the considerable number sent abroad dur- 
ing the past half century, according to a 
report made to the Department of Com- 
merce by Consul Van Sant, at Dumferline, 
Scotland. 

The Consul says that not more than one 
ii 50, perhaps, of these old clocks should 
be accounted as of the standard make or 
quality as an antique, the full-sized highest 
quality old clock being valued at far more 
than the ordinary undersized and generally 
inferior article so often advertised as the 
real thing in high antique excellence. 

The best grade of silver dial, or brass, 
Spanish mahogany or old oak chime clock 
will readily command from $250 to over 
$1,000, while the common undersized clock 
so generally sold as the proper article com- 
mands from $40 to $125 in the Scottish mar- 
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ket. Many of these later clocks, the Consul 
says, are of doubtful age, workmanship and 
material, while in numerous instances those 
offered in auction rooms are defective in the 
works with wheels or pinion worn out or 
missing. 

“Another class of clocks to be avoided is 
the ‘faked’ up antique clock so freely ot- 
fered and ofttimes accepted as genuine by 
the American tourist,” says Consul Van 
Sant. “I know of an instance where six out 
of eight so-called antique grandfather ciocks 
were faked, the dealer, when questioned 
closely, finally admitting that these clocks 
were ‘put together largely for the Ameri- 
cans.’ So Americans should be. especially 
cautious in buying clocks of doubtful origin, 
workmanship and material. 

“An old clock should be usually judged 
from size and proportion and a thorough 
inspection made of its works, construction 
and material before purchasing. A history 
of Scottish clockmakers and clocks pub- 
lished in the John Knox house in Edin- 
burgh some years ago is a good reference 
book as to age and class, particularly where 
the name of the maker is on the face of the 
clock. The best standard size of an antique 
clock is as follows: Height, 8 feet; width 
across clock where pendulum swings, 1 


foot, 3 inches ; width at base, 1 foot 7 inches; 
height at face, 2 feet 3 inches; breadth at 
face, 1 foot 7 inches; size of dial, 13 inches 
wide and 18 inches high. Such a clock as 
above with a plainly engraved old silver 
dial, the hand-made solid pinion and works 
in order (with care and oil these works 
should last 209 years) is worth acquiring 
and sure to be a safe and profitable invest- 
ment, besides the satisfaction of ownership. 
One small solid brass eagle on the top with 
brass escutcheons gives added value, the 
eagle being used as an emblem of liberty 
in Scotland some years before the advent 
of the American eagle, as is shown by an- 
tique clocks, and other articles. 

“The old brass-faced clock is considered 
more valuable commercially than the white 
or enamel faced one, while the real silver 
dial over brass, with silencer and chime 
and with an old Spanish mahogany full- 
sized case, is the rarest of all. The 
hand-made works from solid btass kept 
oiled and free from the house to house 
tinker of early Scotch days, are eagerly 
bought and sold in Scotland and elsewhere. 
Oak cases are considered more desirable 
than the light mahogany ones, though the 
heavy dark Spanish mahogany ones made, 
it is said, from the wrecks of the Spanish 
ships scattered along the Scotch coast at the 
time of the Spanish Armada, are the pre- 
miere old clocks of Scotland.” 








Give your dollars a chance to grow. 
They will grow faster than you imagine if 
you give them the chance in Government 
savings securities. When you get 20 one- 
dollar Savings Stamps, with the addition of 
a small cash payment you can change them 
into a $25 Treasury savings certificate which 
will yield you 4 per cent interest com- 
pounded quarterly. One dollar a week 
saved and invested at that rate will give 
you $287.79 in five years. If you save and 
invest $5 a week in these securities you 
can have $1,438.94 in five years. Pay day 
is the day to save your money. 
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The One Man in a Million 
To Wait For 


The W. W. W. Ring Man is the man to wait for. 


He brings to you Rings of unsurpassed quality—originality of style 
and exclusiveness of designs. 


He is the only man who comes to you, equally as anxious to help you 
sell your goods as he ts to sell his goods to you. 


He is the only man who brings you a Service in Advertising and 
Selling assistances that makes your business a good business, every 
day in the year. 


He is the only man who brings a marvelous window attraction, news- 
paper cuts, trade building cards and cutouts—all free, that put pep 
into your business and profits into your pocket. 


He’s the one man in a million to wait for 
‘and he’s on his way to see you. 


White, Wile & Warner—Buffalo 


Makers of 
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yw Boycott Decision Which Affects Every Business and 
Professional Man in the United States.* 








By Elton J. Buckley 
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THINK I should pay some attention to 

the just rendered decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of the 
Duplex Printing Press Co. vs. the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. The 
case involves principles which affect every 
reader of this article, whether he is a 
grocer, a doctor, or a harness manufacturer, 
and forever puts an end to the outrageous 
secondary boycott, which was the plan used 
by strikers to involve innocent persons in 
their strike, and thus hasten its end. 

The Duplex Co. makes printing presses at 
Battle Creek, Mich. and maintained .an 
open shop, i. €, a shop which employed 
ynion and non-union men together. The In- 
ternational Association of Machinists de- 
cided it would unionize the Duplex shop 
and called a strike there, which was not 
altogether successful. Then it brought the 
secondary boycott to bear, chiefly in New 
York city, where a lot of Duplex presses 
were sold. The plan was to go to all sorts 
of people, users of Duplex presses, or 
people in some way associated with their 
use—even teamsters who merely hauled 
them through the streets—and_ threaten 
them with.a strike against themselves unless 
they ceased to have anything to do with 
Duplex presses. From the report of the 
case I take the following, which shows what 
the union did: 

Warning customers that it would be better for 
them not to purchase, or, having purchased, not 
to install, presses made by the Duplex Co., and 
threatening them with loss should they do SO; 
threatening customers with sympathetic strikes in 
other trades, notifying trucking company, usually 
employed by customers to haul the presses, not to 
do se, and threatening it with trouble if it should; 
inciting employes of the trucking company and 
other men employed by customers of complainants 
to strike against their respective employers in order 
to interfere with the hauling and installation of 
presses, and thus bring pressure to bear upon the 
customers; notifying repair shops not to do repair 
work cn Duplex presses; coercing union men by 
threatening them with loss of union cards and 
with being black-listed as ‘“‘scabs’” if they assisted 
in installing the presses; threatening an exposition 
company with a strike if it permitted complainant’s 
presses to be exhibited; and resorting to a variety 
of other modes of preventing the sale of presses 
of complainant’s manufacture in or about New 
York City. 

This had a much greater effect on the 
Duplex business than the strike, and the 
company went into court and asked for an 
injunction against the union on the ground 
of illegal interference with its business. The 
United States District Court, the first court 
that got the case, said undoubtedly it was a 
secondary boycott, which would have been 
illegal before the Clayton Act, but the Clay- 
ton Act permitted secondary boycotts. So 
it dismissed the case. Appeal was taken to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which upheld the lower court. This was 
the section of the Clayton Act which these 
courts thought permitted secondary boy- 
cotts :— 


And no such restraining order or injunction 


_—- 
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shall prohibit any person cr _ persons, whether 
singly or in concert, from terminating any relation 
of employment, or from ceasing to perform any 
work or Jabor, or from recommending, advising or 
persuading others by peaceful means so to do; or 
from atiending at any place where any such person 
or persons may lawfully be for the purpose of 
peecefully obtaining or communicating in forma- 
tion, or from peacefully persuading any person to 
work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing 
to patronize or to employ any party to such dis- 
pute, or from recommending, advising or persuad- 
ing others by peaceful and lawful means so to do; 
or from paying or giving to, or withholding from, 
any person engaged in such dispute, any strike 
benefits or cther moneys or things of value; or 
from peaceably assembiing in a lawful manner, and 
for lawful purposes; or frcm doing any act or 
thing which might lawfully be done in the absence 
of such dispute by any party thereto; nor shall 
any of the acts specified in this paragraph be con- 
sidered or held to be violations of any law of the 
United States. 


The case was then appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court, which reversed both 


‘the lower courts, holding that the Clayton 


Act does not authorize secondary boycotts, 
which are an illegal restraint of trade. 

Now right here let me illustrate how the 
secondary boycott, if it had not been des- 
troyed by this decision, could touch the life 
and business of every reader. 

A primary boycott, which all courts say is 
legal, is refusal to do business with Jones & 
Co. or with any one else who has dealings 
with Jones & Co. A _ secondary boycott 
goes further. It goes to the customers of 
Jones & Co., and not content with simply re- 
fusing to do business with them, threatens 
them with strikes and boycotts against them- 
selves if they do not cease doing business 
with Jones & Co. If the secondary boycott 
is legal, any of the following things could 
happen :— 

Unionized employes of Quaker Oats Co., 
let us say, are out on strike. John Smith, 
a consumer who eats Quaker Oats, is a 
manufacturer of hardware. The strikers 
could say to John Smith, “Stop using 
Quaker Oats or we will call a strike at your 
factory.” 

Or, George Brown is a retailer handling 
Quaker Oats. The strikers could say to the 
jobber who supplied Brown with goods, 
“Stop selling anything to him or we will 
have your teamsters go out on strike.” 

Or, the employes of the Elgin Watch Co., 
out on strike, go to retail jewelers handling 
Elgin watches and ask them to desist. They 
refuse, whereupon the Federation of Labor 
calls a strike of the employes of the retail 
stores. 

There is no limit to the ramifications of 
this thing. Take my own case. I am a 
lawyer in active practice. Let us say that I 
buy my office stationery from Williams & 
Co. The latter’s employes go out on strike. 
The strikers learn that I am a customer 
and they say to me, “Stop buying from 
them, or we will have A, B, C, and D, 
clients of yours and all members of labor 
organizations, discharge you as their lawyer. 
Or we will call off all the workmen from 
the house you are building.” 
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Thus the secondary boycott, by dragging’ 
in wholly innocent and unrelated parties, 
enormously increased the effectiveness of 
the strike. If no restriction could be placed 
on its use, it could win every strike brought. 
As the Supreme Court well said :— 

“The extreme and harmful conse- 
quences of the construction adopted in 
the court below are not to be ignored. 
The present case furnished an apt and 
convincing example. An ordinary con- 
troversy in a manufacturing establish- 
ment, said to concern the terms or con- 
ditions of employment there, has been 
held a sufficient occasion for imposing 
a general embargo upon the products of 
the establishment and a_ nationwide 
blockade of the channels of interstate 
commerce against them, carried out by 
inciting sympathetic strikes and a sec- 
ondary boycott against complainant’s 
customers, to the great and incalculable 
damage of many innocent people far re- 
mote from any connection with or con- 
trol over the original and actual dispute, 
people constituting, indeed, the general 
public, upon whom the cost must ul- 
timely fall, and whose vital interest in 
unobstructed commerce constituted the 
prime and paramount concern of Con- 
gress in enacting the anti-trust laws, of 
which the section under consideration 
forms, after all, a part. 

“Complainant has a clear right to an 
injunction under the Sherman Act, as 
amended by the Clayton Act.” 


The court granted an injunction against 
the International Association of Machinists, 
ordering its members to cease doing all of 
the things which they had done in New 
York. There is no appeal, of course, and 
the business interests of the country are 
therefore relieved of a danger which was 
ever present, and which either meant catas- 
trophe, or a weak and cowardly truckling 
to unionized labor in order to save one’s 
own skin. 








Market Prices for Silver Bars 
The following are the quotations for sil- 
ver bars in London and New York as re- 
ported for the past week: 


Demestic 
Selling Price Silver 

London U.S. Govt. Standard 
Date Oficial. ‘Assay Bars. Price. 
NO AN lace -d:4,050 ave 39% 69 991, 
i or 40 69% 99% 
[Ly Se Genrer 39% 68% 991, 
RO roids © a's Scere 37% 66% 991% 
OS: . Sa ere 36% 64% 9914 
i Ee : Ee 35% 62% 99% 








The Fidelity-International Trust Co. re- 
cently opened a branch at 110 William St., 
which is especially devoted to the business 
of their clients in the jewelry trade. The 
company now announces that the modern 
fire- and burglar-proof vaults of the Fidel- 
ity Safe Deposit Co. have been completed 
and are open for inspection. Being located 
directly on the edge of the jewelry dis- 
trict, it is believed that the vaults will prove 
of great convenience and value to the mem- 
bers of the diamond and jewelry trade in 
the vicinity of John St. and Maiden Lane. 
The entrance to the vaults of the Fidelity 
Safe Deposit Co. is through the banking 
room of the Fidelity-International Trust 
Co. 
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| | | We are just starting out on their Spring 

1 : trips, ten strong travellers, with trunks 

} | | filled with new stocks for Spring busi- 
ness. Dealers will do well to examine 





our lines for special bargains in jewelry 
and bracelet watches. If you are not 
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being served by one of our travellers 
we would be pleased to send you a selec- 





tion package of new desirable goods for 








Spring business. also special items at at- 
tractive prices. 
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DAYLIGHT SAVING 





Business Men in Various Cities Behind 
Movement to Obtain New Legislation 


In a final effort to obtain action in the 
present Congress on daylight saving for the 
eastern time zotte, the business men of the 
cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and the State of 
New Jersey, as represented in their com- 
mercial organizations, have called a meet- 
ing of delegates in the assembly room of 
the Merchants’ Association, in the Wool- 
worth building, New York, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 9, at 10 a. M. 

Invitations have been sent to commercial 
and trade organizations in all the New Eng- 
land States and in New York, New. Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida, which com- 
prise the eastern time zone, to send repre- 
sentatives to this meeting. 

A bill introduced by Senator Walter E. 
Edge and Representative E. R. Ackerman 
of New Jersey, providing for daylight sav- 
ing in the eastern time zone for five months, 
from the last Sunday in April to the last 
Sunday in September, is pending in Con- 
gress. Because of the opposition to daylight 
saving from certain agricultural interests, 
and because of the brief time remaining be- 
fore the present ‘Congress ends on March 4, 
a vigorous campaign will be necessary in 
order to obtain action. 








Jewelry and Allied Lines Exhibited at Con- 
necticut Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition ; 

Hartrorp, Conn., Jan. 25.—The Connec- 
ticut Agricultural and Industrial Exposition, 
held at the State Armory in this city during 
the past five days, will close tomorrow 
evening, the third affair of this kind given 
by the various organizations throughout the 
State, which includes 12 manufacturers’ 
associations, being considered a success this 
year, as in the previous two. The armory 
has been open to the visitors each day from 
10 in the morning until 10 o’clock in the 
evening, and in spite of the fact that a 
small admission was charged this year, it 
did not decrease the number of people who 
saw the exhibits each day. 

All of the manufacturers’ booths were 
located at the north end of the armory, 
large placards indicating the various cities 
and towns from which the products were 
turned out. There was a musical program 
each evening. The executive committee 
representing industry were the following: 
E. Kent Hubbard, Middletown, Conn.; 
Wilson H. Lee and Elijah Rogers, George 
B. Chandler, representing the State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut, Inc., is the state-wide organization 
of the manufacturing industries of Connec- 
ticut. It has a membership of more than 
800 firms, representing an aggregate invest- 
ment of more than $800,000,000, and fur- 
nishing employment to over 250,000 men 
and women. It seeks to promote the com- 
mon interests of Connecticut industry and 
those engaged therein, by all means which 
will work toward being consistent with the 
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general welfare of the community. 

The booths throughout the main floor 
were well arranged and attractively deco- 
rated. The different compartments for the 
manufacturing firms were in charge of at- 
tendants from the home office or factory, 
catalogues with halftones and descriptions 
of the articles being given out to the guests. 

The following places and exhibitors were 
represented in the display: Waterbury, 
Conn.—American Brass Co., American Pin 
Co., American Ring Co., Lux Clock Co., 
Scoville Mfg. Co. Bristol—American Sil- 
ver Co., table cutlery and silver-plated flat 
ware; the Wallace Barnes Co., springs; the 
E. Ingraham Co., watches, eight-day alarm 
clocks, one-day alarm clocks, mantel and 
office clocks; Dunbar Bros., springs; 
Forestville, Sessions Clock Co., auto and 
alarm clocks and mantel and_ hanging 
clocks in all finishes. New Britain—Lan- 
ders, Frary & Clark, “Farmington” and 
“Saybrook” silver overlaid table service. 
Meriden—International Silver Co.; the 
Handel Co., lamps; New England Pottery 
Co., the Rinaud Co., lamps; the Rockwell 
Silver Co., Webster & Briggmann Co., cut 
class. New Haven—The New Haven Clock 
Co., and the Napier-Bliss Co., jewelry, Mer- 
iden, Conn. 








DEATH OF F. E. WARNER 





Prominent Jeweler of Fresno, Cal., Suc- 
cumbs to Pneumonia After a Short 


Illness 


Fresno, Cal., Jan. 26.—The trade was last 
week notified of the death of Frank Edmund 
Warner of the Warner Co., jewelers, of 
this city, which occurred Jan. 12. Mr. 
Warner was one of the most prominent 
business men of Fresno, and his funeral 
services, held at the Stephen Bean chapel; 
were largely attended. 

He died at a local sanitarium from pneu- 
monia, which he contracted during a trip 
made the week previous, while taking his 
daughter to Palo Alto, where she attends 
the Castellejo school. 

Mr. Warner was associated with his 
brother, A. C. Warner, as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Warner company, at 1041 J St. 
This store was founded in 1880 by their 
father, H. C. Warner. Deceased was 40 
years old, and was born in Gilroy, Cal. He 
was educated in Fresno and _ Berkeley 
schools and graduated as a licensed optom- 
etrist from a New York college. He was 
a director of the Fresno Lions Club and 
belonged to the local Elks’ lodge and the 
Sunnyside Country Club. He was also a 
thirty-second degree Mason. 

Mr. Warner leaves one daughter, Jane 
Warner; his mother, Mrs. H. C. Warner: a 
brother, A. O. Warner: a sister, Mrs. R, B. 
Cockrill, and an aunt, Mrs. Mary B. Ritter 
of La Jolla. 








“A gift is as a precious stone in the eyes 
of him that hath it: whithersoever it turn- 
eth, it prospereth.’—Froverbs XVII. 8. 

x ok x 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 
—Shakespeare. 
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ARREST BOSTON JEWELER 


Police Charge That He Pawned Articles 
Left with Him by Customers to Be 
Repaired 


Boston, Jan. 25.—George B. Whittier, a 
jeweler, living at 26 Batavia St., who had 
a store at 251 Massachusetts Ave., has 
been held for the Grand Jury following his 
arraignment in the Central District Court 
this morning on 16 different charges of 
larceny of jewelry left with him by cus- 
tomers to be repaired. Police who have 
been working on the case for the past 
month believe they have evidence enough 
against him to hold him on 100 counts of 
larceny, and other counts which they are 
investigating may bring the total valuation 
of jewelry involved close to $30,000. 

When Whittier was arrested a week ago 
officers made a raid upon his store, and 
upon opening his safe recovered 62 pawn 
tickets, calling for watches and jewelry said 
to be valued at nearly $15,000. He had a 
regular system, the police say, in pawning 
the property, most of which was in the 
name of Burt Whittier. The name on the 
door of his store at Massachusetts Ave. 
was Bertram C. Whittier, but the police 
assert his real name is George B. Whittier. 

The jeweler was arrested first on com- 
plaint of William H. Leavitt of 18 Havi- 
land St., who claimed he ‘left a diamond 
ring valued at $500 with him for repair. 
After calling for the ring repeatedly he 
claims Whittier admitted to him that he 
had used the ring “as security for a loan” 
with a man named Anderson in Dorchester. 
When arraigned he pleaded not guilty, was 
held in $1,000 bail which he was unable to 
furnish, and he was remanded to the 
Charles St. jail, awaiting trial. It was at 
this time that the officers made their raid, 
and as a result, he was returned to court 
this morning on a capias warrant and re- 
arrested on the 16 additional counts. 

Much of the property represented by the 
pawn tickets has been recovered by the 
police and identified by Whittier’s cus- 
tomers. There are still many complaints, 
however, of which the police have no rec- 
ords. Whittier is not very talkative and 
has shown no disposition to be of any as- 
sistance to the police in clearing up the 
tangle. Special officers McNabb and Low- 
ney of the Back Bay station have the situ- 
ation in hand. 











Gold Bars Withdrawn and Ex- 
changed at New York 
Week Ended Jan. 29, 1921. 
The U. S. Assay Office reports: 
Gold bars exchanged for gold COINS .g, $719,106.39 
Gold bars paid depositors............ 99,346.13 
ne ra Te $818,452.52 


Of this the gold bars exchanged for gold coin 
are reported as follows: 


Jewelers’ 


Date. Exchange. 
EI A sc 6 didiee ve Wee eens wecudenaed $193,439.90 
PAR Mea Co: celine Sas Su Sais  decalwin Sea oemA nee 131,596.16 
ROO sire sconce Ware Rule ae ete tao 136,486.08 
EB yobs 0 dis ueiag viel s re ear cea a mean ee 83,922.30 
WME Tas 616 adi orea aruda wa wate etc e 125,549.62 
FO Eee che Garrnew Saude wen ahaa 48,112.33 

WOME? Gs.s Wuniae wae ume eaanaeeeened $719,106.39 





Reidpath’s, Inc., 160 Market St., Lynn, 
Mass., is reported to have sustained a fire 


loss of $5,000. 
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Combination Display Tray No. 8 


Actual size 8% x 1434; covered with best quality white and blue silk velvet 


Four (4) BLUEBIRD PEARL necklaces. one each 15*, 18", 24" and 30° in 
(a) Quality 31 above illustrated silk velvet tray. strung with Ike. white = spring naa 37 00 
- Complete $ . 


See Congo also individual silk lined cases for each necklace 


(b) Quality 36 Four (4) BLUEBIRD PEARL necklaces. one each 15°, 18", 24" and 30" in 


above illustrated silk velvet tray, strung with i4kt. white gold ome we 
no also individual silk lined cases for each necklace Complete $50 00 


(c) Quali 55 Four (4) BLUEBIRD PEARL necklaces, one each 15", 18", 24" and 30° in 
D ae above illustrated sik velvet tray, strung with I4kt. white - spring rings; $85 00 
es - Complete 


Highly also individual silk lined cases for each necklace 


Iridescent 
Indestructible 
Examine these Assortments at our expense. We will send them to you express prepasd. 
If unsatisfactory for any reason return to us within five (5) days express collect. 


BULOVA HENSHEL Co... -  !82, BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


Prices subject to Jewelers’ Circular discount 


February 
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Greetings From Our Trade Associations 


Messages to the Jewelry Industry from Heads of the Various Organizations in the Retail, 
Wholesale and Manufacturing Trades as Well as Our Protective Associations Telling 
of Conditions, and What They Hope to Accomplish in 1921. 








none 











From Arthur A. Everts, President, American 

National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
Dear Fellow Jewelers: 

This good new year of 1921 is one for 
courage, good cheer and consecration to 
hard work. The year is big with oppor- 
tunity for jewelers, hecause the people, 
afraid of other values will, if rightly in- 
formed, invest in yours. 

The holiday business was better than 
most of us expected or really deserved. 














A, A. EVERTS, PRESIDENT OF THE A. N..R.. J. A. 


January starts well in many places making 
the new year full of hope for the live, 
courageous jeweler who knows in his own 
heart that his values are eternal, and his 
wares vital to the efficiency and happiness 
of the world. 

Every jeweler has plenty of mer- 
chandise; nearly all of us toc much, but 
thank Heaven most of it is worth its cost, 
and can be sold, if you advertise rightly in 
your wonderful show windows and news- 
papers. Tell them often and tell them 
quickly in a few words—one thing at a 
time, and a new one every day. Tell of 
your real values in useful things that last. 

Strengthen or organize your local Club 
and do co-operative educational advertis- 
ing every day in the year. Make the pub- 
lic think “Gifts That Last.” 

Many diamonds may be sold in 1921 be- 
cause diamonds are useful. Tell the world 
that diamonds in artistic settings give folks 
a favorable introduction everywhere. Tell 
them that diamonds are the recognized em- 


their eternal 
wearer in time of 
1921. Sell 


blems of success, and that 
value safeguards the 
need. Sell more diamonds in 
them today. 

Almost every other man wears a cheap 
watch. You must sell better watches in 
1921. Thousand dollar watches, $500 
watches and $100 watches. Tell folks 
why! A few days ago a $1,500 man’s 
watch was sold to a young business woman 
in moderate circumstances, for her sweet- 
heart. She was told why she should buy 
a better watch. Think of the thousands of 
poor cusses who thought they could afford 
a $1,500 Fadeaway motor car, when they 
could have better owned a watch at the 
same price. Do your duty to the world by 
selling better watches for greater efficiency 
this new year. 

Sell more jewelry and silver in 1921 
useful jewelry, silver and silver to make 
hearts and homes happier. Don’t talk dis- 
counts but quote prices on real value 
articles, 
unsalable merchandise and 
But only what you need 
after remounting all unsalable diamond 
pieces and refinishing and re-arranging 
every single article in your stock, then work 
for a big stock turnover. 

Help feed the world’s starving. Fight 
our unjust war tax. Don’t forget your 
cost of doing business. Play golf and go 
fishing regularly, and enjoy your family 
and friends. Use smiles, sunshine and 
flowers to make your store the most de- 
lightful in town. Wake up your sales- 
force by being a worker, cheerful, helpful 
and optimistic yourself always. “God is in 
His Heaven, All’s well with the World,”’ 
especially the dear old United States. 

May you give Him a chance to bless you 
in this glad New Year. 

Yours for success, 
ARTHUR A, 


Refinish all 
sell at any price. 


Everts. 





From A. W. Anderson, Secretary. American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
Let me join with THE JEWELERS’ CiRCU- 

LAR in urging optimism, but not a sluggish 

contentment—at this time. 

This is a time for careful handling of 
business matters, and this means for jewel- 
ers as well as others. The outcome need 
not, in my opinion, be feared, but we must 
all be up and doing. 

Let us give earnest support to the move- 
ment of the Business Men’s National Tax 
Committee, heeding the advice of its chair- 
man, Meyer D. Rothschild, if we would 
aid in bettering the tax conditions. 


Let us support President Everts and his 
committees in the matter of “terms and 
discounts,” the question of retail prices on 
silver, the no free engraving campaign and 
other activities that mean so much to the 
retailer. 

When called upon to assist in voicing the 
sentiment of the individual members of 
the retail jewelry trade, through letters to 
representatives or senators in Congress, let 
us do it. And when asked to assist in 





A. W. ANDERSON, SECRETARY OF THE 
A. Homes, 


getting our views as retailers, on any ques- 
tion, before the manufacturers and whole- 
salers, let us do it to a man. Through 
such co-operation leadership can accom- 
plish much. 
Remember the slogan, 1921 will reward 

fighters. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. W. Anperson, Secretary. 





From John M. Hardin. President of the 


Chicago Jewelers’ Association 


Gentlemen :— 

Chicago, the great central jewelry mar- 
ket, sends greetings and expresses confi- 
dence that if everyone will do his share in 
stabilizing business, which they should do, 
everyone, the producer, the consumer and 
the workman will be benefited. 

The association is directing its aim at 
a fair tax on the trade. It believes that 
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Watch buyers have passed 
the era of experimentation. 

They now demand watches 
of proven dependability. 

Quality is the foundation 
on which my business is built. 

We carry at all times a 
complete line of Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Platinum Watches. 

Samples gladly submitted 
upon request. 






























































ED. KUPCHICK 


71 NASSAU STREET 
NEw YORK 
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i is unfair to lay upon the jeweler a 
heavier tax than upon the other tradesmen 
in the same block. 

It is doing its share in protecting the 
trade against hold-ups and robberies. 

It is encouraging young men to enter the 
trade by supporting trade schools in watch- 
making. ae ake 

It believes that with the same co-opera- 
tion and assistance that it has experienced 





JOHN M. -HARDIN, PRESIDENT CHICAGO JEWEL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 


in past years, that 1921 will stand out as 
one of the most prosperous years. 
Respectfully 
JoHN M. Harpen, President. 


From Noble R. Fuller, President of the 


National Wholesale Jewelers’ Association 


Regarding the outlook for the coming 
year, | would say that to cover every 
phase of this question would require vol- 
umes to express. 

First consideration should be given to the 
fundamental and governmental forces which 
are finally to determine the outcome of the 
periods of readjustment and_ reconstruc- 
tion. 

At the present time, a surplus of produc- 
tion and an inadequate outlet for this sur- 
plus is our one great cause for concern. 
This will be relieved when it is determined 
how much indemnity Germany is to pay the 
Allies, and how and when these indemnity 
payments are to be met. 

Until France, Belgium, Italy, and other 
European countries know what they are to 
receive periodically in indemnities and 
over what length of time, they will have 
nothing on which to base their operations. 

This country must and will help finance 
Europe, but no loans will be made which 
will not be spent in this country. In other 
words, credit will be extended to them so 
they can buy goods in America. Imme- 
diately this is accomplished you will see all 
Prices stabilize themselves and our im- 
mense surplus of crops, machine produc- 
tion, et cetera, will begin to move across the 
ocean, farmers and manufacturers will dis- 
pose of their surplus giving them an op- 
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portunity of liquidating their loans made 
to carry them during this period of depres- 
sion, again putting money into circulation 
which will affect every line of industry. 

Within a few months, the new ad- 
ministration will have commenced its legis- 
lative program, the Tariff will have been 
pretty thoroughly thrashed out and our For- 
eign Relation Committee will have gotten 
far enough along in their work to at least 
give us a hazy view of what is going to 
happen. 

The business world is always quick to 
discount the future when it can see and 
realize the true fundamental and basic con- 
ditions—know the truth. 

So, it is my belief, that by July 1, 
when we again swing in on our Fall busi- 
ness, the wholesale jewelry business will 





NOBLE R. FULLER, PRESIDENT NATIONAL WHOLE- 
SALE JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION 


“ 


struck its stride,” and we sha!l 
enter upon another period of reconstruc- 
tion and subsequently prosperity which 
should last at least five years longer. 

I cannot look to the future with anything 
but confidence. 


have again 


Nosie R. Futter. 





From A. K. Sloan, President of the Jewelers 
Security Alliance 
New Yorre, N. Y., Jam 22, 1921. 

The following brief summary from our 
annual report for 1920 will give some in- 
dication of the activity and accomplishments 
of the Alliance during the past year, par- 
ticularly when you read between the lines 
and consider the amount of work required 
to bring about the results secured. 


1,046 new members admitted, with a yet 

gain of 845. 

462 cases of robbery and theft investi- 
gated for members. 

227 arrests made and a large amount of 
property recovered. 

128 criminals sent to prisons 
formatories. 

32 criminals in jail waiting trial. 

50 cases still under investigation and 
additional arrests, etc., sure to fol- 
low. 


and re- 
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As to the outlook, we know there will be 
plenty of work to do, and our aim will be 
as it always has been: vigorous pursuit and 
prosecution of thieves who rob our members 
and the recovery of the stolen property 
when possible, 

More robberies occurred last year than 
ever before, but only about six per cent. of 
our members were attacked, which shows 
the preventive value of our signs. Unless 
the courts realize that more severe sentences 
are necessary to bring about respect for 
the law, I am inclined to think we will have 
as many robberies this year as last, and 
perhaps more. 

The jeweler is an easy victim, and his 
stock is so valuable and so easily converted 
into cash that he is in constant danger. 

The safe-crackers of 20 years ago are 
gone. They were well known and _ there 
were few of them, so when a robbery oc- 
curred, the way the job was done gave an 
almost sure indication of who did it, and 
the search was thus confined to a few in- 
dividuals. How different is the robber of 
today! He is generally unknown, young, 





A. K. SLOAN, PRESIDENT OF THE JEWELERS 
SECURITY ALLIANCE 


fearless and expert. Every move is well 
planned in advance, and through reckless 
daring, the crime is usually carried through 
successfully. It is very hard to locate and 
capture such thieves, because in the ma- 
jority of cases there is no one who can 
identify them. 

The automobile plays a very important 
part in many robberies and hold-ups, afford- 
ing a way of escape which leaves no trace, 
as usually it has been stolen and is aban- 
doned at a safe distance. 

How the jeweler can co-operate is, I 
think, the outstanding question for the 
times. For his own protection, he should 
exercise every possible precaution, and the 
opportunities along this line are very 
numerous, 

I cannot enumerate them in a short letter 
like this, but if each jeweler would realize 
that he may be robbed any day or night, I 
know he would heed the many suggestions 
that come to him from time to time, and 


Ne a kT 
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“Imperial” Watches! 


Mr. Jobber: 


What this name means to you and your customer. 


Mr. Retailer!! 


This name on a watch means it’s an “IMPERIAL WATCH” made complete in the IM- 
PERIAL WATCH factory (probably the largest watch factory in the world). You have 
back of every “IMPERIAL WATCH” a real factory, a real distributing institution (not 
simply an agency), you have further a complete supply of interchangeable material on hand 
at all times, also at your convenience and demands a supply at all the principal distributing 
points in the United States. 


The Real Big Thing at Last Has Been Accomplished! 


The big thing both you, Mr. Jobber, and You, Mr. Retailer, have been wanting. 


A Real Complete One Make Line of Watches 


Mr. Retailer, you may now procure from your Jobber IMPERIAL BRACELET 
WATCHES, extensive varieties in eight, nine and ten lignes, IMPERIAL WATCHES in 
0 size, 12 size and 16 size. Again, remember, Mr. Retailer, all Imperial Watches are abso- 
lutely factory made and all made in the IMPERIAL WATCH FACTORY. Again remem- 
ber, Mr. Retailer, you can carry your complete line of watches, all one make from 8 ligne 
up to 16 size. 


REMEMBER, Mr. Retailer, IMPERIAL WATCHES are strongly guaranteed and are the 
° best and most popular priced. They give SERVICE and ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION. 


MR. RETAILER, get and sell IMPERIAL WATCHES. THE IMPERIAL WATCH COM- 
PANY have been planning and working several years to place at your demand a complete 
line of bracelet and pocket watches. 


All One Make 


this is your opportunity to standardize your watch business and the confidence of your cus- 
tomer is assured, your sale will be quick and profitable and your customer satisfied, your 
friend. 


Mr. Retailer! Insist Upon Your Jobber Showing You 
“Imperial Watches” 





No others are just the same. 


Imperial Watch Co. 
New York 
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put into effect such safeguards as would 
almost insure his satety. 

Large displays of diamonds and other 
valuables in show-windows, with nothing but 
the glass to protect them, is not the way to 
prevent robbery. ‘ oo : 

Carelessness and inattention in showing 
expensive articles to strangers are the direct 
cause of almost all the large losses by 
sneak-theft. 

The use of ordinary precautions in the 
fastenings and arrangements of jewelry 
stores, such as are advised in our bulletins, 
would eliminate a very large proportion of 
the losses which occur every year, and this 
would be about the most useful co-opera- 
tion that could be given to the Alliance. 

Yours very truly, A. K. SLoan, 





From DeWitt A. Davidson, President of 
the Jewelry Crafts Association 
January 27, 

Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
11 John St., New York City: 
Dear Sir: In answer to your request to 
address a greeting to the trade at this time 


1921. 





DE WITT A, 


DAVIDSON, 
CRAFTS ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT JEWELRY 


on behalf of The Jewelry Crafts ssocia- 
tion, I must emphasize the fact that we 
have the utmost contidence and faith that 
courage coupled with a sane optimism and 
a willingness cheerfully to shoulder without 
complaint a bit of the burden of this re- 
construction period, realizing that the other 
fellow has his share too, are the vital assets 
necessary to carry all industries through to 
renewed prosperity. 

The prospects for the continued success 
of this association for the coming year 
look very bright. We expect to develop it 
by force of constructive effort into a better 
equipped organization, ready at all times to 
meet trade emergencies such as have re- 
cently happened and during which this as- 
sociation took initiatory action and ac- 
corded a practical service to the trade in 
the city. 

The Jewelry Crafts Association has been 
tested and found equal to the problems it 
has met. The trade can now co-operate in its 
work in no better way than by taking ad- 
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vantage of the service it offers and so widen 
the scope and effectiveness of its useful- 
ness. However, to do this it is essential to 
have a larger and broader membership, so 
that more concerted action may be had in 
accomplishing reforms and_ standardizing 
conditions, especially as they relate to the 
manufacturing and distributing ends of our 
industry, 
Very truly yours, 
DeWitr A. Davipson, 
President, 
The Jewelry Crafts Association, Inc. 





From Harry C. 
Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee 
New York, Jan. 27, 1921. 
Editor THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
When we try to recollect all of the things 
that the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee has 
tried to do during the year just past in the 


Larter, Chairman of ihe 





LARTER, CHAIRMAN JEWELERS’ 
VIGILANCE COM MITTEE 


HARRY C, 


interest of the entire trade and then picture 
what we see there is to do in the coming 
year we are impressed with the results ac- 
complished and often overcome with ‘our 
hopes for the future. 

Of the many thing done during 1920 we 


‘ point with pride to the enactment of the 


New York State platinum law, which estab- 
lishes for the first time in the history of the 
United States a standard for platinum. 

By prompt action we succeeded in our 
major contention before Congress that the 
McFadden Gold Bill should be thoroughly 
investigated as to its constitutionality before 
any further action should be taken. We 
still have this problem confronting us, and 
the sub-committee on gold, of which G. A. 
Niemeyer is chairman, is thoroughly alive 
to the importance of this situation and 
plans are already consummated to meet the 
situation if Congress again takes up this 
gold hill. 

As is well known, the Vigilance Com- 
mittee has supported in every way within its 
power the wonderful constructive work of 
the Jewelers’ War Revenue Tax Committee 
under the able leadership of Mr. Rothschild. 

Our recent nation-wide campaign regard- 
ing the tax situation has met with splendid 
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co-operative response from very many jew- 
elers and jewelry organizations, and we are 
receiving not only financial assistance which, 
because of the importance of the subject and 
amount of work involved we unquestionably 
deserve, but the plan of a turn-over sales 
tax is receiving nation-wide support, for 
which the tax committee and the Vigilance 
Committee can justly claim a large share 
for urging such a equitable tax plan. 

When the extra session of Congress con- 
venes we confidently look forward to a new 
tax law, which will make the tax burden 
very much more equitable and satisfactory 
to every honest thinking business man. 

Harry C. Larter, Chairman. 





From ©. G. Fessenden, President of The 
Jewelers’ Protective Union 

The Jewelers’ Protective Union while 
not in close touch with the retail jewelry 
trade, its activities being confined to the 
protection of the stock intrusted to the 
traveling salesmen of our members, never- 
theless asks during the coming year the 
help of the retailers in safeguarding such 





0. G. FESSENDEN, PRESIDENT JEWELERS’ PRO- 
TECTIVE UNION 


stocks while the salesman is displaying his 
stock in their offices and stores. 

The Union also desires to take advantage 
of the occasion of the publication of your 
anniversary number to thank you for the 
assistance you have rendered us in the past 
in matters of interest to our members. 

Wishing for the JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR a 
long continuance of the deservedly high 
influential position it has attained in the 
jewelry industry. 

Yours very truly, O. G. Fessennen. 





From C. W. Harmon, President of the Ster- 
ling Silverware Manufacturers’ 
Association 

The Editor of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
The association is entering upon its third 
year, and the members feel that the asso- 
ciation has demonstrated its value to the 
trade in more ways than one. 
Co-operative work in an 
necessarily a matter of slow growth. 
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THE HOUSE 
FOR GOOD JEWELERS 


The variety of merchandise assembled in our establish- 
ment for 1921 surpasses 1920 in quality and quantity 
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Of course prices have been adjusted according to 
market values 
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Mail orders will receive our usual careful and 
prompt attention 





AISENSTEIN & GORDON 


712-714 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cational work has to be done and founda- 
tions have to be laid tor tuture constructive 
work, which has been and is being done. 

With the idea of learning the possibilities 
for increasing the sales of sterling silver- 
ware to the consumer, a survey was au- 
thorized by the association alter an in- 
vestigation made through a committee, and 
has been entrusted to the Research Depart- 
ment of George Batten Co., a nationally 
known advertising agency. | = 

The members of the association are 
standing back of this survey and have con- 
tributed the sum of $5,000 toward its cost. 

It is intended to have the survey as accu- 
rate and as detailed as possible, both from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer and the 
retailer, so that the findings and report of 
the George Batten Co. may. indicate the 
weakness in the industry and make recom- 
mendations looking toward the betterment 
of the trade conditions and increase the 
turnover. 

Questionnaires to the retailers have been 
mailed and the manufacturers are being 
asked to furnish the information desired by 
the George Batten Co. in order that the 
report may be inclusive. 

The replies to questionnaires and any in- 
formation given the Batten company will 
be considered contidentially in the making 
up of this report. 

I am happy to say that the efforts of the 
association to arrive at some definite report 
on the status of the sterling silver industry, 
looking toward detinite co-operative work 
for the mutual advantage of the retailer and 
the manufacturer, has been evidenced in the 
enthusiastic support that has come to the 
survey now itl progress. 

From the information received from the 
Batten company we have every reason to 
believe that a large and exceedingly repre- 
sentative number of replies to the ques- 
tionnaire will be received and that the re- 
port will be of great interest to the entire 
industry 

I hope that when this report is complete, 
it will be possible for our association in 
conference with representatives of retail as- 
sociations, to our mutual advantage, to solve 
the problems that have confronted us and 
to take the necessary steps to a widening of 
the market for the product. 

With best wishes to THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR as the representative of the best that 
is in the industry, and a hearty desire to co- 
operate in every way, not only through the 
Crrecucar but otherwise for the betterment 
of the trade, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
C. W. Harmon, President. 





From Arthur Lorsch, President of the Na- 
tional Jewelers Board of Trade 


Editor Tutt JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The year 1920 was one of decided growth 
and progress for the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade, not only in the increase in 
its numerical strength through its present 
record membership of 1,240, but in the 
adoption of many constructive policies, and 
its general activities on behalf of the in- 
dustry. 

Its activities initiatively and in co-opera- 
tion with other trade organizations in mat- 
ters having a direct bearing on the interests 


THE 
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of the trade were many, and the board truly 
carried out its slogan, “For the good and 
welfare of the trade.” 

Through the accuracy of its ratings and 
reports it was a decided factor in a trying 
year in minimizing credit risks, Its adjust- 
ment committee continued to perform a 
really constructive work and service to the 
trade in the satisfactory. consummation of 
a number of cases handled of embarrassed 
debtors. Its “Fighting Fund” was put to 
good use in the investigation of a number 
of fraudulent bankrupts. Its appointment 
of arbitration committees for its New York 
and branch territories for the amicable set- 
tlement of business disputes should unques- 
tionably prove of material benefit and be 
taken advantage of by the ‘trade, whether 
members or not. 

The Board under the auspices of its Good 
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and Welfare Committee, has already gotten 
under way a campaign for the vigorous 
prosecution of the violators of the Stamp- 
ing Acts, for which a large sum has been 
appropriated and the committee will have 
the additional financial backing and support 
of the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee, 
Jewelry Crafts Association, and other or- 
ganizations. The Board, following its en- 
dorsement of a gross sales or “turnover” 
tax, in lieu of the present inequitable sys- 
tem of taxation, and after a referendum of 
its members, vigorously advocated the sub- 
stitution of such a. tax and through its dele- 
gation which appeared before the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States last year, further urged 
its support. 

The Board has also under consideration 
the compilation of essential statistical in- 
formation gathered from manufacturers, 
wholesalers and importers, which should be 
of decided advantage not only from an edu- 
cational viewpoint, but in fighting any fur- 
ther unjust taxation or legislation discrimi- 
natory against jewelers. 

These are but a very few of the Board’s 
activities during the past year and its field 
of endeavor will no doubt keep pace with 
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its marked growth. The Board’s standing 
in the industry today is of the very highest 
and one of force and influence. 

With the continued improvement in busi- 
ness, signs of which are already quite. ap- 
parent since the first of the year, and fol- 
lowing a readjustment of inventories and 
lower price levels and the necessity for a 
general reorganization of many business 
enterprises, with a view also to increasing 
their operating effectiveness, the matter of 
extension of credit for the ensuing year will’ 
be a vital problem. 

In this connection loose business methods, 
which have been one of the causes of pres- 
ent conditions involving over-buying, easy 
credits, false statements, the cancellation 
evil, returning goods at maturity when pay- 
ments are due, and other abuses, must go. 

It would seem this is an opportune time 
for inculcating better business morals, and 
that all trade organizations might very well 
now take up this constructive work. Cau- 
tion and conservatism will unquestionably 
be helpful in guiding the present readjust- 
ment before giving thought to expansion 
necessitating additional financing; competi- 
tion will also be keen. 

In connection with credits, no trade or- 
ganization is more ably or efficiently 
equipped to safeguard its members against 
bad risks than the National Jewelers Board 
of Trade. In addition, the past few years have 
vividly illustrated to progressive business 
men the need for organization effort; what- 
ever has been accomplished for the industry 
in the trying times existent the past five or 
six years, has been substantially through 
the respective trade organizations. We live 
in an age where the results of unity and co- 
operation are ever becoming more apparent. 
This unity of effort is now more needed 
than ever before by the trade in co-operating 
to the fullest extent in vigorously opposing 
such drastic and threatened additional tax- 
ation as called for in the proposed increase 
of the Excise on Jewelry to 10 per cent. 
and also through the McFadden Gold Bill, 
which threatens to impose an additional 
burden of $10 an ounce on gold, or 50 cents 
per dwt. on gold used in the arts. The 
trade is fortunate in having highly com- 
petent committees, which will use every 
effort to fight these measures. 

There should also be a very wholesome 
response this year throughout the trade in 
giving the Board fullest credit information, 
including financial statements and trade 
opinions. It is due the creditor to have 
complete information of your financial 
status, particularly following readjustments, 
and the National Jewelers Board of Trade 
is generally recognized as the authorita- 
tive source for that information. 

Yours truly, 


ARTHUR LorscH. 





From President Upmeyer of the National 
Jewelers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 21, 1921. 
Editor, Tue JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
11 John Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
In answer to your letter of the 6th in- 
stant, I wish to make the following state- 


ment: 
With nearly $4,000,000 of insurance in 
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The Charm 


of our 


Platinum Mountings 


Lays In 


Only One Particular Feature 


Their Perfection 





Farber-Kraysler & Bro. 


The House with the Creative Instinct 


106 Fulton St. 
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nuary 1, 1921, the National Jewelers 
Fire Insurance Company has kept 
up a most satisfactory and consistent growth 
since its establishment in 1914. Business 
has increased until the company has 28 
times as much insurance in force as it 
started with. Assets are in the neighbor- 
hood of $50,000 compared with $1900, June 
1, 1914. . 

The National Jewelers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company has returned dividends of 
334% to its policyholders for several years 
and expects to continue this splendid rec- 
ord indefinitely. The dividends to be re- 
turned on business written in 1921 are con- 
servatively estimated at $20,000. 

Six years ago there were but seven poli- 
cyholders outside the State of Wisconsin. 
Today there are over one thousand. 

Our company is endeavoring to be of ser- 
vice to jewelers who are members of their 


force J a 


Mutual 





WM. H. UPMEYER, PRESIDENT OF THE NATION- 
AL JEWELERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


State jewelers’ associations not only in the 
matter of saving them money on their fire 
insurance premiums, but by teaching them 
the value of inventories, explaining insur- 
ance clauses, including the co-insurance 


features. We feel that in this way we are 
rendering double service to our policy- 
holders. 


What the company especially desires now 
is a larger number of policyholders and an 
endeavor will be made to increase the num- 
ber by at least 250 in 1921. 

Wisconsin continues to be the banner 
State both in number of policyholders and 
in amount of insurance in force. 240 Wis- 
consin jewelers carry over $1,000,000 of in- 
surance. If other States will support the 
company in like measure we can double our 
present business in two years. 

The sum of $40,000 of the company’s as- 
sets are carried in government and munici- 
pal bonds. Everything points to a most 
successful career for the jewelers company 
and it is up to all jewelers who are mem- 
bers of their associations to enroll among 
the policyholders and share in the profits. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. UpMEyEr, 
President. 
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Fashion Notes from London 





The latest thing in brooches here now is 
the long bar with or without ornamental 
ends and a central device. Young women 
who wear a high stock collar find the short 
barpin very suitable. For this purpose it is 
fashioned usually as a golf stick, a whip or 
a gem-studded aeroplane. The dagger 
brooch is also quite popular with this sort 
of dress. There is no pin attached to it, it 
fastening by means of a little safety snap. 

* * x 

The present high-neck fashions are ush- 
ering in earrings that hang very short. The 
type of earring favored now is the gipsy 
ring swinging just below the lobe of the 
ear. fair-sized balls of gold or silver, coral 
and gemmed spheres. 

* * * 

A new recruit among chains is the crystal 
string of a dull, but yet attractive, compo- 
sition. The crystal chain is cut in slabs in- 
stead of in bands and is finished upon the 
waistline with a large tassel. : 

x Ok Ok 

The engagement ring most favored at 
present is the straight gem-set one. It will 
fit well over the wedding ring and, being 
neater than the fanciful cross-over design 
or the big slab design, does not need a 
finger to itself. 

* a * 

A new fashion in umbrella handles, said 
to originate in New York, is that where the 
handle is surrounded by a miniature effigy 
in gold, silver or ivory of one’s favorite 
Pekingese pug or poodle. Another novelty 
is the long handle of ivory which is pierced 
at the top to support a fine cable chain from 
which is suspended a small gold chain purse. 
Only elderly users of umbrellas have any 
use just now for tortoiseshell, The young 
people consider umbrella handles made of 
tortoiseshell are dowdy-looking. They pre- 
fer amber in conjunction with ivory. A 
favorite style of umbrella handle here now 
is the ivory stick surmounted by a perfect 
ball of beautifully colored amber. For the 
men ebony sticks on which are mounted 
miniature crystal balls form another popu- 
lar craze. In fact, there are all sorts and 
manners of umbrella and walking stick 
adornments with which the jeweler is iden- 
tified today. For the possession of one of 
the latest style umbrellas or sticks is so 
desirable to the average man and woman 
that the jeweler finds it pays him to concen- 
trate on these during the seasons they are 
most in demand. Ivory handles with flat 
enamel tops or with flat gold tops, into 
which are fitted dainty gem-set pencils, are 
sure sellers in the fashionable West End. 
The price is not much object. For people 
with more simple tastes there are the 
straight-handled military umbrellas with 
snake-wood handles covered with crocodile 
skin, crystal, amethyst or bloodstone. Those 
with flat tops have tiny watches surmounted 
with rose diamonds or imitation pearls sunk 
into the tops. There is no end to'the variety 
and style of these jeweled “gamps” which, 
now that the wet season is with us, are con- 
sidered to be a necessary luxury. 








The business of Edward Isakson, Tacoma, 
Wash., has been sold out to S. Grimstead. 
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TIME PIECES IN JAPAN 


Department of Commerce Makes Pablic 
Statistics as to the Production of Nip- 
pon’s Watch and Clock Factories 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 26—According to ad- 
vices reaching the Department of Commerce 
there were 27 watch and clock factories, 
employing 3,808 workers, in Japan in 1919. 
The output amounted to 885,737 clocks and 
watches, valued at 6,927,649 yen. Compared 
with the preceding year this is an increase 
of 5 in the number of manufacturers, 177 
in workers, and 2,977,161 yen in the value 
of the output. 

Though in former days the ‘Chinese would 
not look at a wrist watch, says another re- 
port to the Department, the prejudice 
against them is quickly passing. 








SCHONFELD ON TRIAL 





New York Manufaciuring Jeweler Goes to 
Trial on Federal Indictment Charging 
Perjury and Concealing Assets 


Samuel Schonfeld, a manufacturing jewel- 
er, 71 Nassau St., New York, who after 
reporting to the police on June 5 last that 
he had been robbed of $100,000 worth of 
diamonds, was put in bankruptcy and then 
indicted by a Federal Grand Jury on 
charges of perjury and concealing assets, 
was placed on trial last Monday morning 
before United States District Judge Howe. 
The prosecution was still presenting its 
case as THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR went to 
press and from all indications the trial will 
not be closed until the latter part of the 
week. 

In prosecuting the case the government 
is represented by Assistant United States 
District Attorney Schwartz, assisted by Jo- 
seph Frier of Greenbaum, Wolf & Ernst 
and Oscar A. Lewis. The defense is be- 
ing handled by ex-Judge Joseph and Harry 
J. Cohen. 

The indictment on which Schonfeld is 
being tried contains two counts, one charg- 
ing violation of that part of the Bankruptcy 
Act referring to the concealing of assets 
from the trustee in bankruptcy. The other 
count alleges the violation of Section 125 
U. S. C. C., which charges the commiting 
of perjury before the referee in bankruptcy. 

At the time of the alleged robbery Schon- 
feld claimed that two men entered his place 
of business and posed as customers. Mr. 
Schonfeld alleges that after showing these 
men some stones, one of them struck him 
on the head and then threw pepper in his 
eyes. At the same time, it is claimed, one 
of the men snatched the wallet containing 
the diamonds from Mr. Schonfeld’s hand 
and the two strangers then ran out of the 
place. 

Several days following the alleged rob- 
bery, bankruptcy proceedings were instituted 
against the Schonfeld Mfg. Co., of which 
Mr. Schonfeld was the head. The jeweler 
was later examined and it was on these 
examinations that he was indicted. 





L. E. Heath, Homer, Ia., has reported that 
he was visited by a sneak thief one night 
recently who stole several watch fobs valued 
in all at about $100. 
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Announcement 








| HIRSCH & FLASHNER 


| Manufacturing Jewelers, 29-31 Gold St., 
| New York, take this opportunity to an- 
| nounce to the trade generally that 
Mr. Louis Hirsch wuill retire from the 
| firm on July Ist, 1921. Thereafter, with 
its policy unchanged, the business will 
be continued by Mr. Joseph Flashner 
the remaining partner. 
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February 2, 1921. 
"BOARD OF ARBITRATORS 





Personnel of Members of New York District 
of National Jewelers Board of Trade 
Announced 


The personnel of the Board of Arbitra- 
tors of the National Jewelers Board of 
Trade for the New York District, consist- 
ing of 50 members and non-members, has 
now been completed and is as follows: 

Alpheus L. Brown; George H. Tomes, of 
Cross & Beguelin; Harry P. Dickinson, of 

_ F. Newman, Inc.; William Allison, of 
Hayden W. Wheeler & Co.; John R. Grea- 
gon, of John R. Greason & Son; Bernard 
J. Hirshorn, of Hirshorn, Smith & New- 
man; Herbert Ollendorf, of I. Ollendorf 
Co.; William J. Ward, of William J. Ward 
Co; Harry N. Eliasoff, of Eliasoff Bros. 
& Co.; Max G. Levy, of Freudenheim Bros. 
& Levy; Meyer Robbins, of Untermeyer- 
Robbins Co.; Otto Scheer, of William 
Scheer, Inc.; Walter P. McTeigue; Freder- 
ick Heim, of Frederick Heim & Co.; Henry 
Agate, of Bonner Mfg. Co.; F. William 
Barthman, of Wm. Barthman; Robert H. 
Kirkpatrick, of T. Kirkpatrick & Co.; Albert 
H. Kohn, of Theo. A. Kohn & Sons, Inc. ; 
A, V. Lambert, of Lambert Bros., 968 Third 
Ave.; Wm. E. Marcus, Jr., of Marcus & 
Co.; Iwan Pels, of I. Lewkowitz; S. C. 
Welsh, Jr., of George W. Welsh’s Sons; 
Sigmund Wyler; Wm. O. Harrison, of Reed 
& Barton; Robert S.\ Chapin, of Charlton 
& Co.; Wm. I. Rosenfeld; Rolland G. Mon- 
roe, of R. G. Monroe & Co.; Jos. P. Meurer, 
of Saunders, Meurer & Co.; Gilbert T. 
Woodhull, of Mount & Woodhull; Julius 
§. Oppenheimer, of Oppenheimer Bros. & 
Veith; Arthur Reichman, of Reichman 
Bros.; Horace R. Benedict, of Benedict & 
Warner; Emil Tas, of A. S. Van Wezel, 
Inc.; Clifford E. Lamont, of John Lamont 
& Son; Julius Raunheim,. of Julius Raun- 
heim, Inc.; Leo Wormser, of Julius King 
Optical Co.; Frank T. Sloan, of Sloan & 
Co.; J. D. Little, of the Gorham Co.; Chas. 
W. Harmon, Jos. Fahys & Co.; Jules La- 
croix, Omega Watch Co.; Walter H. Tarl- 
ton, Wightman & Hough Co.; H. I. Bushe, 
the Concord Watch Co.; W. H. Fowlie, 
Elgin National Watch Co.; A. L. Stearns, 
Roy Watch Case Co.; J. W. Brantman, 
Illinois Watch Case Co.; F. S. Taggart, 
Sterling Silver Manufacturers Association ; 
E. R. Crippen, Keystone Watch Case Co.; 
St. John Wood, J. R. Wood & Sons; L. 
Henry Juergens, Snow & Westcott Co.; A. 
G. Van Houten, of C. Sidney Smith Co. 

The arbitrators include members of the 
Board as well as non-members, comprising 
retail, wholesale and manufacturing jewel- 
ers and the diamond trade, and the high 
standing in the trade of these men should 
itself warrant an intelligent arbitration of 
all disputes and a just decision. 

The Cincinnati Arbitration Committee 
of the Board has also appointed a board 
of directors of 20 for that district to set- 
tle amicably business disputes arising be- 
tween the trade in the Cincinnati territory. 
These 20 consist of 10 retailers and 10 
wholesalers and manufacturers, the names 
of which are as follows: 

Retailers—Geo. Newstedt, Barker & 
Freisens, F. Pieper, Fred Schneider, Ben 
Greenwald, Louis Hummel, Edward Kaelin, 
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Oskamp Jewelry Co., Eisensmith & Loh- 
meyer, H. Schemel. 

Wholesalers and Manufacturers—Gebhardt 
Bros., Wallenstein, Mayer & Co., Albert 
Bros., Dorst Co., Cohn, Hahn & Newstedt, 
Oskamp-Nolting & Co., D. Jacobs Sons Co., 
M. Schwab Jewelry Co., J. Noterman & Co., 
A. G. Schwab & Sons. 

The New England directorate will also 
proceed with the appointment of an arbi- 
tration committee to empanel the board of 
arbitrators for that district, and likewise the 
Chicago directorate. The San Francisco 
directorate will appoint such committees as 
disputes may arise. 

The plan for the New York district sub- 
mitted by the committee on arbitration for 
this district, which was adopted by the 
national directorate, was set forth in the 
following letter to the board of directors 
of the board: 

“To the Board of Directors 
Jewelers Board of Trade, 
“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

“The committee on arbitration appointed by the 
board of directors on May 20, 1920, respectfully 
submits the following report: 

1. The plan as submitted herewith, if approved 
by the national board of directors and if accept- 
able to the New York district Board of Directors, 
shall become operative for the New York district, 
and it is suggested that the Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dent of each district shall appoint a committee on 
arbitration which shall act in a similar manner as 
the committee appointed for the New York dis- 
trict. 

2. It shall be the duty of the committee on 
arbitration of each district to appoint a panel of 
not less than 20 and not more than 50 merchants 
residing in their district, who shall be known as 
the board of arbitrators. This panel is to consist 
of merchants engaged in the jewelry or kindred 
trades and is to be fairly apportioned from re- 
tailers, wholesalers, manufacturers and importers. 
Persons appointed on this panel need not, however, 
be members of the National Jewelers Board of 
Trade, nor are the cases to be decided to be 
limited to disputes between members only. 

3. Any person, firm or corporation may sub- 
mit a case in dispute to the committee on arbitra- 
tion provided other parties to the dispute similarly 
submit. A written instrument of submission shal! 
be signed by the parties to the dispute, which 
together with a statement of the material facts 
in the case shall be submitted either to the sec- 
retary or to the district manager as the case may 
be. The secretary or district manager shail then 
communicate the case to the committee on ar- 
bitration in its district which shall be at liberty 
to refuse to consider any case at any time on any 
grounds whatsoever, and in no event shall con- 
sider cases concerned with the financial responsi- 
bility or ability to pay of any party. 

4. After the committee on arbitration has de- 
cided).to consider a case so submitted, it shall fur- 
nish to each party to the arbitration the panel of 
arbitrators of that district, describing their occu- 
pation and addresses. Each party shall haye the 
right to eliminate not more than one name out of 
each five contained in said panel. The committee 
on arbitration shall thereupon draw from the 
parel by lot three arbitrators, whose names( shall 
be submitted by the secretary or district manager 
to each party to the dispute. The committee 
shall receive and consider any protest made by 
either party against the qualifications of any of 
these three arbitrators to act, and if in their judg- 
ment such protest is sustained they shall draw 
by lot substitutes for those objected to. 

5. Before the board of arbitrators shall con- 
sider any case it shall obtain from each party to 
the dispute a written statement signifying their 
acceptance of the arbitrators and their willingness 
to abide by the decision reached by said arbitra- 
tors. 

6. The arbitrators in each particular case shall 
be empowered to establish their own rules of 
procedure, shall determine in advance as. to 
whether or not the evidence shall be reduced in 
writing, and whether or not the parties to the 
arbitration must appear in person or not, and any 
other questions that go to the matter ef procedure 
or the taking of evidence. It is distinctly under- 
stood, however, that technical rules of legal evi- 
dence shall not be followed. 
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7. Each party to a dispute shall deposit with 
the secretary or the district manager, as the case 
may be, the sum of $40. The arbitrators at the 
time of rendering a decision shall assess against 
one or both parties jointly a sum of $40; the 
balance unassessed against either party shall be 
immediately returned. The sum of $40 so paid 
shall be distributed as follows: $10 thereof to 
each of the three arbitrators and $10 to the Na- 
tional Jewelers Board of Trade to cover secre- 
tarial, stenographic and other services. 

“Respectfully submitted, 

OTTO D. WORMSER, Chairman, 

J. WARREN ALFORD, 

DE WITT A. DAVIDSON, 

FRANK JEANNE, 

JOHN W. SHERWOOD, 
Committee on Arbitration.” 








DEATH OF J. T. DRISCOLL 





Boston Jeweler Expires Suddenly in a Res- 
taurant at Medford While Eating 
His Supper 

Boston, Mass., Jan, 28—John F. Dris- 
coll, member of the R. T. Hewitson & Co., 
died suddenly in a restaurant in Medford, 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 26. He had just 
taken a cup of coffee and then expired. 

Mr. Driscoll apparently was in the best 
of health, and when Eugene Montgomery, 
another member, left him an hour or so 
before, he was in the best of spirits, An 
autopsy is to be held to discover the cause 
of death. 

Mr. Driscoll had been with the company 
25 years, entering service as an errand boy. 
He and Mr, Montgomery acquired the 
Hewitson business, 21 Bromfield St., last 
April. 

Deceased was a bachelor, and was about 
40 years of age. 





Man Who Attempted to Hold Up Mil- 
waukee Jewelry Store Sentenced to 
Three Years in House of Correction 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 28—Ernest Kai- 
ser, aged 28, who caused an exciting chase 
through the downtown business district Jan. 
11, after attempting to hold up the jewelry 
store of Steve Belobrajbeck, 51914 Wells 
St., was sentenced to three years in the 
house of correction by Judge Backus in 
Municipal Court. Kaiser, it was said, had 
in his possession a defective revolver, which 
had been sold to him by a second-hand 
dealer as a new one. The fact that the gun 
was practically useless saved him from a 
15-year sentence, the judge stated. 

Kaiser is alleged to have demanded that 
the jeweler hand over all cash in the store 
at the point of a revolver and under threat 
of death, but secured only $5.in cash. After 
backing out of the store, Kaiser hid in the 
neighborhood while Belobrajbeck communi- 
cated with the police. A general alarm was 
sent out and upon being discovered, Kaiser 
ran into the arms of a policeman with the 
gun still in hand and was disarmed and 
arrested. 








“Fifty years ago a careful housewife 
looked upon a silk dress as ‘property.’ The 
silk was silk; it would last her time, and still 
be handed on to the next generation. Just 
so with the modern collecting ot old silver. 
Given it is of the right date and with the re- 
quisite marks, it is sound ‘property,’ almost 
always certain to increase in value, rather 
than to deteriorate.”—Ethel Dean. 
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The New 
O-B 
Emblem Ring _ | 


catalog has been 
mailed to 26,000 


jewelers. 




















Wecarry stocks of all 
the goods shown in | 
this catalog. 


Make your selection 
—and send us your 
orders. 


We are specialists in the 
following lines— 




















Ostby & Barton Co. 
: PS _ Complete Line of 
EMBLEM RINGS FESTOONS 
STONE RINGS MEN’S RINGS 
- MOUNTINGS SIGNET RINGS 
BAR PINS TIE CLASPS 
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CAMEO RINGS BABY RINGS 
OSTBY & BARTON CO. CUFF LINKS BAND RINGS 
PROVIDENCE R.L. PENDANTS BROOCHES 
LADIES’ RINGS EAR RINGS 
SCARF PINS 
Illinois Watch Company J. F. Sturdy’s Sons Co. Thornton Bros. Co. 
Complete Line of Watches Complete Line of Complete Line of 
BUNN SPECIALS CHAINS of every description EMBLEM GOODS | 
ABRAHAM LINCOLNS BRACELETS CHARMS 
AUTOCRATS EYEGLASS CHAINS BUTTONS 
And All Other Movements EYEGLASS HOOKS PINS 
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The News from England 








Jewelers Victims of Crime Wave—Much Illicit Traffic in Diamonds Among 
Diggers of Johannesburg—Conditions in the Transvaal 
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Cartoons depicting jewelers showing 
prospective customers their goods and hold- 
jng a revolver at their heads'at the same 
time are having quite a vogue in the French 
newspapers just now. These cartoons are 
inspired by the wave of crime that is sweep- 
ing the continent and in which the stand and 
deliver type of jewel robbery is predomi- 
nant. Fastidious people who are very par- 
ticular about the set of a diamond or the 
quality of a hoop ring, and who carry a con- 
yenient length of copper bar in their pocket 
for unwary jewelry sales clerks seem to be 
multiplying each week. 

In Faris, as in London, the fashionable 
jeweler never knows now whether a cus- 
tomer is genuine or not. Only the other 
day the latest barefaced attempt at day- 
light robbery threw the town of Pantin 
into great excitement. A young man who 
asked to be shown engagement rings ex- 
hibited the usual symptoms of fastidious- 
- ness. He was taken to another shop owned 
by the same jeweler, but even there the 
rings were not good enough. However, 
he left an order for a cluster ring to be 
procured for him. He returned to the first 
shop a day or two later just after 1 P. M. 
when only an assistant was behind the coun- 
ters. He went through the stock again with 
great hesitation, hovering over three trays 
of gems for quite a while. Then, when he 
had satisfied himself there was no one else 
on the premises he whipped out a bar of 
copper and brought it down with full force 
on the bent head of the sales clerk. The 
latter, although half stunned, pluckily 
grabbed the supposed customer and hung 
on to him for a few seconds, meanwhile 
howling for help. The would-be jewel 
thief made his escape, but was run to earth 
later. He said the idea of robbing a jew- 
eler’s shop came as a sudden temptation 
since he had failed in business. Such oc- 
currences, however, whether premeditated 
or not, are proving a big problem for small 
European jewelers who cannot afford to 
maintain big staffs in their establishments. 
For the jeweler seems nowadays to be con- 
sidered legitimate game here for every 
Tom, Dick and Harry who suddenly aspires 
to quick and easy riches. 

*x* * * 


According to the alluvial diamond dig- 
gers of Johannesburg there is more illicit 
traffic in diamonds today than in the worst 
times of the old dry diggings, which, they 
say, is due to the scarcity of detectives. 
Found diamonds are transferred by the 
native boys who find them, from the real 
owners to other diggers who pay higher 
bonuses. To counteract the loss resulting 
from this illicit trading one digger engaged 
20 white men and agreed, if one of them 
found a diamond worth, say, $500 to give 
$125 to the finder and divide another $125 
between the other 19 men. According to 
the diggers if the natives think they can do 
better by keeping a stone they pick it up, 
secrete it, and get rid of it to another buyer 





who will pay a good bonus. The buyers 
of the stones are mostly natives. 
* * * 


The trade in diamonds having fallen off 
to some extent the Premier (Transvaal) 
Diamond Mining Company and other big 
South African producers of precious stones 
are, we learn here, reducing temporarily 
the scale of their operations. The profits 
of the Premier concern for the year ending 
October last were $6,661,665 as compared 
with $6,054,900 the previous year. The 
Union government’s 60 per cent share 
amounted to $3,977,000. Dividends paid on 
deferred shares during the year were $6.87 
per share or $1.56 per share more than the 
preceding year. 

+. £74 

A $10,000 reward is offered for informa- 
tion that will lead to the recovery of the 
$200,000 pearl necklace stolen during the 
New Year Eve celebrations in the Savoy 
Hotel, Strand. The necklace had 69 of the 
very finest pearls with a diamond fasten- 
ing. In addition to the theft of the big 
necklace a platinum chain set with 175 small 
pearls, a tortoiseshell hair comb set with 
diamonds and a costly diamond brooch were 
also missed. 

* * * 

A big jewelry establishment in the Min- 
ories has turned to good account an acci- 
dent that demolished part of a plate glass 
window. A big placard was placed in the 
window trim, the inscription on it reading: 
“Please note: An admirer of our extensive 
jewelry displays was so overcome with as- 
tonishment at the rock-bottom prices in this 
window that he fell through it.” The 
notice has attracted considerable attention 
and the jewelry establishment is enjoying 
plenty of free advertisement. The window 
was smashed by a wagon that was backed 
into it by a frisky horse. 








Joseph Malnekoff, Milwaukee, Wis. Oper- 
ating as the Federal Smelting & Refining 
Co., Files Answer to Bankruptcy 
Proceedings 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 28—Joseph Mal- 
nekoff, operating as the Federal Smelting 
& Refining Co., 317 Grand Ave., against 
whom an involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed recently by three creditors, has 
filed an answer to the petition. He admits 
he paid money to certain cerditors, but de- 
nies that he made the payments with the 
intention of giving preference. He also de- 
nies that he is insolvent. A hearing will 
be held before Federal Judge F. A. Geiger. 

Malnekoff told the police that he had been 
held up in his office and robbed of $50,000 
worth of diamonds and unset stones Christ- 
mas Eve. After investigation the police 
dropped the case. Shortly after, three cred- 
itors, Alvin Bernstein, H. E. Kaplan and 
Krengel Bros., of Chicago, instituted in- 
voluntary backruptcy proceedings. 

According to reports from Chicago, the 
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majority of creditors of _Malnekoff. have 
agreed to accept an offer of settlement based 
on 40 per cent of claims. The offer pro- 
vides for 20 per cent in cash payment and 
the remaining 20 per cent in notes due on 
the 15th of May, August, October and De- 
cember, bearing 6 per cent interest and se- 
cured by an assignment of a claim for loss 
against Lloyds Insurance Co. for the al- 
leged burglary of $50,000 in unset precious 


stones. 








DEATH OF R. A. LEWIS 





Veteran Philadelphia Jeweler Passes Away 
at Age of Ninety-one Years 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 28.—Richard An- 


‘thony Lewis, 91 years old, one of the best 


known men in the business, social and phil- 
anthropic life of Philadelphia, died Tues- 
day, Jan: 25. Born in Massachusetts, he 
came to Philadelphia in 1851 and entered 
the employ of James E. Caldwell & Co., 
jewelers, then in Chestnut St., below 5th 
St. Five years later, he was made a mem- 
ber of the firm, continuing activity in that 
capacity until 1875, when he became a 
special partner. 

Mr. Lewis was a director of the Key- 
stone Watch Case Co., and of the Dela- 
ware Insurance Co., and president of two 
New England Corporations. He was 
elected a member of the Union League in 
1865, and also belonged to the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, New England 
Society of Pennsylvania, Historical Society, 
and was a director of the Pennsylvania 
School of Industrial Art. 

One of the organizers of the Hayes Me- 
chanics’ Home, Mr. Lewis served as a 
manager of it from 1886 to 1904. He was 
manager of the House of Refuge at Glen 
Mills from 1884 to 1914 and secretary of 
the Board from 1895 until 1911. 

He also was a life member of the Mer- 
cantile Beneficial Association and served as 
its president more than 20 years. He also 
was a member of the First New Jerusalem 
Society and closely identified with the work 
of that church over a long period of 
years. sara 

The funeral services were held at the 
home of his son, Henry A. Lewis, 4210 
Spruce St., at 2.30 o’clock this (Friday) 
afternoon. Interment was private. Mr. 
Lewis is survived by three sons and a 
daughter. 








Creditors File Bankruptcy Petition Against 
Wm. A. Heintz, Newark, N. J/ 


TrENTON, N. J., Jan. 31—A petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed in the Federal 
Court here against William A. Heintz, a 
manufacturer of jewelry at 38 Crawford 
St., Newark. It was claimed by the peti- 
tioners that the alleged bankrupt has lia- 
bilities of about $9,000 and assets of about 
$4,000. 

The petitioners are F. & S. Gentile Co. 
with a claim for goods of $2,453; R. A. 
Breidenbach, Inc., $181 and I. Delea, $30. 
Preferential payments are charged against: 
Heintz. He has consented to adjudication. 
The court has referred the petition for a 
hearing before Charles M. Mason, referee, 
at Newark on February 14. 
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CONCORD § DAY WATCHES 


THE BEST PRODUCED 





In Leather Folding Cases, 
Luminous Dials 

















Style No. 517 O. D. 


‘The Ideal Watch for 
Tourists and Travelers 





CONCORD WATCH CO. 


Swiss Watch Manufacturers 


15 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 











Stouffer's Hand Decorated China 


Stouffer’s Stouffer’s 24K 
Fine Gold Encrusted 
China China 





You will say the STOUFFER’S line for 1921 is the last 
word in beautiful all-over-gold encrustations with new 
enamel and platinum effect made up in charming new 
shapes to please that particular customer of yours. 


THE J. A. STOUFFER CO. 


Studio and Salesroom: 2619 Prairie Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Jewelers Hear, Debate on Sales Tax 





M. D. Rothschild Speaks at Luncheon of the Chicago Chamber of Commerce 
at La Salle Hotel 














Cuicaco, Jan. 27—An after luncheon 
debate on sales tax was heard yesterday 
at the La Salle Hotel between Meyer D. 
Rothschild, of New York, chairman of the 
Business Men’s National Tax Committee, 
and James J. Forstall of the National In- 
dustrial Conference. Mr. Rothschild held 
to the affirmative while Mr. Forstall sup- 
ported the negative. 

The debate was held under the auspices 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
More than 2,000 business men crowded the 
room. Of this number, 50 were Chicago 
jewelers who had been invited by the Chi- 
cago Jewelers’ Association, Tax Commit- 
tee, to attend the debate after a luncheon 
at the La Salle Hotel. A section of the 
auditorium had _ been the 
jewelry trade. 

“The income tax, the personal income 
tax, is here to stay,” said Mr. Rothschild. 
“That a graduate income tax, properly 
levied, will meet the demands of the day, 
that men should pay their share of the up- 
keep of the government in accordance with 
their ability to pay, seems to be conceded. 

“Congress in its effort to get the high 
revenue needed to conduct the war, got its 
surtaxes so high on personal income that 
it drove capital out of industry, into non- 
taxable securities and into non-taxable in- 
vestments, with the result that the very 
men Congress attempts to actually punish, 
by inflicting a tax which might aggregate 
77, I believe, and now, 73 per cent of their 
entire incomes, are now paying very little. 
Many of them are paying no taxes what- 
ever. 

“The surtaxes should be rearranged so 
that it will not pay men to take money out 
of taxable investments and place it non- 
taxable. I warn against trying to raise 
additional revenues from non-competitive 
articles because the cost of that revenue is 
too great. 

“A gross sales tax in place of all other 
business taxes will greatly lighten the bur- 
den of the consumer. We have tables show- 
ing the cost to the consumer by reason of 
1 per cent turnover tax, pyramided from 
the original producer of the raw material 
to the consumer, will run from 2 to 3.29 
per cent. 

“The Department of Justice publicly 
stated that examinations under the Lever 
Act showed that the increase in taxation 
in the cost of goods amounted to 23.2 on 
goods of all kinds, from profit taxes, 
which the consumer finally bore.” 

In his reply, Mr. Forstall said the issue 
was primarily, what changes should be 
made in the present taxation system. 

He answered Mr. Rothschild, saying: 

“It has been said that the sales tax will 
be passed on to the consumer. The ques- 
tion is, if it is to be passed on what is so 
important about the 1 per cent? 

“We all agree to do away with the ex- 
cess profits. tax. The excess profits tax is 
gradually dropping from a few months ago, 
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when it produced a billion to five hundred 
million. 

“One of the things most strongly urged 
in favor of the sales tax has been the gen- 
eral and popular idea that a one per cent 
tax on everybody is perfect equality, and 
nobody can complain because everybody is 
taxed alike.” 

Mr. Forstall said that this form of taxa- 
tion was not unlike the $10 poll tax which 
is levied upon all regardless of whethet 
they can afford to pay or not. 

“Is there any more impractical, illogical 
way to collect taxes from the people,” he 
continued, “than to simply let every busi- 
ness in the country collect some of it? In 
other words, without any attempt to choose 
those businesses or lines where the harm 
to business is least and where the collec- 
tion will be sufficient.” 

H. Archibald Harris, speaking at the 
Hamilton Club yesterday attacked the sales 
tax. He said: 

“The retail sales tax has proven un- 
wieldy in the present excise form on luxur- 
ies and items of necessity, and in many 
instances has: been a tax upon a tax. A 
sales tax would probably be unconstitu- 
tional under the sixteeenth amendment of 
the constitution.” 








A Wichita Jeweler Has Scales in Use 


Seventy-six Years 


In the window at Vail’s jewelry store, 116 
East Douglas Ave., Wichita, Kans., is an 
unpretentious piece of jeweler’s equipment 
that is perhaps the oldest of its kind in Kan- 
sas. It is a jeweler’s scales, which has been 
in use 76 years. This scales was pur- 
chased in 1845 by Edward Vail, father of 
the present president of the company, when 
he started in the jewelry business at La 
Porte, Ind. 

After being in business with his father 15 
years before coming to Wichita, the present 
head of the firm, who came to this city 37 
years ago, brought the scales, with him. It 
has been in constant use for 72 years and is 
a good scales yet. Mr. Vail loaned the 
scales to E. G. Gallant, manufacturing jew- 
eler, several years ago, having come into 
possession of a better one, and recently 
when Mr. Gallant sold out his business, he 
returned the scales, which has now been 
gold and silver-plated, and because of the 
sentiment connected with it, will be taken to 
Mr. Vail’s home for a keepsake. 

Mr. Vail says he has seen his father use 
the scales many times to weigh up gold dust 
that was brought from the mines in Cali- 
fornia during the gold excitement there fol- 
lowing the discovery in 1848, and that his 
father, who made silver spoons for the 
people in and about La Porte always 
weighed the silver bars from which the 
spoons were made on this same scales. 
Those were the days when silver spoons 
were made by hand, and when not every- 
one could afford them. 
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FIRE CAUSES $25,000 DAMAGE 





Inventory Shows Extent of Loss at Estab 
lishment of Cincinnati Wholesale Con- 
cern—Covered by Insurance 


Cincinnati, O., Jan. 29—An inventory, 
which followed the disastrous blaze at the 
establishment of Richter & Phillips, whole- 
sale jewelers, 114 and 116 W. 6th St., shows 
that the loss will not exceed $25,000, which 
is entirely covered by insurance. The fire 
was discovered Tuesday night while sev-. 
eral employes were working late. William 
Smith, porter, heard the noise of crackling 
flames, and when he opened the door from 
the offices on the second floor saw smoke 
pouring out of the rooms used for store 
purposes on the floor above. He imme- 
diately shouted the alarm to the other em- 
ployes. 

Miss Mary Lee, stenographer, sent in a 
fire alarm, and with Miss Margaret Nie- 
meyer, clerk, and Lucien Bangaman, head 
of the cut-glass department, hurriedly 
placed books and records in the safes and 
slammed them shut before making their 
escape. Morris Phillips had only been gone 
from the office for a short time and was 
eating a bite of supper in a nearby res- 
taurant when he was notified of the fire. 
He reached the store in time to assist the 
women from the building. 

The firemen were forced to fight the fire 
from above, running an 85-foot ladder to 
the fourth floor, from where water was 
poured upon the blaze. Water caused most 
of the damage on the second floor. The 
fire was stubborn, and it was a half-hour 
before it could be controlled. Rapid work 
of the Salvage ‘Corps, who broke through 
a large plate-glass door to gain entrance to 
the building, saved much of the goods on 
the second floor. They worked under the 
deluge of water that was thrown upon the 
fire from above. Large ledgers, which had 
been left open, were saved by tarpaulins 
which were thrown over them. 

Six large sample trunks on the third floor, 
containing goods valued at several thousand 
dollars, were warped and scorched, but the 
contents were not damaged. They had just 
been packed, preparatory to being sent out 
with traveling men of the firm. The fire is 
believed to have originated from enclosed 
hot-water pipes, which run from the base- 
ment up the walls through each floor. Thin 
wooden panels follow the pipes throughout 
the building. 

Besides the jewelry firm, losses were suf- 
fered by the Palmer Thermometer and 
Hydrometer Co., on the upper floors, who 
lost about $5,000, and the Krauss Gas and 
Electric Fixture Co., on the ground floor, 
who were damaged to the extent of about 
$2,000. A similar fire occurred in the same 
building two years ago New Year’s Day 
causing the firm a loss of about the sum 
of $80,000. 








There is no mystery about putting your 
dollars to work. Government savings se- 
curities will keep them safe and put them 
to work profitably. Take a certain number 
of dollars out of your pay envelope every 
week and buy Treasury \savings securities 
with them. Every single dollar will have a 
job and it will be working for YOU. 
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Silver Plated Ware 


Distinctive Designs— 
Excellent Values 


An Ideal Line to Stimulate 
Spring Sales 

















SHEFFIELD No. 7662 
Made in U. S. A. 


All our original designs are covered 
by U. S. Letters Patent. Beware of 
imitations. Look for the Trade Mark 














Continental Sheffield Silver Co. 


Silversmiths 


No. 3638 ; 195 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















The Case Durable 


The ACORN 


Bracelet Watch Cases of Quality and 
Distinction 


in 8, 9 and 10 ligne 


Solid Gold 10-Year Gold Filled and so stamped 
Bow and Catch | 25.Year 14K Gold Filled and so stamped 


14K Solid Gold and so stamped 
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HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 





Members of New Jersey Retail Jewelers’ 
on Discuss Trade Questions at 
Gathering in Newark 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 26.—The question of 
profits on silver goods. was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the monthly dinner and meeting of 
the New Jersey Retail Jewelers’ Association 
held at De,Jeanne’s Restaurant, 17 Central 
Ave. tonight. The discussion was the out- 
come of a questionnaire recently sent out 
by the George Batten Co., relative to the 
sale of silver by retail jewelers. The mem- 
bers discussed at length the way in which 
they had answered the various questions. 

One of the principal questions on the 
“questionnaire was: “Why isn’t sterling sil- 
yer sold more, and in larger quantities ?” 
The answer of those present was that it was 
not a profitable line to handle at the pres- 
ent time. It was pointed out that some of the 


Associati 





CONRAD J. BROTHERLY, CHAIRMAN SILVERWARE 
COMMITTEE, N. J. R. J. A. 


mark-ups shown in blue lists and price lists 
arranged by some of the leading silver man- 
ufacturing concerns scarcely left enough to 
the retail jewelers to pay their overhead 
expenses. In some instances, it was stated, 
there was not sufficient allowance to meet 
overhead. 

Because of these conditions, it is said, 
many New Jersey retail jewelers are today 
handling less silver goods than ever before. 

The members of the Association present 
at the meeting expressed a>willingness to 
co-operate in any movement which might 
help bring about a better condition of af- 
fairs, and to that end a committee of three 
was named to represent the New Jersey As- 
sociation and call upon the Batten company 
officials to discuss the matter and give a first- 
hand report of conditions in the trade. This 
committee consists of Conrad J. Brotherly, 
J. Wiss and Richard P. Hartdegen. 

There was much discussion by those pres- 
ent of the question of a turn-over or sales 
tax on jewelry. As a result letters will be 
sent out to every member of the New Jersey 
Association urging all to write to their Con- 
gressman and Senator asking that Congress 
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pass a bill providing for a one per cent 
turn-over or sales tax to replace the five 
per cent tax on jewelry which has to be paid 
now. The proposed tax, it was held, would 
be fairer to the consumers, while at the 
same time it would net the Government as 
much as the present tax. 

Another question discussed at the meeting 
was the nomenclature of pearls. Many 
trade names for manufactured pearls used 
today, it was said, are misleading to the 
public, who, seeing the word pearl in the 
trade name, believe them to be genuine 
pearls. It was suggested that the term 
“scientific pearls’ be used in selling such 
goods hereafter. 

The matter of this year’s State conven- 
tion was discussed informally but no definite 
action was taken. 3 

It was reported that the engraving charts 
issued by the State association several 
months ago to every retail jeweler in New 
Jersey had met with great favor. There 
have been several calls for the cards from 
distant States. A large number of them 
were printed, and anyone wishing one may 
have it by applying to the secretary of the 
New Jersey Association, Richard P. Hart- 
degen, 677 Broad St., this city. 








HOLD MANY SUSPECTS 





Chicago Police Trying to Show That Men 
Held for Jewelry Robberies Were Also 
Connected with Loberg Murder 


Cuicaco, Jan. 28—With John Dueben, 
alias “Duben” aged 21, and August Ben- 
son, under arrest, the police here believe 
that they have the two men who committed 
a number of crimes against jewelers of 
this city. The two men were captured last 
week by police when they raided a num- 
ber of hangouts. 

Dueben has been identified by three per- 
sons who are positive that he is the last 
man who rushed out of Paul Loberg’s 
jewelry store, on the night on which the 
jeweler was murdered. The witnesses al- 
leged that Dueben carried a gun when he 
ran out of the store. 

Both Dueben and Benson have been 
identified as the two men who robbed the 
jewelry store of Reinhardt Wolff, 2849 Bel. 
mont Ave., of six watches and $1,000 cf 
other jewelry. 

The men have confessed to the rob- 
beries, but they deny that they are in any 
way connected with the Loberg murder. 

The ‘identification of the two men came 
when a man named Leo Murphy attempted 
to pawn a gold watch which was one of 
those stolen from the Wolff store. He 
was asked where he had got the watch 
and said that he bought it from two men 
on the street. He was immediately taken 
to the indentification bureau where he 
pointed out the pictures of Benson and 
Dueben as the two who sold him the 
watch. 





Chicago Police Arrest Men and Women 
Whom They Expect to Connect With 
Recent Jewelry Robberies 

Cuicaco, Jan. 27.—The police are hold- 
ing six men and two women at the detec- 
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tive bureau here and they believe that with 
these eight under arrest they will be able to 
clear up a number of recent jewelry store 
robberies. The two women were taken in a 
raid on a rooming house where the police 
are alleged to have found more than $40,000 
worth of loot, most of it expensive jewelry. 

A man who has been making his residence 
at the Sherman House, is said to be the 
leader of the gang. He planned the rob- 
beries, and by living at the loop hotel shut 
off suspicion and disposed of the loot the 
other members of the gang gathered in. He ° 
is alleged to have posed as a jewelry sales- 
man. 

The police had traced some of the 
jewelry stolen from Klein’s jewelry store, 
502 S. Halsted St., to~a West Side saloon. 
A raid was made on the saloon, early Jan. 
25, and four men brought in. Then acting 
upon information obtained from these four 
the police raided the West Side rooming- 
house, where the others were arrested. 

The prisoners are said to have been 
identified as the authors of the Klein 
jewelry store robbery, and also the hold-up 
of the Nathan Schwartz jewelry store, 739 
N.. Clagk: Se. 

It is believed that the women in the gang 
were used to “spot” places to hold-up and 
to walk ahead when the “job” was ready to 
be done and signal at the favorable mo- 
ment of attack. 

The police claim to have found some of 
the loot of the Klein robbery in one pris- 
oner’s pockets. More loot from the same 
Store is said to have been found in the 
pockets of two others. 








KILLED BY AN AUTOMOBILE 





William Barlow, Jersey City Jeweler, Run 
Down by a “Jitney” in That City 


TRENTON, N. J., Jan. 28—William Bar- 
low, a jeweler residing at 92 Lexington 
Ave., Jersey City, was killed shortly after 
7 o’clock yesterday morning by being run 
down by a “jitney” filled with shipyard 
workers at West Side and Communipaw 
Aves., Jersey City. The driver of the ve- 
hicle was Thomas Lemmere, 23 years old, 
of 265 Kearny Ave., Jersey City. He was 
arrested’ on a charge of manslaughter, and, 
after being arraigned before judge Sullivan 
in the First Criminal Court of Jersey City, 
was held without bail for the Hudson Coun- 
ty Grand Jury. 

It is understood that a trolley switch at 
the point where the tragedy occurred was 
open, and necessitated the conductor of a 
trolley car leaving his position on the plat- 
form and going forward to close the switch. 
He is said to have been doing this, when the 
“jitney” came along. Lemmere is said to 
have claimed that he saw the conductor, and 
swerved his machine so as to avoid running 
down the trolleyman, and in doing so, the 
“Jitney” struck the jeweler. 

The “jitneyman” asserts that he did not see 
Barlow, and was horrified to find that he 
had caused his death. Both wheels of the 
vehicle passed over the victim. He was 
pronounced dead when an ambulance bear- 
ing him reached the City Hospital at Jersey 
City. Barlow is survived by a widow and 
one son. 
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The Diamond-Set Wedding 
Rings have fine, full-cut stones 
all the way around, part way or 
spaced. 


The Hand-Carved Wedding 


Rings are made in a variety of 
beautiful designs, many exclu- 


sive. 

Plain Wedding Rings made in a 

variety of qualities, sizes and 

widths. } 


Bowden Wedding Rings 
sell quickly on merit. 


Bowden Rings are cor- 
rect in every detail of 
manufacture. 














J. B. Bowden & Co. 


15-17-19 Maiden Lane 
New York 
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A Profitable Thought 
for 1921 , 





c KNIGHTS TEMPLAR 


is 


Tj) \Sa BUTTON 





The Grand Encampment has adopted the 
design as shown above, as the official Templar 
Emblem. This design has been covered by copy- 
right by the makers, the Douglas Manufacturing 
Corporation of Philadelphia, Pa., and trans- 
ferred to the Grand Encampment. 

We believe the time is at hand when every 
Templar should show his colors and we earnestly 
hope that each Commandery in the United States 
will take steps to see that its members are sup- 
plied with the Templar button and encourage in 
every way possible its universal use. 

Green—Knights of the line. 

Red—Eminent and Past Commanders. 

Purple—Present and Past Grand Command- 
ers, and all members of the Grand Encampment. 


(SIGNED) 


Joseph Kyle Orr 
Grand Master 











HE above is a copy of a letter recently 
| sent by the Grand Encampment to the 
Commanderies. From the above it is 
obvious to discern that you have reached an 
impasse in the matter of Knights Templar em- 
blems. If you have any of your 1920 stock left, 
it would be highly advisable to communicate 
with us on renovation of these, in order that 
you may have them with the official regulation 
emblem, and of approved design. 

As the 1921 buying season is at hand, we 
would suggest, before stocking on Knights 
Templar merchandise, that you give the offi- 
cial proposition very careful consideration. 
You know, the Commandery members will 
not be interested in the old designs, as the 
above has been approvedafter careful thought, 
co-operation, | the combined opinions of 
the Commanderies. 

This is a line that you cannot afford to be 
without, and we are the sole and only manu- 
facturers. Catalogues promptly forwarded 
upon application. 


DOUGLAS 

MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Annual Meeting of Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade 





Interesting Reports Submitted and Officers Elected at Gathering Held at 
the Headquarters in Providence 











ProvipeNnce, R. I., Jan. 29.—Referring to 
the activities of the Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade during the past year, Secre- 
tary Horace M. Peck, in his report to the 
annual corporation meeting held yesterday 
afternoon at the executive office, 414 Turks 
Head building, this city, said, that the col- 
fection department had handled a total of 
4304 claims, amounting to $1,151,900.30. 

President Frederick A. Ballou in his re- 
port said that “business conditions are at 





GEORGE H. HOLMES, PRESIDENT-ELECT 


present trying; yet, from all that we can 
learn of probable developments it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that the coming Fall busi- 
ness will be much more normal, and that 
this normal business will continue for sev- 
eral years to come.” 

The meeting was called to order at 2 
o'clock by President Frederick A. Ballou, 
who submitted a most interesting address 
relative to the activities of the association 
and thanked the members, directors and of- 
fiers for the hearty co-operation and sup- 
port that has been given him during the 
past three vears. His address was as fol- 
lows: 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT BALLOU 

GENTLEMEN: At this time, which marks the end 
of my third and last year of service as your presi- 
dent, I desire you to know that close contact 
with the affairs of our Board has more and more 
impressed me with its value to the members and 
to the industry. The response of ottr membership 
has been splendid to our call for a iarger income 
and in spite of the increased dues our number 
has shown a healthy growth and is larger than 
ever before in the history of the association. The 
wisdom of this increased dues is apparent in our 
improved service. 

In reviewing our progress during the year just 
closing we find much of interest. Early in the 
year we appointed a local Chicago Service Com- 
mittee in order that we might more closely co- 
operate with the Chicago membership. , 

In May, upon invitation and at the request of 
our directors, our secretary addressed the annual 
meeting of the National Wholesale Jewelers’ As- 
sociation at Atlantic City on the subject of terms 
and discounts, much interest in this matter having 


developed in the associations of the retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers. 

An invitation was received for a committee to 
be present at the annual meeting of the National 
Retailers’ Association at Louisville in August, to 
consider this same subject, but our committee 
was unable to attend at that time and it seemed 
wiser to try and arrange for committee confer- 
ences by special appointment to obtain their 
recommendations if possible before bringing the 
matter up at any asscciation meetings. 

In November a special committee on terms and 
discounts, a sub-committee of our regular terms 
and discounts committee, was appointed to confer 
with a similar committee from the wholesalers’ 
association, and while these committees have not 
as yet met, it is hoped they will be able to get 
into conference some time early this year. 

Your own committee has been active throughout 
the year, given much time and thought to these 
problems and has furnished our membership with 
many helpful suggestions; and we hope that dur- 
ing the ccming year committees of all three or- 
ganizations may be able to arrive at some definite 
recommendations which will benefit the entire in- 
dustry. Work of this character. requires much 
time and patience, yet all will agree it is of vital 
importance. 

At the invitation of the National Jewelers 
Roard of Trade, the executive committee of your 
3oard, attended a conference in New York to 
censider the question of co-operating in failure 
matters. After going into the matter thoroughly, 
they decided that the policy pursued by the ad- 
justrrent committee would not only not be helpful 
but would in some instances work against the in- 
terests of our members, and recommended that it 
weuld be inadvisable to appoint a representative 
to sit with the Adjustment Committee in New 
York. Your board of directors, at their June 
mecting, endorsed the committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 

During the year the industry met with a great 
loss in the death of Colonel Harry Cutler, and 
an engrossed set of resolutions, passed at a special 
meeting of the directors called for this purpose, 
was forwarded to his family. Later your directors 
also passed resolutions on the death of Mr. John 
M. Fisher of Attleboro, an active member of the 
industry for many years, a former director, and 
much interested in our welfare. 

Our finances are now in excellent condition 
and we have been able to increase our reserve 
fund to $10,000, and to establish a prosecution 
fund of $3,000. This is the first time the Board 
has ever had a sum of money set aside which the 
executive committee may use to prosecute fraudu- 
lent failures. Members involved in a case which 
they believe warrants the use of this fund should 
make written application to the executive com- 
mittee. I hope this fund will not only be main- 
tained but added to from time to time. 

Our relations with the New England Manufac- 
turing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Asscciation are 
very friendly and there is a noticeable desire on 
the part of both to co-operate to the fullest extent 
for the benefit of the trade. 

Summed up, it seems to me the Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ Bcard of Trade stand for equitable busi- 
ness policies and fair ‘and definite agreements in 
business dealings. We are ready to justly mediate 
any disputing matters even within a concern itself 
ane endeavor to so serve as to merit the support 
and confidence of the entire trade. While we do 
not invite embarrassed debtors to bring their 
affairs to us, our members are aware that we 
stand ready to serve both creditor and debtor in 
cases where it is necessary for a committee to 
assist. 

Some of our members already know that the 
Board in credit matters is a steadying influence 
in the industry, and more will grow to have this 
feeling if we constantly work for this high 
standard. Business policies have at times been 
started too often short sightedly and for apparent 
individual gain, and the broad view of the great- 
est good to the greatest number has been lost 
sight of. Our Board can and does exercise a cor- 
recting influence by pointing out these mistakes 
and educating all to a higher conception of their 
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obligations to fellow manufacturers and customers. 
Loya! support to make the most of our opportuni- 
ties and an appreciation of what may be achieved 
is what we need, not from the few but from the 
many; and it is by deeds rather than words that 
we have in the past gathered to our standard this 
support which has already made us a power for 
good. 

Business conditions are at present trying; yet 
from all we can learn of probable developments it 





F, A, BALLOU, RETIRING PRESIDENT 


seems reasonable to expect that the fall business 
will be much more normal and that this normal 
business will continue for several years to come. 

I sincerely thank the directors, committees and 
our secretary and his associates for all they have 
done to serve our membership and for the many 
helpful courtesies personally shown me, and I 
desire to bespeak for the incoming administration 
that same loyalty and interest. 


The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer 
Horace M. Peck contained a detailed ac- 
count of the activities of the several de- 
partments of the association with a resume 
of the work. Mr. Peck says: 


REPORT OF SECRETARY PECK 


GENTLEMEN: It is with much pleasure that I 
submit for your consideration a summary of the 
1920 activities of the Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade. We have endeavored to give 
service; the best service obtainable in our in- 
dustry. 

We have also persistently encouraged the adop- 
tion of modern terms of sale. Much has been 
accomplished along this line and undoubtedly 60 
per cent. or more of our members are now suc- 
cessfully using strictly cash or anticipation dis- 
counts. These same members have eliminated the 
long, indefinite terms common to our industry in 
former years and now make sales with a definite 
understanding as to the allowance of cash dis- 
counts and the maturity cf accounts. Our com- 
mittee on terms and discounts has had a busy 
year, and is planning a more active campaign 
during 1921. 

It is with much pride that I refer to the fact 
that our present membership is the largest and 
our finamcial condition the strongest in our his- 
tory. Thirty-six years ago the Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade was organized by a com- 
paratively small number of public-spirited iewel- 
ers. It was dedicated to the purpose of fostering 
and promoting the interests of the jewelers of 
this country. 

From that nucleus of 42 members who gathered 
together on Oct. 18, 1884, our orgainzation has 
grown in both numbers and strength until today 
its membership totals 424 and includes manufac- 
turers, importers and wholesalers. 

It is particularly gratifying to report that dur- 
ing the past year, notwithstanding the depression 
and uncertainties in business, the membership of 
the association has increased from 395 to 424, a 
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Six of our BEST SELLERS in 


KEEDUBRAFT 


Our line consists of over one hundred numbers 
of Ladies’ Purses, Men’s Pocket Books and 
Bill Folds, Manicure Sets, Diaries, Address 
Books, Cigar and Cigarette Cases, Etc. 


All made of Calf and Steer Hides, Laced 
Edges and Hand Tooled—Some Leather and 
some Silk Lined. 


Send for Catalogue 


L, Reg 4a) Co. 


a of Re Craft t Leather Goods 


Qlso~Q fReed ( of Leather Novelties 
373 Fifth Ave.C _7— New York 
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Snow & Westcott Company 
Manufacturing Jeweler's 


21-23 Maiden Lane New York 
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net gain of 29. Mr. Frank Kelley, who devotes 
the greater part of his time to membership work, 
has been very successful in demonstrating the 
merits of our service, and the greater part of our 
gain is due to his untiring efforts. In order to 
keep in close touch with members, Mr. Kelley 
made a call on practically every member during 
. following figures show details of the in- 
crease in membership during 1920: 


Membership Jan. 1, 1921............... 395 
Regular members re 75 
Associate members admitted........ ' 19 
Applications GAMER: os s.ncsewarceined f 3 

— 97 

492 
Number of resignations accepted.... 49 
Number failed and out of business.. 19 

ps — 68 

Present membership.................. 424 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Our directors held ten regular and two special 
meetings during 1920. The average attendance at 


each. meeting was 11 members, and _ consider- 


- 
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ing that many directors are obliged to come from 
out-of-town points this average is quite satisfac 
tory. 

Our executive committee held 23 regular meet- 
ings and made one trip to New York. As the 
entire supervision of the affairs of the Board of 
Trade rests with the executive committee, it has 
been necessary to hold frequent meetings, and a 
large volume of business has been transacted dur- 
ing the year. 


COMMITTEE ON TERMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


This important committee held nine meetings 


and issued 11 bulletins during 1920. 


REPORTING DEPARTMENT. 


The work of this department is undoubtedly the 
most important from the. standpoint of our mem- 
bers. Particular attention has been given to 
prompt answers to inquiries, and a large amount 
of revision work has been done. Our reports are 
undoubtedly more up to date and contain more 
statements and trade information than heretofore. 
This department has been efficiently managed by 
J. Henry Rodgers, who has endeavored to give 
personal attention to all inquiries for special in- 
formation. 

It is gratifying to report that members have 
given us excellent co-operation in the matter of 
supplying ledger information—an important feat- 
ure of our reports. 

Figures showing the volume of business handled 
in this department during 1919 and 1920 are as 
follows: 


1919 1920 
Inquiries received.........- 16,312 15,548 
Inquiries answered on day 
NN, occ. wterare: sa. cecaw Wee 9,245 7,240 
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Reports written..........0. 19,809 16,330 
a. 98,024 79,291 
Statements requested....... 17,986 19,324 
Statements received........ 4,203 4,591 


Our offices received an average of 52 inquiries 
and issued 264 reports each working day. 


REFERENCE BOOK DEPARTMENT. 

The work in this department has progressed 
favorably throughout 1920. Both the March and 
September editions were carefully revised and en- 
larged. Many members have assisted in this, work 
by contributing changes in names and addresses. 
Most of the members are supplied with pads of 
correction tickets, and we request that those who 
are not ncw using these tickets secure a supply of 
them and assist in this important work. 

The September, 1920, Reference Book contained 
940 pages and 31,580 names. 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 


During 1920 the activities of this department 
increased because collections became slow and 
members found it advisable to enforce the pay- 
ment of certain accounts. Approximately 70 per 
cent. of the active claims handled were collected 
without expense to members. Very few failures 
occurred in 1920, and our adjustment work was 
not as large as in years past. 

The following summary indicates the number 
and amount of claims handled in this department 
during 1919 and 1920: 








1919 1920 
Number of collection 
claims handled ........ 2,897 3,765 
Number of failure claims 
MING. de wid s.dea. cache 208 539 
3,105 4,304 
Amount of — collection 


claims handled esece $320,124.29 
Amount of failure claims 
handled 


$772,921.90 


56,955.57 378,978.40 





$377,079.86 $1,151,900.30 


BUYERS SERVICE, 


Representative of this office called at the several 
Providence hotels every business day of 1920 and 
secured the names of the visiting jewelry buyers. 
We issued 157 notices containing the names of 304 
arrivals. 

NEW YORK OFFICE. 

This office. in charge of James T. Collins, is 
rendering efficient service to members. The office 
has excellent facilities for filing reports, and a 
number of members have congratulated us on our 
promptness in the delivery of reports. 

CHICAGO OFFICE. 


This office is extending service to members in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Toledo and Cleveland. It is 
in charge of competent employes and is under the 
supervision of Louis Goldman, attorney at law, 
who represents our members in legal and collec 
tion matters in Chicago and vicinity. 

Approximately 18,000 written reports covering 
the middle, southern and western States are on file 
there. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank you, one and 
all. for the kind and considerate co-operation you 
have extended me during the past year. 


At the conclusion of the reading and con- 
sideration of the officers’ reports, “Everett 
L. Spencer, chairman of the nominating 
committee previously appointed, submitted 
nominations for nine directors, eight of 
whom were elected to serve for a term of 
three years, and one for two years to fill a 
vacancy, as follows: 

Providence—Frederick D. Carr, secretary 
of the Ostby & Barton Co.; Frederick A. 
Ballou, of B. A. Ballou & Co., Inc.; Alfred 
K. Potter, vice-president of Gorham Mfg. 
Co.; Ellis W. MacAlister, secretary of 
Irons & Russell Co.; Everett L. Spencer, of 
E. L. Spencer Co., and Herman M. Heil- 
man, of Potter & Buffinton Co. 

Attleboro—Gustave W. Strandberg, of 
Sykes & Strandberg; Frederick C. Wil- 
marth, of D. F. Briggs Co. 
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North Attleboro—Theron S. 
T. I. Smith Co. 
f DIRECTORS ORGANIZE 

The business of the annual corporation 
meeting was concluded with the election of 
directors and immediately following the ad- 
journment of the corporation the board of 
directors, including those just elected, met 
with President Frederick A. Ballou in the 
chair. 

In opening the meeting, which was for 
the purpose of organization for the year, 
President Ballou called attention to the pro- 
visjons of the by-law which prove that the 
president and vice-presidents shall not serve 
consecutively for more than three terms. 
He stated that while he would be unable 
to continue to act as president, he would, 
however, be able to remain as a director 
and pledged his future support to the asso- 
ciation in all of its activities. He then called 


Curtis, of 





EXECUTIVE COM MITTEE 


F. D. CARR, 
for nominations for president, and George 
H. Holmes, treasurer of the George H. 
Holmes Co., Providence, was unanimously 
elected. 

Nominations for other officers were then 
called for and the following were unani- 
mously elected: First vice-president, Everett 
L. Spencer, of E. L. Spencer Co., Provi- 
dence; second vice-president, Joseph Fin- 
berg, of the Finberg Mfg. Co.; secretary 
and treasurer, Horace M. Peck; executive 
committee, George H. Holmes, chairman, 
Frederick A. Ballou and Frederick D. Carr. 

Mr. Holmes was then escorted to the chair 
and in assuming the office of president 
thanked the directors for the confidence in- 
dicated by his election. He said that the 
only reason why a change had been made 
in the president was because the by-laws 
require it. “TI feel,” he said, “that my elec- 
tion to this office is a great honor and one/ 
of great responsibility. I accept it with 
full recognition of the great confidence you 
have shown in me but I want to still feel 
that I am also a director, where I desi-e 
to remain so as to participate in their de- 
liberations. 

“The industry which we represent is »ass- 
ing through a critical period; in fact, one 
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Letter Cases, Hip Books, Bill Folds, Cigar and 
Cigarette Cases with 14 Karat and Sterling Corners 
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REMOVAL NOTICE 














About April Ist we will remove our office and factory to 


64-66 Nassau St., New York 


- (Between John St. and Maiden Lane) 


where with more modern offices and equipment we will be in a better position 
than ever to show our complete line of 


CHAINS AND BRACELETS 


TRADE _ which have stood the test for over 70 years—the highest achieve- 
ment in manufacturing and superlative quality. 


1M JABLOW £00. aes 


Successors to ALOIS KOHN & CO. 1850 


mark 10-12 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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of the most critical that it has ever ex- 
“perienced. And this condition has not been 
brought about through any restrictions in 
finances on any particular financial crisis. 
It is largely due to the peculiar conditions 
of trade throughout the country. To such 
organizations as ours the business interests 
of the country, as well as the interests in- 
volved in our own industry, look for the 
ding hand in weathering these conditions 
and of bringing stability out of uncertainties 
and chaotic conditions. I wish to thank 
the retiring president for bespeaking for 
the incoming administration the same loyal 
support and interest that has been mani- 
fested in the past, and in assuming the office 
can give the assurance that I shall not 
change the policies that have tended to up- 
build and strengthen this association.” 

Past President Frederick D. Carr then 
presented the retiring president the gavel, 
suitably engraved, that he had used during 
the three years that he had presided over 


the association. 


ALLEGED SWINDLER HELD 


Man Charged with Passing Bogus Checks in 
Pittsburgh Arrested by Police 
, Authorities 


PitTsBuRGH, Pa., Jan. 29.—A new method 
in forgery and one of a dangerous charac- 
ter, according to the police, was brought 
to light here this week by the arrest of 
William Hungati, arraigned before Alder- 
man M. A. Riley and held for court to 
answer to the charge of passing forged 
checks. Sam Levinson, whose place of 
business is at 950 Liberty Ave., cashed one 
for $94.48 and the ‘jeweler did not have 
much hesitancy in accepting it because it 
looked so genuine. 

The check accepted here and some 70 ob- 
tained by the police, bore a facsimile of 
the signature of T. H. P. McKnight, treas- 
urer, and C. H. Nist, assistant treasurer of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., which, it is 
alleged, had been turned out on a crude 
printing press by the man under arrest. 
They took his paraphernalia, including the 
press, type, paper and several heavy glasses 
used, as they said, in the manufacture. 

According to the charges of the detec- 
tives, Hungati obtained a pay check from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., knowing 
that once he could duplicate it, he would 
not have much trouble in passing them. 
The detectives allege that making the checks 
proved an easy operation for him, as was 
shown by the fact he had so many in his 
possession when taken into custody. He is 
alleged to have studied the forms very 
carefully and used the knowledge which he 
had gained in a printing establishment to 
turn out the imitation article, bearing the 
signature of the railroad officials. His 
method, it is charged, was to set up a slant- 
ing glass with a base under it. On the base 
the detectives say he placed the newly- 
printed blank check. On the glass above he 
laid the original check, bearing the names 
of the officials. The strong white glare of 
a powerful searchlight formed a_ perfect 
reflection. He is charged with then trac- 
ing the lines in ink and the check was ready 
for circulation. The police say he man- 
aged to turn out 70 checks. The police are 
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investigating Hungati’s record and also a 
report that he is a deserter of the United 
States Navy. 

In the two checks which Hungati is al- 
leged to have had cashed here, one on an- 
other downtown store besides that on the 
jeweler, William Smith, his alias, the police 
allege, was made the payee. Information 
is being sought regarding the man from 
other sections of the country. 





TRAVELING JEWELERS MEET 


Members Attend Annual Gathering in New 
York, Transact Important Business 
and Elect Officers 


Members of the Traveling Jewelers’ Asso- 
sociation held their 16th annual meeting last 
Wednesday afternoon in the rooms of the 
Jewelers 24-Karat Club of New York, 15 





NEWTON B. ELTINGE, PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Maiden Lane. The session was a short one~ 
and the only business transacted was the. 


submitting of several reports and the elec- 
tion of officers to serve for the ensuing 
year. 

About 30 members were present when 
President Royce rapped for order at 2:15 
p. M. The first order of business was the 
reading of the minutes of the last annual 
meeting by Secretary A. B. Tuthill, which 
were on motion approved. 

Next came the report of Secretary Tuthill, 
which indicated that the association had 
added nine new members to its roster during 
the past year. Seven members were lost 
by death, since the last meeting, one mem- 
ber was dropped and another resigned, mak- 
ing a total membership of 256. The financial 
report next submitted by Mr. Tuthill, who 
is also treasurer, showed the organization 
to be in a flourishing condition. 

President Royce, in his annual report, 
which was next presented, indicated that he 
felt gratified by the large attendance at the 
meeting. He pointed out, however, that few, 
if any, of the younger men who have re- 
cently been admitted to membership ever 
attend these annual gatherings. President 
Royce deplored this condition and said that 
these members should take more interest in 
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the welfare and activities of the organiza- 
tion. He lauded the work of Secretary Tut- 
hill and congratulated this official on the 
efficient system of collecting assessments 
which he has installed. In concluding, 
President Royce expressed his pleasure at 
being able to preside at this meeting and 
also thanked the members of the organiza- 
tion for their hearty co-operation during 
his administration. 

Next came the report of the nominating 
committee, which was submitted by Frank, 
T. Sloan. The entire slate of candidates for 
offices as presented by the nominating com- 
mittee had no opposition, so consequently 
was elected by one ballot cast by the secre- 
tary. The officers and directors chosen in- 
clude: President, N. B. Eltinge; secretary- 
treasurer, K. D. Read, and directors, A. B. 
Tuthill, E. C. Stone and J. E. Pryor. 

Upon taking the chair, President-elect 
Eltinge thanked the members for the honor 
bestowed upon him and assured them that 
he would work hard for the good of the 
association. He pointed out that the Travel- 
ing Jewelers’ Association is a most impor- 
tant organization and because of its bene- 
ficial work has a most important mission to 
perform. He closed by assuring his listen- 
ers that during his term of office he would 
strive to make the association 100 per cent. / 
perfect. 

Newly elected Secretary-Treasurer Read 
also-made a few timely remarks and like 
the president-elect, felt gratified and honored 
at the action of the members in electing him 
to these most important offices. 

An informal discussion then ensued dur- 
ing which the members took up the question 
of arousing more interest in the organiza- 
tion. Those present were of the opinion 
that more members should atéend these an- 
nual gatherings; so, for this 1ason, suggest- 
ed that the meetings in the future be held 
earlier in January. The president agreed 
to. give this suggestion a trial next year. 


—L,D. Reynolds was also appointed a com- 
<iiiittee of one to write short but impressive 


“lines which will be sent in pamphiet form 
‘to the members from time to time during 
the year and in this way to arouse more 
interest. 

On motions made and passed, retiring 
President Royce and retiring Secretary- 
Treasurer Tuthill were given votes of thanks 
for their untiring efforts during their terms 
of office. The Jewelers’ 24-Karat Club of - 
New York was also given a vote of thanks 
for the use of its room as a meeting place. 

It was next agreed that Secretary-elect 
Read send telegrams to each of the sick 
members of the organization. 

The concluding business of the afternoon 
was the appointment of a membership com- 
mittee by President Eltinge, consisting of 
J. B. Beachan, L. D. Reynolds, A. B. Tut- 
hill, W. JT. Royce, Louis C. Volkland and 
J. J. Goode. As this completed the business, 
the meeting was adjourned. : 








It was recently reported that David :M. 
Rinaldo’s son has discontinued his store at 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Mr. Rinaldo writes 
this is not so, as the store is being contintied 
as usual. and that he is also operating one 
at St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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JUST WONDERFUL! 


That’s what they 
all say about 


Cipiar~un 
We make these rings in 
18 Karat White Gold 


All Platinum, 
and Gold with Platinum 
Tops. 


THE GOLDMAN-KOLBER CO., Inc. 


206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Factory—85 Columbia St., Newark, N. J. Chicago Office—702 Heyworth Bldg. 
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R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN 





g Exercises Incident to the Dedi- 


restin emt 
Cr cation of the New Building Well 
Attended 
R. I, Jan. 29.—Exercises 


JIDENCE, 

s shestal tothe dedication of the new 
ry building of the Rhode Island 
1 of Design last Wednesday afternoon 
re a significant feature of the 20th birth- 
ix of the jewelry and silverware depart- 
cot of that institution. Educators, jewelry 
manufacturers and others interested in the 
progress of the school attended, while 
scores of others availed themselves of the 
opportunities. offered to inspect the new 
puilding during the afternoon and evening. 

Among those who were present as repre- 
sentatives of the New England Manufactur- 
ing Jewelers’ & Silversmiths’ Association, 
which has taken an especial interest in the 
equipment of the new building were Presi- 
dent Theodore B. Pierce and Past Presi- 
dents John M. Buffinton, George H. Holmes, 
Henry Wolcott and William T. Chase and 
Past President Frederick A. Ballou, of the 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade. 

The significance of the new structure was 
very appropriately summed up in an ex- 
pression used in his address by Theodore 
B. Pierce, secretary and treasurer of the 
Kinney Co., when he said, “It is the dawn 
of a new day in manufacturing jewelry.” 

The building was thrown open to the pub- 
lic at 3 o’clock and for an hour an oppor- 
tunity was given to inspect the various 
departments. At 4 o'clock the exercises 
were held in the large lecture room on the 
third floor of the building and were largely 
attended, Mrs. Gustav Radeke, president of 
the board of trustees of the School of 
Design, presiding. Mrs. Radeke’s address 
of welcome was the only formal address, 
informal remarks being made by Mayor 
Joseph H. Gainer and Mr. Pierce. 

Mayor Joseph H. Gainer congratulated 
the School of Design on the new addition 
to its equipment and voiced the apprecia- 
tion of the city for what had thus been 
accomplished for the community’s benefit. 
“Only by improved results from such an 
institution.” he declared, “can America hope 
to compete with the rest of the world.” 
He also pointed out that it gives an op- 
portunity for bringing the beautiful and 
the precious in the jewelers’ art to the 
“ordinary man.” 

In her address of welcome, Mrs. Radeke 
said in part: “The hope of the founders 
of the Rhode Island School of Design was 
that the principles of art applied to trade 
and manufacture would not only help the 
prosperity of the industries of Rhode Island, 
but would make everyone happier by the 
satisfaction that the ability to do good and 
beautiful work gives to a man. They 
wanted to make Rhode Island a better place 
to work in, and a pleasanter place to live in. 

“The trustees hope that for each depart- 
ment of the School of Design, buildings 
suitably arranged for its especial work may 
eventually be built. They have had a gen- 
eral plan made to embrace such a group 
of buildings with a large and_ beautiful 
museum opening on Benefit St. as a central 
storehouse of knowledge and of beauty, and 
connected with school buildings on College, 
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N. Main and Waterman Sts.” Mrs. Radeke 
spoke cordially and flatteringly of the di- 
rector of the jewelry and silverware de- 
partment, Augustus F. Rose, and gave 
public credit to all of those who had as- 
sisted in creating and equipping the new 
building, and especially for the noble bequest 
of thé late Miss Lyra Brown Nickerson, 
which made the present jewelry building a 
possibility. 

President Pierce, of the New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers & Silversmiths’ 
Association, which organization secured the 
contribution of more than $15,600 from the 
manufacturing jewelers of this city and the 
Attleboros for equipment for the new build- 
ing said in part: “The dedication of this 
magnificent building today marks the dawn 
of a new day in the manufacturing jewelry 
industry, not only of this city, but of the 
entire country, for herein artistic training 
will be developed that will elevate the 

- jewelry industry to its proper sphere. It is 
doubtful if there is any similar institution 
in the entire world that can exceed this in 
facilities and appointments. 

“We cannot disguise the fact that not- 
withstanding all its beauty and art, the 
jewelry world is a world of material things, 
and the purpose of making a living and 
amassing fortunes is too evident. But we 
also wish to obtain a glimpse of the higher 
things of life and it is through such insti- 
tutions as the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign that we seek to find’ them. It repre- 
sents a part of that world of higher ideals 
and it is one of the missions of the School 
of Design to assist in providing these ideals. 

“The jewelry industry is the third largest 
in Rhode Island, and the first of its class 
in the country. In looking about for a new 
direction in which to extend its artistic at- 
tivities it was peculiarly fitting that those 
who were in charge of the expansion of the 
institution should have chosen jewelry by 
which and through which, to carry out these 
ideals. The opening of this fine building, 
with its up-to-date equipment affords the 
long desired opportunity for the training 
of women as well as men in the fundamental 
principles involved in jewelry designing and 
jewelry manufacture. 

“While jewelry.is.supposed to be useful 
only for its beauty, not all jewelry is beau- 
tiful. There is consequently an enormously 
wide field for improvement in designing and 
this is a work that this school:is now emi- 
nently fitted to do. Its accomplishments 
have long since been recognized favorably 
by the manufacturing jéwelers throughout 
New England, and have attracted the jewel- 
ers of other parts of the country, and with 
its improved equipment its usefulness is cer- 
tain to become more and more evident. 

“But this school, nor any other, can bring 
about these improvements alone. The 
building is here, the equipment is installed, 
but to reap the benefits of these it is neces- 
sary that there should be students to take 
advantage of the opportunities. There is 
a great and growing need in this industry 
of ours for trained men to occupy the com- 
manding positions in the trade, and I am 
firm in the belief that this institution is 
going to be an important, yes, a dominant 
factor, in the production of these trained 
artisans. 

“T wish to take this opportunity of again 
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thanking all the manufacturing jewelers and © 
others in the industry in this city and the 
Attleboros, who, by their generous contribu- 
tions, made the equipping of this building 
in its present modern manner possible and, 
in closing, I urge upon the manufacturing 
jewelers to do everything possible to co- 
operate with the school and help keep it 
filled with students.” 








DEATH OF W. W. BLOOMER 





Pawtuxet, R. I., Manufacturing Jeweler 
Succumbs to Bright’s Disease After 
an Illness of Two Years 

PRovIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 29—William W. 
Bloomer, for many years a member of the 
firm of C. G. Bloomer & Sons, manufactur- 
ing jewelers and aluminum novelties, 
Ocean St., Pawtuxet, R. I., and for 19 years 
one of the tax assessors of the town and 
city of Cranston, died at his home in Edge- 
wood, yesterday, from Bright’s disease, 
after a lingering illness of about two years. 
He had been confined to his bed for about 
three months. 

Mr. Bloomer was born in New York and 
was 68 years of age, but removed with his ° 
parents to Pawtuxet more than 50 years 
ago. He was the son of the late Charles 
G. and Lillis Bloomer, and after attending 
the district school attended the Bryant & 
Stratton Business College in this city, and 
at an early age entered the employ of his 
father in the latter’s manufacturing jewelry 
establishment, where he learned the trade 
in every detail. The firm at that time was 
Chase & Bloomer, but later Mr. Bloomer 
took over the entire business, and as they 
grew older his sons became associated with 
him. 

During the early 80s, while in New York, 
Mr. Bloomer, the elder, saw some of the 
first novelties made “from aluminum and, 
appreciating the possibilities, began an ex- 


_haustive study with experiments of the new 


metal. In this his son, William, was a hard 
working assistant. Their Soncern was one 
of the first in the country to solder alumi- 
num and were among the earliest manufac- 
turers of aluminum novelties, later adding 
a large line of kitchen and culinary utensils 
in aluminum, to which they have almost 
exclusively devoted themselves during the 
last few years. ; 
Mr. Bloomer was independent in Politics, 
but in late years had been recognized as a 
Republican. He was one of the last of the 
old circle of town officials, having held his 
office continually through all administra- 
tions. He was active in the affairs of the 
community and held a high place in its 
esteem and veneration. He is survived by 
his widow and a daughter. There are also 
two brothers, Charles G., Jr., and Frank 
W., the former associated with the deceased 
in the business and the latter a well-known 
jewelry salesman, and three sisters. 








N. Mosk, a jeweler of San Francisco, Cal., 
has reported an attempt to rob his store 
which occurred recently. A man, presuma- 
bly a Philipino, asked to be shown some 
rings and was caught while in the act of 
stealing some of the goods in the store. He 
claimed that he was not able to speak Eng- 
lish. He is now being held. 
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MAIL THEFTS SOLVED 





Mystery Surrounding Loss of Jewelry from 
St. Paul House Cleared Up After Arrest 
of Boy and Three Men 
Sr, Pau, Minn., Jan. 27.—The arrest 
of three men and a boy by the St. Paul 
police explains the disappearance of ap- 
proximately $1,000 in jewelry, which had 
heen wrapped for mail shipment by the 
Irvin & Beard Co., jobbers, to their custom- 
ers, but which never reached its destination. 
The boy, 16 years old, was employed as a 
messenger by Irvin & Beard, who have 
offices in the Ryan Annex, only a few blocks 
from the postoffice. One of his jobs was to 
deliver packages of goods, prepared in the 
office for customers in various parts of the 

northwest, to the postoffice. 

The boy admits the thefts, but blames the 
three men held for the crime. According 
to his story, the trio told him how easy it 
would be for him to remove the jewelry 
from the packages, turn it over to them and 
they would dispose of it and split the profits 
with him. According to the story he told 
the police, the men told him to “get all he 
could, especially diamonds.” Diamonds 
constituted most of the loot. Some of the 
stones, worth from $100 to $150, were dis- 
posed of from $15 to $20, the police were 
told. The police have recovered several 
hundred dollars’ worth of the loot. 

The robberies have been going on for a 
period of three months, according to ofh- 
cials of the firm, but the losses were only 
recently brought to light when some pur- 
chasers complained that registered packages 
they received by mail were empty, and others 
reported that they had been billed for goods 
never received 

Private detectives shadowed the boy and 
picked up empty jewelry boxes which he 
threw into the street as he walked from 
the office of his employers to the postoffice, 
according to the police. 

Of the three men arrested two are proprie- 
tors of a soft drink saloon and the third 
is a bartender in the place. The men’s trial 
has been set for February 1 in Criminal 
Court. The boy was given a hearing in 
Juvenile Court Wednesday, but, Judge 
G. M. Orr continued his case pending the 
prosecution of the men. 

The accused boy told the police his mother 
is dead and that his father is ill of heart 
disease. The boy said he could not earn 
enough money by working to support both 
himself and his father and that he stole 
to obtain more money. 





Mexican Charged with Robbing St. Paul 
Jeweler Gets Long Sentence for 
Another Crime 


St. Paut, Jan. 27.—Pedro Billalos, a 
Mexican, who is under indictment on u 
charge of being one of a pair of bandits who 
held up and robbed Aaron Sains, Sibley St. 
jeweler, early in December and escaped with 
$1,000 in cash and jewelry, was found guilty 
of another crime in the Ramsey county Dis- 
trict Court yesterday and sentenced to Still- 
water State Penitentiary from five to 40 
years. Billalos was convictedeof robbing a 
Minneapolis man Nov. 25. 

Billalos, while he was being hunted by the 
police several weeks ago, went to Central 
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police station and reported that he had been 
shot by another Mexican. He was recog- 
nized by Detective Frank Mondyke, who 
had been searching for him, and put behind 
the bars. 

Billalos’ trial yesterday almost established 
a record. The process of drawing a jury 
began at 2.15 P.M. The case was presented 
and the jury retired at 3.54 and returned a 
verdict at 4.40 Pp. M. 





SWINDLER CONVICTED 


Jacob Horn, Alias “Harris,’ Who Recently 
Jumped His Bail Bond, Caught and 
Found Guilty 

Jacob Horn, alias “Jacob Harris,” alias 
“J. C. Zeventhal,” twice indicted on com- 
plaints of New York jewelry and diamond 
firms and who recently jumped his bail, was 
recaptured on Tuesday evening, Jan. 25, 
after THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR had gone to 
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which time it was given to the jury. For 
one hour and 30 minutes the jury reviewed 
the evidence and at 5.30 p. M. handed up a 
verdict finding Horn guilty of grand larceny 
in the second degree, Last Monday morn- 
ing, Horn was given a penitentiary sentence 
by Judge Tompkins and on the request of 
Assistant District Attorney James G. Wal- 
lace, the execution of the sentence was de- 
layed for one week. 

In the meantime, Horn may be tried on 
an indictment in which L. & M. Kahn & Co., . 
170 Broadway, N. Y., are the complainants. 
This indictment charges Horn with the 
larceny of: diamonds worth $990.50. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, the district attorney’s office 
also received a complaint from Sig Hirsch- 
berg, a diamond dealer, 65 Nassau St., New 
York, in which he charged that Horn ob- 
tained on memorandum two diamonds worth 
$1,957 and has failed to report on them. 
According to the authorities, Horn has 
failed to divulge where these diamonds can 





JACOB HORN SENT TO SING SING FOR SWINDLING JEWELERS 


press. On Thursday, Horn was placed on 
trial, charged with the larceny of diamonds 
from Benjamin Levy, 108 Fulton St., New 
York, and on the following day was con- 
victed. He was sentenced on Monday by 
Judge Tompkins, sitting in Part 6 Court of 
General Sessions, to serve from one year 
and two months to three years in Sing Sing. 
Owing to the fact that there is still another 
indictment resting against Horn, upon which 
he will probably be tried this week, execu- 
tion of the sentence will be stayed for one 
week. 

As reported in these columns last week, 
Horn was scheduled to appear for trial on 
Friday morning, Jan. 21. When he failed 
to answer to his name when the case was 
called, the presiding judge gave the indicted 
man’s lawyer and bondsman. until 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon to produce their client. 
When Horn was not brought into court at 
the specified time, Judge Tompkins ordered 
the bail bond forfeited. 

On Tuesday evening, jan. 26, Horn was 
rearrested by Detectives Kalbfleich and 
Fleming of the Peck’s Slip Police Station. 
He was held without bail and on Thursday 
morning was placed on trial on an indict- 
ment charging him with grand larceny in 
the first degree. This indictment accused 
Horn of the larceny of $700 worth of dia- 
monds from Benjamin Levy, 108 Fulton St. 
The trial lasted until Friday afternoon at 


be found. All of the property lost by Mr. 
Levy was recovered in several pawnshops 
in New York. 

Assistant District Attorney Wallace who 
prosecuted the case, urges that all jewelers 
from whom Horn has obtained goods on 
memorandum should communicate with him 
immediately. 








Fire Destroys Jewelry Store of Butler Bros., 
Honesdale, Pa. 

Honespa.te, Pa., Jan. 26—The store of 
Butler Bros., jewelers anad optometrists of 
this city, was entirely destroyed by fire 
which broke out about 4 Pp. M., Jan. 20 
The exact amount of the loss has not been 
ascertained, but it is estimated that the 
damage to stock will excéed the insurance 
carried. 

Among the articles which the jewelers 
were unable to save were about 100 watches 
belonging to customers that had been left 
with them to be repaired. 





P. Reich, Dalton, Ill., has reported that 
his store was robbed recently by burglars 
who obtained about $547. An officer stated 
that on his way home he heard the crash 
of breaking glass and saw two men running. 
He gave chase but the bandits fired shots 
at him and it being dark, he discontinued 
the pursuit. 
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Quality and Values 


Put Leatherwear Belts on the 
Map,— 


Quality and Values 


Are Keeping Them There 





Standardized Leatherwear Numbers __ {MDets which 


build business 
They are fit to associate with the best of jewelry buckles. 
No. 837—Genuine full grain, top grade smooth cowhide bridle belt. 
839—Genuine full grain, top grade walrus cowhide bridle belt. 
“ 832—Real boarded "Russia cowhide, chamois cowhide suede lined. 
836—Real boarded Russia cowhide tubular. 


. 





845—Genuine Morocco Goatskin, chamois cowhide suede lined. 
852—Genuine Sealskin, walrus grain, lined and stitched. 
For your protection, we stamp each belt with the nature of leather used as Genuine Morocco Goat 
skin (illustrated above). This is your guarantee of a dependable product, truthfully represented. 





Leatherwear Company of America,: Inc. 


New York City Office 


Silversmiths Bldg., 15 Maiden Lane Middletown, N. Y. 
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Annual Meeting of Jewelers’ Protective Union 
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orts Submitted and Officers and Members of Executive Committee 
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The annual meeting of the Jewelers’ Pro- 
tective Union was held on Tuesday after- 
noon, Jan. 25, in the rooms of the organiza- 
tion, 15 Maiden Lane, New York, after THE 
EWELERS’ CIRCULAR had gone to press. Im- 
mediately following the annual gathering of 
the membership, the executive committee 
held a special meeting at which officers and 
directors were elected for the ensuing year. 

The general membership meeting, which 
was presided over by President Oliver G. 
Fessenden, was called to order at 2 P. M. 
The calling of the roll showed the following 
members present: Charles G. Alford, Au- 
gustus K. Sloan, William T. Gough, M. 
Luther Bowden, Fred Goldsmith, Walter H. 
Tarleton and Fred L. Goddard. 

The reading of the minutes of the last 
annual meeting was on motion omitted, 
after which the report of the executive com- 
mittee was submitted. Owing to the length 
of the report and the fact that it will be 
sent to each member in printed form, it was 
not read. The report, as submitted by the 
executive committee and signed by O. G. 
Fessenden, is, in part, as follows: 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COM MITTEE 


Jan. 25, 1921. 
To the Members of the Jewelers’ Protective Union: 


The executive committee reports as follows for 
the year 1920: Total number of cases handled 
by the union, 98—as compared with 1919 an in- 
crease of 6. When it is remembered that in 1926 
a wave of crime struck the entire country. the 
inrcease in number is small. However, the total 
value of goods involved in the cases of 1920 
largely exceeded that of past years, and the, loss to 
members was correspondingly greater. Your com- 
inittee feel that several cf the losses occurred by 
the poor judgment, to say the least, of the sales- 
man. For instance: Two of our members entered 
public toilets, took off their coats and vests, in 
the latter being their diamond wallets containing 
goods of great value, and hung them up not where 
they could keep an eye on them, but on the wall 
hack of them. It was easy for a sneak thief to 
enter the toilet next to the one occupied by the 
member, stand on the seat and quietly and quickly 
remove the wallet. This is what occurred and no 
trace has been found of the thief or the goods to 
date. 

The automobile is being used more and more by 
our members in the conduct of their business in 
cities and on the road. The hold-up man under 
stands what a help an auto is to him in making 
his “getaway,’’ and it is being commonly used by 
criminals. It is much casier for a thief today to 
escape from the scene of his crime than eve1 
before, and our members should take greater pre- 
cautions than ever to safeguard their stocks. Your 
committee would again call the attention of the 
members to the extreme danger of a salesman 
operating an auto alone when he is calling on his 
trade. He should always have a man with him 
and should never leave his car unoccupied by one 
of them. We must depend on our members to co- 
operate with us in our endeavor to minimize the 
danger of our members being robbed. This they 
can do by following our suggestions which are 
mailed to them from time to time. It is a fact 
that carelessness on the part of the salesman in 
observing the rules has caused the greater number 
of cases investigated by the union. May we ask 


our members to carefully read the brief history 
of some of the cases investigated by the union 
during the year, and endeavor to profit by the 


experiences of others; to co-operate with the 
executive committee of the union, and to instruct 
their salesman to do the same. You will note that 
there have been during the past year more acts 
of violence in connection with the robbery of 


salesmen’s stocks than has ever before been ex- 
perienced in the history of the union. 

For the first time in the expericnce of the 
union a salesman was murdered by hold-up men 
while protecting his stock. Every possible effort 
is heing made to apprehend the murderers, and we 
hope to be successful. 

Regular and special meetings, when necessary, 
were held during the year by the executive com- 
mittee. 

The union handled 98 cases during the year, 
distributed as follows: 


| 4 
SeOlet: SAMPIE CAGES. «..g5:0:6 saw ck 4 
(I_ocated)—Missing trunks or sample cases... 48 
EAI PEO ai eicis sii cad 60a. none 2 
Stolen diamond wallets. ........... 2 
RMMMAIORT ctr nine oS 2c Atascosa rats 6 
ROR os hei erty Bote pin et Bir i 
Missing mail and express packages. 12 
Part samples lost or stolen........ 9 
WETOOUIANOOUS x 6-606 cvscee cvtee oes 10 
PO Sans es 2s ote ona ea 98 


The report continued by giving in brief 
the mest important cases investigated during 
the year and concluded as follows: 

As in the past, the union has employed Pinker- 
ton’s National Detective Agency to do its work. 
and desire, to record the prompt response by that 
agency to every call made on it by the union. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) S. O. G. Fessenpen. 
President. 

Next came the reports of the treasurer, 
auditor and the yearly financial statement, 
followed by the secretary’s report. These 
all showed the organization to be in a sound 
financial condition. 

Following the reading of these reports, 11 
members were selected to serve on the 
executive committee for the year. Those 
chosen are as follows: Oliver G. Fessenden. 
August Oppenheimer, Leopold Stern, Fred- 
erick H. Larter, Charles G, Alford, Augus- 
tus K. Sloan, William T. Gough, M. Luther 
Bowden, David Kaiser, Louis Kahn, and 
Fred L. Goddard. .As this completed the 
business of the meeting, a motion to adjourn 
was entertained. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF THE 


COM MITTEE 


The only business transacted at the special 
meeting of the executive committee held im- 
mediately after the membership gathering 
was the election of officers to serve for the 
ensuing year. All of the officers who served 
last year were re-elected to office and are 
as follows: President, Oliver G. Fessenden: 
first vice-president, Frederick H. Larter: 
second vice-president, August Oppenheimer, 
and secretary-treasurer, Fred L. Goddard. 


EXECUTIVE 








W. H. K. Bower, Jackson, Mich., has re- 
ported that a sneak thief recently attempted 
to steal articles from his store but was 
frustrated by the quick action of a customer 
who happened to be in the store at the time 
and saw the thief steal a ring. The police 
were notified and the ring, valued at $245, 
found. Joseph Ryan, the thief, was discov- 
ered to be a pickpocket having served time 
in Sing Sing. 
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HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 





Members of American Jewelers Protective 
Association, Inc., Elect Officers and 
Transact Other Business 


The only business transacted at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Jewelers 
Protective Association, Inc., which was held 
last Wednesday afternoon in the rooms of 
the National Jewelers Board of Trade, 15 
Maiden Lane, New York, was the election 
of several officers and a board of directors 
to serve for the ensuing year. The meeting 
was presided over by President Rolland G. 
Monroe and was well attended. 

The session was called to order about 
2.30 p. m. by President Monroe and after a 
few preliminary remarks, the report of the 





R. G. MONROE, RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 


nominating committee was offered. As there 
was no opposition to the slate offered by 
the nominating committee, the election was 
unanimous. 

Those elected to serve as officers include: 
President Rolland G. Monroe (re-elected) ; 
first vice-president, M. D. Rothschild (re- 
elected); second vice-president, Frank 
Jeanne, and third vice-president, William I. 
Rosenfeld re-elected). The directors 
chosen include: Michael Dreicer, Godfrey 
Eacret, Lawrence D. Frank, Frank Jeanne, 
William F. Juergens, Louis Kahn, Arthur 
Lorsch, Walter P. McTeigue, Rolland G. 
Monroe, Julius S. Oppenheimer, Benjamin 
F. Rees, Lee Reichman, William I. Rosen- 
feld, M. D. Rothschild, Simon Sichel, Marcel 
N. Smith, Marcus S. Van Wezel, George 
R. Whitehead, Gilbert T. Woodhull and 
Otto D. Wormser. There was an informal 
discussion on several subjects during the 
meeting, after which the session adjourned. 








The Transvaal output of gold for last 
month is officially returned at 632,215 
ounces valued at $29.37 per ounce, or miore 
than $18,500,000. This brings ‘the total gold 
output for 1920 in the Transvaal to nearly 
$225,000,000, which is the biggest output 
since 1914. the previous best being in 1916, 
viz.: $197,500,000. 
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Patented Flexible Bracelets 


STERLING SILVER 












White and Colored 


Stone Combination 


ESTABLISHED ggg 


Selection on 


Request. 
Specialists in the manufacture of re- 


productions of the finest lines of 
Platinum Diamond set jewelry. 


The most artistic and the best line 
of its kind obtainable, suitable for 
discriminating trade. 


GEORGE H. CAHOONE COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK Factory: 7 Beverly St. 
29 E. Madison St. 200 Fifth Ave. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











Look for “D.F.B.” on the Swivel 


This means that the quality 
and finish of the chain 
is the best that can be 
produced at the price. 


The D. F. Briggs Co. 


Attleboro, Mass. 
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Reports from the European Diamond Markets 





Conditions in the Diamond Centers of London, Paris and Amsterdam 
Reviewed by Correspondents of The Jewelers’ Circular 




















Lonvon, Jan. 19.—Business conditions in 
this center at the beginning of the new year 
were not as brisk as is generally the case, 
although during the last few days prior to 
the Christmas festivities, some business 
was done among jewelers. _ The price of 
diamonds has been maintained and that 
this condition will continue 1s confirmed 
by an official letter of the London Diamond 
Syndicate. It cannot be denied that the 
purchasing power of the public has de- 
clined and that this has had something of 
a. detrimental effect upon the industry. 
Much of the business being done at the 
present is in the cheaper class of goods both 
mounted and loose, for which some buyers 
are to be found. 

Daily auctions are going on and during 
the month many transactions of importance 
have been consummated in these salesrooms 
where diamonds changed hands at a com- 
paratively small percentage of profit. 

The market for the rough is also quiet 
at the present time and not many applica- 
‘ions for “sights” are being made in either 
-he Amsterdam or Antwerp centers. 

The only branch of rough material which 
is attracting particular attention are dia- 
monds for industrial purposes which are 
very firm in price at the present time. Em- 
ployment among diamond workers remains 
steady. The diamond workers’ union, how- 
ever, found it advisable not to issue fresh 
permits for labor to immigrants. 





AMSTERDAM, Jan. 18.—During the past 
month, a few American buyers have been 
in this market but there has been no indi- 
cation of flourishing business either here, in 
the American market or in the Colonial mar- 
ket. It must not be overlooked, however, 
that there is an easier tone in business 
among manufacturers, Every effort is be- 
ing made in all sections of the market to 
have dealers get together in order to main- 
tain prices. 

As an outcome of a long standing de- 
liberation between the different trade asso- 
ciations in this market, the Amsterdam 
Bank which may be considered as one of the 
leading local banks of this city, has under- 
taken to make an advance of one million 
florins at the rate of 5 per cent. interest to 
the middle and smaller class dealers which 
will enable them to hold their stock during 
this critical period and which makes it pos- 
sible for them to keep from selling at less 
than the market prices. This loan is carried 
by the leading firms in the trade and as soon 
as business conditions return to normal, it 
will be seen that the stability in this market 
as far as the condition in the cut and rough 
material is concerned has remained firm 
during the whole of the crisis, and that there 
is no danger of a decrease in prices in the 
future, 





Parts, Jan. 18.—Reports from this market 
show that during the holiday period sales 
in this center were not unsatisfactory al- 
though it is believed that the bulk of busi- 


ness consisted of purchases of a cheaper 
class. As a whole, it is fair to state that 
there were striking evidences during the 
season of the skill and energy that our 
jewelers have shown. The endeavor of the 
Chambre Syndicle of jewelers in devising 
new designs, has produced very good re- 
sults and a large number of new designs in 
brooches and bracelets are to be found in 
the stocks of retail jewelers. 

As far as business in the wholesale trade 
is concerned, quiet conditions at present are 
being experienced but this market is no 
exception to the condition prevailing in other 
centers. Pearls are still in vogue and are 
firm in price. It may be noted that during 
the last few months, occasional forced sales 
were made by private people which had 
some effect upon trade conditions in this 
market. It has been learned from a good 
source of authority that there is no reason 
whatsoever to cause a decline in the value 
of good pearls. 

It has been learned that during the course 
of the year, associated jewelers will hold a 
weekly exhibition at their headquarters, 
which will surely tend to check foreign com- 
petition which becomes again a menace to 
this market. 





PARIS PEARL MARKET 





Business Quiet at End of 1920, But Prices 
Remain About the Same and Stocks 
Show No Better Assortments 


Parts, Jan. 16.—The pearl market showed 
extremely quiet business for the closing of 
1920. Prices quoted were about the same 
as those that previously prevailed but the 
demands of the buyers were very much 
more limited, particularly in the last two or 
three months of the year, during which no 
important transactions, out of the regular 
run of business in regular stocks were noted. 

Some important sales outside of the local 
market tended to give stability to prices 
generally and among the most important 
outside transactions consummated was the 
sale of a large amount of pearls estimated at 
about seven million francs which were 
bought in Sweden by Parisian jewelers. It 
was believed that a considerable portion of 
these goods may have come from Russia. 
One of the leading jewelers of Paris also 
made a sale of about seven million francs to 
an important dealer of the city, while some 
foreign buyers from Italy and Spain were 
here in December and bought fairly freely 
but not in amounts that were at all large 
compared with previous months. 

The main trouble with the market seems 
to be the rate of exchange on one hand and 
the political situation on the other; the first 
greatly interferes with transactions and the 
second gives timid buyers a tendency to hold 
off until the political and economical situa- 
tion is on a more solid basis. 

The fortunate part of the whole thing, 
however, has been that prices hdve been 
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maintained throughout the entire period and 
there has been no plethora of goods on the 
market. In fact, the assortments on hand 
are rather poor, few goods having arrived 
from India. 

The market for colored stones has not 
been either active or interesting because very 
few goods have been on sale; in fact, no 
gems of importance have been noticed. 

A very alarming feature of the present 
situation, as far.as it relates directly to the 
trade, is an epidemic of robberies and most 
jewelers feel that they are constantly ex- 
posed to the depredations of criminals. In 
fact, every day reports come from all over 
France of thieves smashing windows in 
jewelry shops, of burglaries of jewelry 
stores and of thefts by sneak thieves. 
Most of the culprits have been able to es- 
cape, as they use motor cars to arrive and 
get away. Many of them are masked and 
identification has been. impossible and the 
police seem to be at their wits’ ends to meet 
the situation. ‘ 


s 





OFFICERS ELECTED 


Members of New York Jewelers’ Benevo- 
lent Association Hold Interesting Meet- 
ing and Plan for Banquet 


Members of the New York Jewelers 
Benevolent Association elected officers and 
trustees for the year at a meeting held on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 25, at the Blooming- 
dale Annex, 166 E. 60th St. An unusually 
large number of candidates seeking the va- 
rious offices brought many members to the 
meeting, and as a result some lively contests 
were witnessed, 

Before the elections took place regular 
routine business was transacted and the 
plans for the annual banquet, ball and in- 
stallation of officers were discussed. This 
affair will be held on Sunday evening, Feb. 
6, at the Hotel Astor, 44th St. and Broad- 
way. Those desiring to participate should 
make reservations not later than Thursday, 
through Adolph Pusrin, chairman of, the 
banquet committee, 59 Chrystie St. Mem- 
bers of the, trade who desire only to enjoy 
the dancing, which starts at 9 Pp. M., should 
obtain invitations from any of the members. 

Following the transaction of the regular 
business the election of officers took place. 
Friendly rivalry was the cause of great 
activities between the different factions in- 
terested in the election of their particular 
favorites, and. as a result many close vic- 
tories were recorded. 

The election resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Louis Friedlander (re-elected) ; first 
vice-president, Philip Hersh; second vice- 
president, Jack Goldstein; treasurer, S. A. 
Meren; recording secretary, Max Schoen- 





brun (re-elected) ; financial secretary, Alex’ 


Rosenthal (re-elected) ; sergeant-at-arms, S. 
Yampolsky; first trustee, Leopold Lewis; 
second trustee, B. Cantor (re-elected) ; third 
trustee, C. Kahan, and keeper of valuables, 
Harris Cohen. 








A. sneak thief visited the store of G. A. 
Hutman, Harrisburg, Pa., recently, snatched 
a tray of diamond rings from Mr. Hutman’s 
hand and ran out of the store, but was later 
caught and most of the rings recovered. 





LE PEAE 2 PSE APATITE ES BR TIE 
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4, 
Evans’ Cases 
Our novelty lines possesses a touch of character and & 
fineness of finish that will appeal to your trade. More Real Things 


DOUBLE DORINES 
VANITY CASES H d d ¥ W 
YanTTy CASS eaded Your Way 
BAG FRAMES 
DORINE BOXES 
ROSARY CASES 
BEADS 



























_ The latest creations in 
Original Effects 


That Create a 


Sales Appeal 
Write us for the name &x ; 
of a jobber near you 


who can show them 
to you, or send us the “ 
name of your jobber, Ch In d W Id 
and we shall be a S an a emars 
pleased to send you a 
selection. 








Our representatives now 
starting out with the widest 
assortment of fine quality, 
quick-selling spectalties 
they have ever shown. 








The new A & Z Waldemars are 
Winners this season. Our line in- 
cludes the various colors of gold 
filled and solid gold in the most 
unigue and attractive designs. 


Silver or Gold Plated, 
fitted with woven wire 
or braided silk handle. 


We shall be pleased io 

send you our illustrated 
booklet of designs if 
you will write us, or 
any other inforniation 
that you may care to ase tr we 


know abo concerning 208 Vanity Case A & Z Chain C 
since G. 203 Coin Holder 
positively new effects. Silver or Gold Plated ain 0. 
ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY ; 
116 Chestnut St. 


D. Evans & Company 


NOVELTY DEPT. 
Manufacturers of Metal Goods 


Sommer Bidg. NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Providence, R. I. 
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The American Manufacturer and the Latin-American 
Jewelry Market 





Written Especially for the Jewelers’ Circular by Sam B. Anson.* 














a 


MPATIENCE with the demands and pe- 

culiar local requirements of the foreign 
trade has been the greatest handicap of the 
American manufacturer who has sought 
with more or less persistence to do business 
abroad. Generally speaking, the first ven- 
ture of the average American has been to 
try the placing of his standard goods with 
a responsible foreign distributor. Nine 
times out of 10 he has found that his prod- 
ucts are wholly out of place. They are 
radically different from what the local 
foreign consumer has been accustomed to 
ysing and naturally demands. 

This applies to the manufacturer of 
jewelry just as it does with the maker of 
furniture. Several things are necessary be- 
fore the American manufacturer can suc- 
cessfully build up a permanent foreign 
trade. He must adapt his line to the pe- 
culiar requirements of the market he desires 
to enter. Style, quality, and finish must be 
given the most careful attention. They must 
be made to fit the foreign idea, nothing 
short of this will suffice. His factory must 
be able at all times to care efficiently and 
promptly for all export business. The for- 
eigner irks exceedingly at delay. He must 
have an export department to give especial 
attention to this business. He must be 
prepared to extend liberal credits. 

There is a constantly growing market 
in Latin-America for American made 
jewelry, provided it is made to fit the local 
needs. It has never been so_ heretofore. 
And that is the chief reason why Germany 
in particular has been able through all these 
years to control the business of the greater 
part of the southern hemisphere. The Ger- 
man, with characteristic plodding thorough- 
ness, has gone to the bottom of the prob- 
lem. He has gauged his maufacturing to 
meet the demands of all classes.- He has 
provided the cheapest of cheap plated orna- 
ments for the lower classes; he has fur- 
nished solid gold and platinum goods for 
the classes who can afford to buy the best 
and do not haggle overmuch at the cost. 
He has found through long experience in 
foreign markets that it is easier for him 
to change his manufacturing methods than 
it is for the retailer to change the tastes 
of his patrons. 

Nor has he made the mistake of the 
American in going at the task singlehanded. 
When the Germans decide to enter a new 
field they make a group task of it. They 
did this in South America with the result 
that prior to the war they controlled the 
bulk of the business against America as 
well as their active English and French 
competitors. They were aided substantially 
by their banks, which in turn were accorded 
financial support by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Trade extension meant as much to 
the Government as it meant to the manu- 
facturers. It extended the German sphere 





*Field Secretary of the National Foreign Trade 
Councj). 


of influence which was a consideration not 
to be lightly valued. Uncle Sam has this 
lesson yet to learn. 

The European war was a terrific blow 
to the German interests in all Latin-Amer- 
ica, whether jewelry or whatnot. It cut 
off their shipping for a period sufficiently 
long to permit the exhaustion of all their 
stocks, or virtually all of them. It forced 
upon America a demand which was re- 
garded, unfortunately, with more or less 
indifference. It failed to arouse the Amer- 
ican manufacturer to the importance of this 
new opportunity and to the necessity of 
catering to the peculiar tastes of the people. 
He sent, usually, what he had in stock that 
seemed most nearly to fit the bill. And he 
shot wide of the mark. 

Through ali this country the Latin influ- 
ence predominates. Paris rules it from the 
standpoint of fashions far more completely 
than the Parisian influence extends to the 
northern hemisphere. Where Parisian 
jewelry styles are merely reflected in the 
United States they are paramount and im- 
perative in Argentina, Brazil and the West 
Coast countries. Paris is the Mecca of the 
wealthy classes of all South America. 
There they spend their holidays, their out- 
ings, their trips for pleasure. They visit 
the United States, ordinarily, only when it 
becomes a matter of business necessity. 
The United States does not attract them. 

It follows quite naturally that their pref- 
erence is for foreign styles. Germany fully 
appreciates all this and gauges her manu- 
facturing accordingly. This applies not 
only to the ordinazy lines of jewelry, but 
to silverware and all production of the more 
valuable metals. And if the American 
manufacturer hopes to get farther in the 
markets of Latin-America than the supply- 
ing of collar buttons, link buttons, watches 
and chains, which have been his chief con- 
tribution in the past, he must make a de- 
cisive change in his production policies. 

Governing conditions of whatever sort 
in these foreign markets will be among the 
most interesting topics for consideration 
and extensive discussion at the coming con- 
vention of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, which will be held in Cleveland, 
May 4 to 7. America’s leading exporters, 
the men whose products go to the four 
corners of the earth, will be in attendance 
to a number expected to approximate 5,000. 
It will be one of the most interesting and 
instructive gatherings of the year for the 
prospective exporter, and the American 
manufacturing jewelry interests should 
have a niche in the proceedings all their 
own. Their welfare demands it. 








A ring valued at $800 was obtained a 
short time ago by sneak thieves, who visited 
the store of Daniel Low & Co., Salem, Mass. 
Another ring was substituted in place of 
the one taken. There are no clues as to 
the thief. 
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DEATH OF HENRY A. W. GOLL 


Attack of Heart Failure Fatal to Well 
Known New York Watch Case Maker 


Henry A. W. Goll, one of the oldest 
and best known watch case makers in this 
country, and founder of Henry Goll & Co., 
49 Maiden Lane, New York, died suddenly 
last Thursday morning at his home, 25 
Pulaski St. Brooklyn, N. Y. Funeral 
services were held last Saturday night with 
Rev. Dr. J. Percival Huget, pastor of the 
Tompkins Ave. Congregational Church, 
officiating, and on Monday the body was 
taken to. Philadelphia, Pa., where it was 
interred in West Laurel Cemetery. 

Mr. Goll was a healthy and exceptionally 
active man for his age. On Sunday, Jan. 
23, he suffered an attack of heart failure 
from which he partly recovered. On 
Thitsday morning, however, he suffered 
another attack to which he finally suc- 
cumbed. 

Henry W. Goll was born in Biala, Poland, 
on Aug. 16, 1838, and at an early age went 
to Switzerland, where he learned the watch 
case makers’ trade. At the age of 17 years 
he came to this country and upon his arrival 
here went to Philadelphia, where he ob- 
tained employment with a watch case maker 
known as “Jacot.” He-remainedthére for 
a while and in 1872 came to New York, 
where he formed a partnership with G. 
Racle, a relative. The business was con- 
ducted under the relative’s name, at 92 
Fulton St. ~ 

After the death of Mr. Racle, many years 
ago, Mr. Goll continued the business alone 
under the style of Henry Goll & Co. and 
remained at the Fulton St. address for 
several years. He later moved to 4 and 6 
Liberty Pl. Some years later the business 
was moved to the building which was lo- 
cated in the rear of the historical old alley, 
at 17 John St. Several years ago this alley 
was abolished and the old buildings torn 
down to make way for more modern struc- 
tures. Eleven years ago, Mr. Goll moved 
the business to its present address at 49 
Maiden Lane. 

About seven years ago Mr. Goll retired 
from active business, although up until the 
time of his death he made it a custom to 
visit the office several days each week. His 
last visit was five days before he passed 
away. 

Mr. Goll was well known in the trade, 
especially in the Maiden Lane section, where 
until several days ago he could be seen 
going back and forth to his office. His hon- 
esty and‘integrity during his many years 
of business gained for him a host of staunch 
and true friends. He was of a cheerful 
disposition and always had a smile for any- 
one who met him. His many friends will 
deeply regret his passing. . 

Mr. Goll was at one time a member and 
deacon of the old Puritan Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, which some years ago 
was merged with the Tompkins Ave. Con- 
gregational Church. 

Deceased is survived by a widow, two 
daughters and one son. The latter will still 
continue the business under the same name 
and at the same address. 











Rodney W. Mitchell, Greenup, Ky., has 
moved to Ashland, Ky. 
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A Fine Selection 


High Grade Watches 


For your Spring stocks we have a wonder- 
ful selection of high grade, dependable 
watches, including several recent ship- 
ments which we have just received from 


our manufacturers. 


We are sole selling agents in the United 
States for the fine watches and movements 


manufactured by 


GALLET & COMPANY 
ELECTA WATCH 


Our stocks contain an excellent line of 
Ribbon Bracelet Watches in a great varie- 
ty of styles; men’s watches, regular and 
thin models, 12 and 16 sizes in 7, 15, 17, 
19 and 21 jewels; Chronographs, Horse 
Timers and Splits, as well as uncased 
movements, material and duplicate parts. 





Lorraine Watch Co. 


206 Broadway, New York 


I. Efrus 


HARRY C. COHEN, President and Manager 


Vice President Formerly Manufacturer 
of Fine Diamond Jewelry 
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New Haven 
Pedestal Clock 
No. 1 


Height ...... 6416 inches 
lL eee 15 inches 
Dial, Silver Finish 
716 inches 
Cast Sash, Bevelled Bowed 
Glass. | 
Case and Stand, Solid Ma- 
hogany 
Movement, 8 Day Jeweled 
Lever Strike Cathedral 
Gong with Heavy 
Nickeled Damaskeened 
Plates 


Wm. Hobbs Clock Co. 


Incorporated 


10-12 Maiden Lane, New York 
Wholesale Distributors 


Seth Thomas Clock Co. Sessions Clock Co. 
New Haven Clock Co. Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co. 
Waterbury Clock Co. Herschede Hall Clock Co. 
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pEATH OF CHAS. ARMSHEIMER 





New York Wholesale Jeweler Passes Away 
Following an Operation 


Charles Armsheimer, head of the firm of 
Charles Armsheimer & Son, wholesalers, 9 
Maiden Lane, New York, died last W ednes- 
day at 6 Pp. M. at St. Francis Hospital in 
the Bronx following an operation. 

Charles Armsheimer was born in Darm- 
stadt, Germany, Jan. 1, 1854. When he 
was 17 years old he came to this country 
alone. He engaged in the watch material 
business on his own account for a time and 
then formed a partnership with Mr. Bayer- 
dorfer. This business was later dissolved 
and Mr. Armsheimer engaged in the whole- 
sale jewelry business for himself. About 
15 years ago he admitted his son, Henry M., 





THE LATE CHAS. ARMSHEIMER 


and the firm name was changed to Charles 
Armsheimer & Son. A younger brother 
was taken into the firm Jan. 1, 1920. A 
son-in-law, Walter J. Triner, is also a mem- 
ber of the firm, having been admitted about 
seven years ago. The business will be con- 
tinued as usual under the same style. 

Mr. Armsheimer came to this country 
with little means and by careful methods 
built up the business. His reputation for 
fair dealing and honesty won him many 
friends in the trade who will regret to learn 
of his death. 


He was married 43 years ago and is sur- 
vived by his widow, his two sons, three 
daughters, Mrs. Walter Triner, Mrs. Louise 
Sundermann and Charlotte Armsheimer and 
a brother, Henry, a dealer in files and saws. 

The funeral was held Sunday afternoon 
from his late home, 109 N. Terrace Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., and the interment 
was in Woodlawn Cemetery. 








Charles L. Howard, Des Moines, Ia., Files 
Voluntary Petition in Bankruptcy 
Des Mornes, Ia., Jan. 26—A voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy was filed yesterday 
by Charles L. Howard, manufacturing jew- 
eer, 7th and Walnut Sts., this city. 
The petition places the assets at $36,- 
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605.32 and liabilities at $16,949.10. Much of 
the assets are claimed to be exempt. 

Mr. Howard is a watch repairer by trade 
and started in business on his own account 
in 1909. 


BRITISH TRADE SLUMPS 











Jewelry Business in Manufacturing Centers 
of England Hard Hit and Much Unem- 
ployment Feared—Excess Profits Tax 
and Political Situation Blamed 
by Many as the Cause 


Lonpon, Jan. 22.—The slump in_ the 
jewelry trade of Britain, which has become 
acute in the last few weeks, is beginning 
to get the jewelers (particularly the manu- 
facturing jewelers) a trifle groggy. De- 
spite the fact that the general belief is that 
the slump is only temporary, undue pessi- 
mism is paramount just now. A scarcity 
of money is blamed for the present state of 
business. The present reaction, after three 
years of unprecedented prosperity in the 
jewelry trade, was anticipated to some ex- 
tent. But this slump, the jewelers say, is 
without parallel in the jewelry trade. 

The trade finds employment for many 
hundreds of thousands this side and the 
drastic retrenchments that have been in- 
evitable have resulted in much distress. 
No one in the trade is working full time 
in London now. The London Society of 
Goldsmiths and Jewelers has some 1,200 
workers in the metropolitan trade, and of 
these members of the society about 100 are 
women. Although at present only 30 or 
40 members are unemployed, it is feared 
this number will be added to. 

Sam Lowen, the veteran secretary of the 
society, says the present slump has not a 
redeeming feature in it. More than, 100 
firms manufacturing jewelry are involved. 
Mr. Lowen told a London Star representa- 
tive that on previous occasions when the 
trade has struck a bad patch, there were 
usually a few firms who escaped. But not 
so now. The manufacturers blame E. P. D. 
But just what is the primary contributory 
cause no one seems to know. The manu- 
facturers have been bled nearly white in 
the excess profits tax, or E. P. D. as they 
prefer to call it, and the retail jewelers are 
finding little demand for jewelry, whether 
expensive or of the common variety, except 
for weddings and similar functions. For 
three years people have purchased jewelry 
lavishly. 

“The situation,” said Secretary Lowen, 
“is really serious. Personally, I am paying 
out more unemployment pay now than I 
did during the first year of the war. I do 
not think we shall ever get back to the 
normal until things are stabilized in Central 
Europe. Naturally, at a time of general 
trade depression like the present, our trade, 
being a luxury one, is bound to feel it 
keenly.” 

In order to unload their stocks (retailers 
refusing to buy) the manufacturers are now 
offering goods sale or return. 








L. A. Beatty, Nokomis, I1l., has reported 
that late one night recently he was told by 
a policeman that a window in his store had 
been smashed and articles to the value of 
$30 taken, principally cheap watches. 
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ANOTHER HOLD-UP 





Joachim Geiger of the Geiger Watch Case 
Corp., New York, and a Workman Face 
Revolvers in Hands of Bandits 
While Place Is Being Robbed 


While crowds were passing by in the 
street below, early last Friday evening, two 
bold thieves held up and robbed Joachim 
Geiger of the Geiger Watch Case Corpora- 
tion, located on the second floor of the build- 
ing at 1368 Broadway, New York, of mer- 
chandise worth $9,000. Although the vic- 
tim and several other jewelers located in the 
same building reached the street only a few 
minutes after the robbers, the latter suc- 
ceeded in making good their escape. 

At about 6 o’clock on Friday evening, 
Mr. Geiger and a workman were preparing 
to close the place for the day when a well- 
dressed young man walked in and requested 
to be shown some watch cases. As the safe 
was still open, Mr. Geiger took out several 
trays of watch cases and was busily engaged, 
showing them to his supposed customer 
when he was confronted by a pistol. At the 
same time a second young man walked into 
the lobby directly adjoining the office and 
then made his way into the shop in the rear. 
There he confronted a workman but before 
the man could realize what had happened, 
he was also being held at bay by a revolver 
in the hands of the second of the two 
strangers. 

While Mr. Geiger was still standing 
against the wall with his hands raised over 
his head, his supposed customer produced 
a woman’s handbag from his pocket and be- 
gan emptying the trays and the safe of their 
contents, The thief took a large variety of 
platinum diamond studded cases, a quantity 
of raw platinum and a few loose diamonds. 

After the man had practically cleaned out 
the safe, he called to his partner and both 
Mr. Geiger and his workman were warned 
not to make an outcry for at least several 
moments. As the thieves ran from the office, 
they snapped the lock and apparently ran 
down the stairs out into Broadway and then 
disappeared in the crowd. 

Immediately after the men had left, Mr. 
Geiger and his workman also ran into the 
hall and shouted that they had been held up. 
In a few moments, several other jewelers 
who occupy offices in the same building, 
were on the scene and after learning of the 
hold-up, started out in search of the thieves. 
They ran to the street but were unable to 
find any trace of the bandits nor could they 
find anyone who saw the men leave the 
building. It is believed, however, that the 
thieves after running from the building, 
stepped into an automobile which was prob- 
ably waiting in the vicinity and were 
whisked away. 

The man, who held up Mr. Geiger is de- 
scribed as either a Frenchman or Italian 
about 35 years old, with dark black hair 
and moustache. At the time of the rob- 
bery, he wore an expensive looking over- 
coat. 








The employes of the New Haven Clock 
Shop have been notified of a reduction in 
the number of working days and a cut of 
10 per cent. in wages. According to an 
announcement, the new schedule goes into 
effect this week. 
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Our 52nd HIS issue of THE 

° JEWELERS’ CiR- 

cerenier ential CULAR celebrates the 
Number 


52d anniversary of the 
founding of this journal, and this is the 
reason for its unusual size and the excellence 
of its contents. The custom of issuing an- 
niversary numbers has gone back over 25 
years, and the readers of this journal have, 
therefore, come to look for the first number 
in February as a special edition, containing 
unique, instructive and interesting features 
such as are not to be found in the ordinary 
numbers of the year. “Birthday” numbers 
have grown from year to year, until they have 
reached the present size, which is about the 
maximum from the standpoint of com- 
fort and conven‘ence of both the publisher 
and reader alike. No attempt has been 
made this year, therefore, to establish any 
record in either the number of pages or 
the amount of reading matter, but we sin- 
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the important features of previous anni- 
versary issues that have proved so valuable 
to the trade have been retained and to some 
extent this has prevented the introduction 
of innovations, as we felt that it was better 
to continue the articles and departments ot 
a charaeter that our subscribers have found 
really valuable to them in their business, 
than to provide those of a different nature 
which, though novel and interesting, might 
prove of less actual use or instructive value 
to the jeweler and his employes. 

THE JEWELERS’*CIRCULAR, aS now consti- 


‘tuted, and as most of our subscribers know, 


is the amalgamation of many journals, the 
most important being the American Horo- 
logical Review, founded in 1869; the Jew- 
elers’ Circular, founded in 1870; the Jewel- 
ers Weekly, founded in 1885, and the 
Jewelers’ Review, founded in 1887. Dating 
back from our first root, this is the 52d 
anniversary, but dating from the second 
(THE JEWELERS’ CircuLaR, the one which 
has given the real foundation, form and 
policy of the present paper), it is the 51st. 
The history of the journal has been one 
of achievement and success since 1870, and 
this has been accomplished entirely by the 
fact that the journal was published in the 
interest of the entire trade without refer- 
ence to cliques, factions, divisions or sec- 
tions of the industry. This broad policy, 
combined with the co-operation which it 
has continually received from its subscribers 
for more than half a century, has produced 
a journal which is not only entirely repre- 
sentative of the trade which it covers, but 
has been an institution that has helped in 
the development and progress of the in- 
dustry in every way, particularly upon 
educational lines. But what we have been 
able to do has been mainly accomplished 
because of the support of our subscribers 
and advertisers and the loyal and whole- 
hearted co-operation they have given us in 
all the work we have undertaken in the 
years gone by. 

That we may continue to get and deserve 
this co-operation and support in the future 
as in the past by the publication of a journal 
that will serve the industry constructively 
in every possible way is the aim and hope 
of the editors and publishers. It is our 
plan to make the journal during 1921 bigger, 
better, brighter and more perfect from the 
news and technical standpoints, than ever 
before, and we, therefore, welcome sugges- 
tions and criticism from our readers that 
will in any way help us to achieve this 
object and make this, their journal, a 
stronger and better asset to the industry at 
large than it has ever been before. 





Why Not a pe Reeeagn 

Jewelers Tariff has been made 

. and is placed before 
Committee 


the jewelry trade for 
what it is worth, to the effect that our 
industry form at once a tariff committee 
on the lines of the Jewelers’ War Reve- 
nue Tax Committee that has had charge 
of fighting legislation in the way of im- 
proper taxes by the Government, and 
that such a tariff committee, representing 
all branches of our industry, be “on the 
job” at all times, following the hearings 





(Continued on page 291) 
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James J. Loeb, of James J. Loeb & 
Bro., 68 Nassau St., returned from the 
European diamond markets on the steam- 
ship Carmanta. 


William C. Horowitz, of J. Horowitz 
& Son, importers of Swiss watches, 14 
Maiden Lane, sailed recently for Swit- 
zerland on the steamship La France. 

H. H. Relkim, vice-president of the a 
Roger Silver Co., 13 Laight St. will soon 
call on the trade in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland and 
Buffalo. 

George H. Schumann, formerly of Schu- 
mann’s Sons, has purchased the interest of 
A. E, Betteridge in the firm of Betteridge & 
Reeve, Inc. The new firm will be known as 
Reeve & Schumann, Inc., 512 Fifth Ave. 

A. Landau, a jeweler who has been en- 
gaged in business at 3281 Third Ave., has 
purchased the business of Charles Lateiner, 
located in the Grand Central Terminal 
building, and will continue the business un- 
der the name of the Grand Central Jewelry 
Shop—A. Landau, proprietor. 

Ina note which was published in last week’s 
issue of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR regarding 
the Antwerp Diamond Co., which has been 
doing business at 327 Grove St., Jersey City. 
N. J. for the past eight months, and which 
has now purchased 128 Newark Ave., in this 
city, it should have been made clear that the 
business was started in Jersey City about 12 
vears ago by Benjamin Kimmel. 

The wholesale jewelry firm of Vogel Bros. 
Co. Inc., formerly at 122 Fifth Ave., which 
has for some time been working at a dis- 
advantage of insufficient space by a speedily 
increasing business, has now succeeded in 
obtaining 2 lease in a location which the 
firm considers very desirable, in the Remsen 
building, 148 Madison St., where it will oc- 
cupy the entire 11th floor after Feb. 1. 

The Liberty Watch Case Co., Inc., got a 
judgment in the City Court against Charles 
B. Greenberg and Joseph Kainen, trading 
as the Connecticut Tool & Machine Co., for 
$1,967. The complaint alleged that the 
plaintiff made an agreement with the de- 
fendant for the manufacture of dies to make 
12 watchcases and advanced $1,800, but the 
defendant broke the contract. Plaintiff sued 
for the money advanced. 

A window smasher visited the establish- 
ment of J. H. Heiman, 345 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O., on Jan. 25, but obtained only 
a small quantity of merchandise. Mr. Hei- 
man was in New York at the time and re- 
ceived a velegram notifying him of the fact. 
A year ago on Jan. 20 the Arcade window 
in the store was broken. Mr. Heiman was 
among the visitors at the office of THE 
JewLers’ Circucar last week. 

Supreme Court Justice Platsek and a jury 
gave a verdict for the defendant in a suit 
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of Simon Kaufmann against Edgar Whyle 
Spitz for $2,500, on the ground that the 
defendant agreed to pay him that sum for 
assisting in the sale of a quantity of rhine- 
stones. The defendant alleged that the 
plaintiff agreed with Simon & Seib, to whom 
the stones were sold, that they would pay 
him the $2,500 and the sum would be de- 
ducted from the selling price of the rhine- 
stones. 

Alfred Meyerowitz, dealer in precious 
stones, 9 Maiden Lane, has been recom- 
mended as a recipient of the Distinguished 
Service Cross. He was a private in Battery 
C, 103d F. A., and is cited for extraordinary 
heroism at Samogneux, on Nov. 3, 1918. 
The citation says that he went under ter- 
rific shell fire to repair an important tele- 
phone wire. In the performance of this 
duty he was seriously wounded in the arm. 
However, he persisted in his search for a 
break without thought of obtaining medical 
assistance. He went to the end of the line 
and then returned, still watching for new 
breaks, although his arm at that time was 
Imp and hanging useless at his side. 

Friends of William A. Streeter, at pres- 
ent in charge of Gimbel Bros. jewelry 
department, Philadelphia, and for many 
years widely known in the jewelry trade 
through his long connection with the 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., of which he 
was vice-president, were interested to 
learn last week that Mr. Streeter will 
become connected with a retail jewelry 
business of New York shortly. When he 
severs his connection with Gimbel Bros., 
about Feb. 15, Mr. Streeter. will become 
associated with the well known jewelry 
house of Edward H. Hufnagel, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., in the capacity of general 
manager. Mr. Hufnagel has been heartily 
congratulated on the acquisition to his 
organization of a man of such splendid 
qualifications and the leaders of the New 
York-jewelry trade are highly pleased at 
having Mr. Streeter connected with the 
industry of the Empire State. 

Abraham Wolf, president of the Metro- 
politan Retail Jewelers’ Association, present- 
ed to A. L. Brown, treasurer of the Jewelers’ 
Vigilance Committee, Friday, a check for 
$155, which was the amount raised to date 
as contributions from his organization for 
the fund for the Vigilance Committee to take 
care of the tax fights which will be conducted 
during the next year. Among the members 
subscribing to this fund and the amount 
opposite their names were: $10, A. Edel- 
sten and Charles Kahan; $5, H. Brant, A. 
Schoenstein, B. Hebald, A. Wolf, A. Berg- 
man, P. Edelman, F. Goldblum, A. Silber- 
man, O. Heyer,: E. Bryer, H. Sacks, P. 
Orenstein. B. Graebler, N. Goodman, Rund- 
backs, B. Rosenfeld, P. Wolk, J. Levy and 
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A. Truss; $3, H. Dawidoff, S. Feldman, L. 
Mendelson, I. Ganapol and H. Miller ; $2, M. 
Bergen, S. Singer, A. Trahtennberg, J. Tus- 
man, H. Handler, J. Newman, M. Goldman. 
B. Cahn and M. B. Russakoff; $1, P 
Fleisher and Mrs. A. Florida. 

In a suit by Sigmund Wyler against 
Thomas N. Beck an important ruling has 
been made by City Court Justice Callahan. 
The plaintiff sued for a balance due on a 
bracelet. In his answer the defendant al-’ 
leged that the plaintiff falsely represented 
that a certain bracelet shown to him was “a 
great bargain” at $3,000. The defendant 
bought it, giving two diamond rings and a 
barpin, for which he got credit of $1,500. 
and $1,000 in cash. He refused to pay the 
$500 additional, for which the plaintiff sued. 
and in his answer he alleged that the value 
of the bracelet was not more than $2,300. 
and counterclaimed for the $200 he paid 
above that sum on the ground of the al- 
ledged misrepresentation. In giving judg- 
ment for the plaintiff for $528, which in- 
cluded interest, Justice Callahan said: 
“Misrepresentation of value, even if of 
fraudulent intent, is not actionable per se. 
It is merely ‘dealer’s talk’ and will not sup- 
port a claim of fraud unless other false 
representations were made.” 

As THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR goes to press 
Charles Shongood, auctioneer, will sell at 
public auction the New York assets of the 
Conjoint Jewelry Corporation, formerly lo- 
cated at 108 Fulton St. The sale will be 
held at 58 Greene St., and among the 
assets to be sold are jewelry, rings, pins 
and bracelets.. On Wednesday, Feb. 2; at 
11 a. m., Herbert A. Wolff, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of the estate of Conjoint Jewelry 
Corporations will sell through Charles Shon- 
good, at the premises of the bankrupt. 
Chestnut St. and Myrtle Ave. in Passaic, 
N. J., all the right, title and interest of 
the trustee and of the bankrupt estate in 
and to the real estate and building and 
improvements, together with the machinery 
and fixtures therein located. The property 
to be offered for -sale will be sold subject 
to a first mortgage of $12,000; a second 
mortgage, including some of the machinery 
of a balance of $3,000; and a third mort- 
gage, including the machinery, of $8,000. 
together with taxes of $29.92, and such other 
assessments or liens now due upon said 
premises. 

Michael Summers, a lieutenant of the 
police attached to the 5th St. Station and 
who for 20 years did plain clothes duty in 
the Maiden Lane section, died last Thurs- 
day at Bellevue Hospital. Death is attribut- 
ed to chronic nephritis. When he first 
became ill he was taken to Governeur Hos- 
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in various patterns mounted in 14K Gold 


Ladies’ Cigarette Holders  :22. Pistitum "and set with Ret 


Diamonds and other precious stones 





No. 604/44% J. C—Clouded Pressed Amber, Oval bulb pattern mounted with 14K. gold. Special models made to order 
in Rock Amber, Natural Jet, Tortoiseshell, Ivory, etc. 


ALFRED ORLIK 
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‘tal but was transferred to Bellevue on 








i 24 when he became delirious. Lieu- 
tenant Summers was a member of the po- 


lice department for more than 30 years. 
Several years ago he was sent abroad to 
bring back a woman and man who were 
charged with getting thousands of dollars 
worth of merchandise from a number of 
jewelry concerns and then decamping. 
Shortly after his return from Belgium he 
was transferred to desk duty at the Madi- 
son St. station and from there to the 5th 
St, station. Lieutenant Summers’ first wife 
was a sister of Timothy D. Sullivan. After 
her death he married again. 

A. Zwaaf, now located at 1717 West- 
chester Ave., will soon open a store at 463 
E, 149th St. 

Albert Bausch, one of the first makers of 
the modern platinum flexible bracelets, is 
confined to his home by illness. 

Kobrin Bros. manufacturing jewelers, 
have moved their business from 68 Barclay 
St. to 49 Maiden Lane, where they are lo- 
cated in room 705. 

A charter of incorporation was filed at 
Albany, N. Y., last week authorizing the 
Famous Watch Case Co. to do business in 
this city. The capital is $20,000 and the in- 
corporators are J. Lieberman, M. Levine and 
S. Segalow, 121 Canal St. 

The V. and W. Watch Co., 65 Nassau 
St. announced last week that Ben Nord- 
man has been added to its sales force. Mr. 
Nordman will cover the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory. P. Wengrow, of the same firm will 
leave shortly on a trip through New York 
State. 

According to an announcement made last 
week, the firm of Toplitz & Green will in 
the future do business under the style of the 
Acme Platinum Mfg. Co., Inc., and will 
manufacture platinum mountings at 354 
Broadway. This concern recently engaged 
the services of A. E. Schor. 

Charles Heuer, of Bienne, Switzerland, is 
in this country for a four weeks’ stay. He 
is making his headquarters with Henry 
Freund & Bro. 65 Nassau St. Louis 
Freund and H. A. Peck left last week for 
their respective territories. Henry Freund 
is expected to leave for his territory this 
week, 

Walter Hunold, formerly of Nussbaum & 
Hunold, Providence, R. I., has bought the 
property at 294 Richmond St., Providence, 
where he is now engaged in making a line 
of sterling silverware. Max Sugerman will 
manage the New York business and has 
opened an office in room 1406 at 347 Fifth 
Ave. 

According to an announcement made last 
Monday the firm of Maison Coutier, Inc., 
68 Nassau St., has been dissolved. )j‘oseph 
Yokelson, president and treasurer of the 
concern, announces that he will continue to 
import, sell and cut precious stones under 
the style of Yokelson-Cooper, Inc., 106 
Fulton St. 

At the Custom House Monday it was 
stated that the legal charges would be 
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pressed against Miss Julie de Coppet, who 
was a first cabin passenger on the Aquitania 
and who admitted on Sunday that she had 
articles of jewelry which had not been de- 
clared. It is stated that Miss de Coppet 
and her brother Andre will both be charged 
with conspiracy, as the brother is alleged to 
have instructed his sister to buy the jewels 
in Paris and not to declare them. The dia- 
monds were mounted in platinum, and Miss 
de Coppet said that she had paid 18,000 
francs for them in Paris, which amounted 
to $1,200. 

An error crept into the note which ap- 





Have You Written 
Your Congressman 
or Senators ? 


Good work is being done by 
many jewelers who -have heeded 
the call of the Jewelers’ Vigilance 
Committee and explained to their 
representatives in Congress why 
they should vote against the two 
tax propositions now being con- 
sidered: 


1. To increase the jew- 
elry sales tax to 10 per 
cent. and 


2. To put a tax of $10 an 
ounce on gold used in 
the arts. 


Many national legislators have 
already been convinced by these 
letters from their constituents that 
both measures should be opposed 
and that the only just tax in place 
of all other business or special 
taxes is the small 











Tax 


Have YOU done YOUR 
part? 


Have YOU written YOUR 
Senators and Representatives 
If not— 


Do It Now 


and send copies of your letters and 
the answers you get to A. L. 
Woodland, Secretary of the Jewel- 
ers’ Vigilance Committee, 14 John 
St., New York. 


Gross Sales or ‘‘Turn Over” 











peared in the issue of Jan. 26 on the celebra- 
tion by J. S. Judkins of his 68th birthday 
and his 3lst year in the jewelry business in 
Maiden Lane. By change of figures this 
was made to read, “Mr. Judkins’ ‘86th’ 
birthday” instead of his 68th. Of course, 
this was apparent to any one who knows 
Mr. Judkins and knows that he has all the 
outward appearances of a man under the 
half century mark, but for the sake of those 
who do not know him, the correction is here 
made. Mr. Judkins is at present with the 
Leatherware Company of America, manag- 
ing the office of this concern at 15 Maiden 
Lane. 
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A reward of $500 is being offered for the 
recovery of articles worth about $12,000 
which were stolen last month from the store 
of N. Traub, who operates at 32 N. Broad- 
way, Yonkers, under the style of the 
Yonkers Curiosity Shop. A circular bearing 
a description of the goods is being sent 
broadcast and indicates that the thieves ob- 
tained a large variety of merchandise. In- 
cluded in the loot were La Vallieres, cuff 
links, diamond rings, bar pins, wrist watches, 
rolled gold, fountain pens, scarf pins, 
brooches, gold and gold filled pencils, vanity 
cases, mesh bags, watches, hat pins, charms, 
opera glasses, watch chains, a German pistol, 
a number of War Saving Stamps and two 
satchels in which the thieves carried away 
their booty. 


Insufficient evidence caused Magistrate 
Ten Eyck, sitting in the Fifth District Court 
last Thursday, to discharge six of the seven 
prisoners taken into custody last week on 
the charge of being implicated in the hdld- 
up and robbery of the jewelry store of R. A. 
Kaplan & Son, Paterson, N. J. The only 
prisoner held was John Elwood, who, ac- 
cording to the police, has made some ad- 
missions which indicate that he was im- 
plicated in the theft, in which the thieves 
obtained about $30,000 worth of jewelry. 
The other prisoners, who were arrested with 
Elwood less than 24 hours after the robbery 
but who on last Thursday were released by 
Magistrate Ten Eyck, include Jules Damio, 
Albert Schenck, Julia Hyman, Sylvia Ces- 
trie, all of New York, and William Payton 
and Anna Schier, of Paterson. Elwood is 
being held without bail to await extradition. 


The Assembly Committee on Agriculture 
will give a hearing in Albany today at 
2 p. M. upon all the Daylight Saving bills, 
including both the repeal bill prepared by 
the committee and the bill introduced by 
Assemblyman Booth, of Oneida, amending 
the present State Daylight Saving Law so 
as to make it provide for a Daylight Sav- 
ing period of five months instead of seven 
months. A_ delegation representative of 
New York city has gone to Albany to pro- 
test against the proposed repeal of the 
State Daylight Saving Law. The larger 
commercial organizations in the chief cities 
of the Eastern Time Zone have joined in 
calling a conference of delegates from com- 
mercial bodies throughout the zone to adopt 
measures for procuring the passage by Con- 
gress of a law providing five months of Day- 
light Saving in the zone limits. This meet- 
ing will take place in the Assembly Room 
of The Merchants’ Association in the Wool- 
worth building on Feb. 9. 





Henry C. Hine, for over 30 years con- 
nected with the Traut &-Hine Mfg. Co., 
New Britain, Conn., resigned his position as 
secretary of the company recently, Mr. Hine 
having decided to retire from active business 
duties. He has retained his place as a di- 
rector of the concern. Frank L. Traut, a 
son of the late Justus A. Traut, one of the 
founders of the company, has been made 
secretary. For several years he has been 
vice-president. Ernest N. Humphrey takes 
the office of vice-president, and A. C. Stern- 
berg, West Hartford, Conn., was named 
assistant treasurer. The annual meeting of 
the company will be held on Feb. 8. 
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THE ARROW NOVELTY CO., Inc. 


Office and Salesroom—108 E. 16th St., New York City 





ABALONE BLISTER JEWELRY 


A shimmer of sunlight from the sum- 
mer sea, a handful of colors stolen 
from the rainbow, the iridescence 
of a priceless pearl; THAT is an 


ABALONE BLISTER. 


AND NOW this gem of the Pa- 
cific’s shoals has been brought to 
you in the many and beautiful vari- 
ations of the master craftsman’s 


skill. 


* Brooches, Bar Pins and Rings of 
Sterling Silver, which you can retail 


at prices ranging from $1.50 to 
$5.00. 


May. we send you a sample assort- 
ment and our latest catalogue? 


——— 


Factories—Providence, R.. I1.—Los Angeies, Cal. 
















Prices that meet 


present conditions 


Black Onyx 


STERN & STERN 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


EMBLEMS—RINGS—JEWELRY : 


Jobbers Only 





359 
White Gold Top 
















Samples sent 


- 


upon request 


7 


Rese 


7012 
Black Onyx 






131 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 5839 Cortland 
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at Washington, and be prepared to meet 
arguments by those who ask for legisla- 
tion that will benefit themselves alone, or 
of outsiders, and at the expense of the 
industry at large. 

While it is true that the manufacturing 
jewelers through their associations keep 
sharp watch of the jewelry tariff as such, 
and the members of the American Jewel- 
ers’ Protective Association will watch 
the diamond and precious stone tariff to 
see that no improper legislation is en- 
acted, there is no general committee or 
organization that can watch the hearings 
on the many other schedules which affect 


our industry indirectly, to a more or 
less extent. For instance, recently the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 


House held hearings in regard to the 
tariff on metals, on tools, on cutlery, gold 
leaf and a number of other classifications 
which include articles directly or in- 
directly coming within our trade and as 
it was nobody’s business in particular to 
take up these subjects with Congress, 
our trade as an industry was not repre- 
sented at any of the hearings except by 
individuals, who expressed their personal 
views, and who represented their per- 
sonal interests alone. In fact, many mem- 
bers of our trade who may be vitally af- 
fected by a change in these schedules and 
other members of our industry who will be 
affected indirectly did not even know that 
such hearings were on until after they had 
been concluded. 

It was this that prompted the sug- 
gestion to which THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
was asked to give publicity, as to whether 
it would not be wise for our industry 
to have a general tariff committee to 
watch for all matters of the tariff relating 

‘directly or indirectly to any of the lines 
that come to make up the jewelry trade 
and to work in conjunction and in co- 
operation with the special committees of 
our trade that will look after our inter- 
ests as far as the jewelry and precious 
stones sections are concerned. 





HERE is no prac- 
tice more annoy- 
ing to the retail jew- 
eler or one to which 
he takes greater exception (and with 
ample reason) than that followed by cer- 
tain manufacturers and wholesalers of send- 
ing to him, through the open mail, cards 
containing illustrations and prices of special 
lines which are being offered at a bargain. 
The retail jeweler feels that in so doing 
the manufacturer or wholesaler is need- 
lessly giving to the public information as 
to the jeweler’s costs, which are bound to 
interfere with his business and cause argu- 
ments and controversies with customers 
that are entirely unnecessary. 

We regret to learn that some houses are 
again indulging in this practice despite the 
protests that have been made against it in 
the past, and also the fact that it has proven 
in most cases more harmful than beneficial 
for those who indulge in it. We feel that 


Open Mail No 
Place for Price 
Announcements 
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a little consideration of the subject will 
prove to any wholesaler or manufacturer 
that not only does he owe it to his cus- 
tomers to send under seal every advertise- 
ment or announcement which relates to the 
price of his merchandise to the dealer, but 
that when he does otherwise he is need- 
lessly antagonizing possible customers for 
the sake of saving an expense often not 
more than one cent on each piece of matter 
mailed. 

We realize, of course, that much of the 
advertising so sent out has been done so 
inadvertently, either because it has been 
entrusted to some employe or advertising 
agent, who did not understand the impor- 
tance of sealed mail in such cases; but the 
matter is so important that we feel that 
these mistakes should not occur and that 
the manufacturer wishing to make a special 
announcement, which contains illustrations 
and costs, should make it a point to see that 
those who have charge of mailing it out 
send it out in envelopes and not on postal 
cards which can be read by any one and 
every one by whom they are handled. If 
the manufacturer does not pay attention to 
this for his customers’ sake, at. least he 
ought to de so for his own sake. The 
amount of business he loses from the jew- 
elers he offends in this way will more than 
make up for any additional sales he may 
make as a result of the attractiveness of 
the proposition which he offers to the trade 
at large. 

Proper consideration for the retailers’ 
feelings as well as his business interests 
dictate the use of sealed mail for all such 
announcements from manufacturer or whole- 
saler. Why a mistake of this kind should 
continue to be made by business houses 
who are otherwise enterprising in their 
methods, is something we cannot under- 
stand. 








New Enterprises. 





D. L. Roberts has engaged in business at 
Pennington, Okla. 

At Taft, Cal., Ben Fehrstand has engaged 
in the jewelry business. 

Raymond Smith has engaged in the jewel- 
ry business at Rockport, Mo. 

Benjamin Fehrstand has engaged in the 
jewelry bus‘ness at Taft, Cal. 

A jewelry store has been opened at Ben- 
nington, Okla., by D. L. Roberts. 

A. L. Hendrickson, who was with Stal- 
naker & League, Turlock, Cal., has opened 
a watch and jewelry repair establishment of 
his own. Mr. Hendrickson has been in the 
jewelry business for over 10 years at Galva, 
Ill. 

A new jewelry business, known as Cam- 
pen’s Jewelry Store, has been established 
at Edenton, N. C, by J. G. and H. A. 
Campen. Both partners were formerly with 
W. J. Schaut at Kinston, N. C., for several 
years before forming their present partner- 
ship. They intend to conduct a first-class 
jewelry store and, in addition to diamonds, 
watches, jewelry and silverware, will carry 
cut glass and hand-painted china as a part 
of the stock. 








The store of L. A. Beatty, Nokomis, II1., 
was visited one night recently by a window 
smasher. 
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Benjamin S. Whitehead has been nomi#* 
nated for the board of directors of the New- 
ark Athletic Club. 

Fair & Co., jewelers, have moved from 
its quarters in the Wise building to the 
second floor of 587-671 Broad St. 

Augustus V. Hamburg and Louis V. Aro- 
non are among those endorsed for city com- 
missions by the Young American Patrioti¢ 
Club. . 

The United Smelting & Refining Co. is 
the trade name which has been filed for the 
business conducted at 5 Beacon St. by 
Samuel B. Freedman, 3 Beacon St. 

Goodstein & Lefkowitz, polishers and 
lappers on gold and platinum jewelry, 
formerly at 32 Maiden Lane, New York, 
where they have been in business for the 
past 10 years, have removed o 23 Marshall 
St., thjs city. 

Curtis R. Burnett of the American Oil & 
Supply Co. attended the conference of the 
National Council of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at Washington 
as the representative of the Newark Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

Charles D. Brady, Newark manager for 
R. G. Dun & Co., in addressing the Newark 
Advertising Club at the Down Town Club, 
said the period of falling prices would con- 
tinue for 60 days more and then would prob- 
ably become more stable. | 

Incorporation papers have been filed for 
Walter W. Giveans, Inc., jewelers, whose 
registered office is at 207 Market St., 
Newark. Walter W. Giveans is the regis- 
tered agent. The authorized capital stock 
is $50,000. The incorporators are Walter 
W. and Susan C. Giveans and Arthur M. 
McHugh. ; 

Stanislo Oilletti, a jeweler at 178% 
Bloomfield Ave., reported to the police that 
three dozen watches had disappeared from 
two roll cases at his store. There was no 
evidence of a forced entry and a search 
was made for the watches. It was found 
that a case containing the watches had been 
misplaced. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against Abraham Helfgott, a jeweler of 
178 Front St., Plainfield. Judge Lynch, sit- 
ting in the Newark branch of the United 
States District Court, appointed James P. 
Higgins, a Newark newspaper reporter, re- 
ceiver in $1,000 bond. The assets were 
given as $6,000 and the liabilities as $15,000. 

Approximately $1,000,000 was left to char- 
itable institutions of Newark, Orange and 
Bloomfield by the terms of the will of John 
Henry Eastwood, a heavy stockholder in 
the Celluloid Co. This is estimated at about 
half of the estate. To his widow is given 
outright $100,000. In addition, Mrs. East- 
wood is left all jewelry, furniture, house- 
hold goods, automobiles, garages, houseboat, 
etc., the Summer home at Bay Shore and all 
real estate around there and at Miami, Fla. 
A trust fund is also provided sufficient to 
pay Mrs. Eastwood $25,000 a year. 








A. O. Amsden & Son, Ashtabula, O., are 
reported to be holding an auction sale to 
clese out the stock. 
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Announcing the 


WEARITE 


LINE of CHAIN 


We are manufacturing chain of absolute 
dependability with a reputation for honest 
wear and service. 


We have a complete line of Waldemars, 
vest, Dickens and coat chains in new and 
snappy designs. 


Eye glass, neck and all qualities of 
machine-made chain. 


Our merchandise can be purchased 
from wholesalers. 


WINNSTOCK CO. 


Ingraham Bldg. - ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE - 9 Maiden Lane 
































PLATINUM 


CHARMS 


is our particular specialty | 














and many other Charms set with brillants or fine 
roses; also unset mountings for your own stones. 


L also i 
Special Order Work ' 

| AIREDALES FOXES PARROTS ' 
| BULL DOGS HORSES PEKINGESE | 
BEARS LOVING DOVES POODLES 

| CATS LIONS POINTERS sail 

| CAMELS MONKEYS PIGS 

| CHICKENS OWLS RABBITS 
i] ELEPHANTS ROOSTERS i 
, 
} 





PHILIP REITER 


Manufacturing Jeweler 


15 W. 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
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pr ugh business is not increasing, as 
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good, loans are more in demand. It 1: 
here that just the reverse 1s true, sii 

Additional reports of jewelers fortifying 
their establishments against the activity of 
robbers are being heard daily, and other 
things are being done to protect the jew- 
elers from the many crimes being committed 
in this section. Any attempted robbery in 
the downtown section would be sure to see 
some lively shooting at the man or men 
who would attempt to hold up a store. 
Some stores have as many as half a dozen 
revolvers hidden ready for use. 

Jewelers are very much interested in a 
bill introduced in the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature last week prohibiting landlords from 
advancing rents more than 10 per cent in 
any one year, without the consent of the 
Common Pleas Court. If a landlord wants 
to increase rent more than 10 per cent. he 
must make application to the court, and if 
he charges or increases rents more than 
this sum he is made liable for damages, col- 
lected by obtaining judgment. High rents 
is a matter of grave concern here at the 
present time. 

The Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
last week went on record as favoring a 
sales tax, voting on the referendum as sent 
out by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, this plan of taxation meeting the 
approval of jewelers here who regard it as 
the most equitable that could be adopted 
by the Government. The tax was voted in 
favor in conjunction with a modified income 
tax and exemption for Americans residing 
abroad from American tax derived abroad 
and not remitted to the United States. The 
entire report of the national body was ap- 
proved by the focal organization with the 
exception of the report on the sales tax, 
which the local body here approved and 
the national body opposed. It is recognized 
that regardless of the kind of tax that will 
be offered there will be more or less oppo- 
sition, but jewelers believe that the sales 
tax comes nearer to finding a just level than 
anything that has been brought forward. 

At last week’s meeting of the members 
of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit 
Men, a resolution was adopted favoring the 
passage of the Winslow bill, which would 
direct the United States Treasury, to make 
partial payments to railroads on Interstate 
Commerce Certificates, thereby releasing 
millions of dollars to the railroads in meet- 
ing their obligations and enabling them also 
to pay their supply and other bills. The 
treasury has ruled against making these 
partial payments, and the wording of the 
document was that adoption of the Winslow 


Sam F. Sipe is in Atl 
week or two with Mrs. 
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measure, known as H. R. 15551, would be 
beneficial to business and materially aid 
labor, as far as unemployment goes. Busi- 
ness men were urged to telegraph their 
representatives in Congress to support the 
Winslow bill, and thereby help to bring 
about a better condition with those con- 
cerns dealing with the railroads, and vice 
versa, Which in turn would benefit all busi- 
ness. 








Lancaster, Pa, 





TRADE CONDITIONS 
Some of the Lancaster industrial plants that had 
cut working time are now increasing the working 
hours per week, and some that furloughed em- 
ployes are beginning to call them back, a.sure .in- 


dication, it would seem, of improved business 
conditions. During the existence of the business 
depression there has been little wage cutting. 


Local jewelers say that they are surprised, as 
well as gratified over the way their trade is hold- 
ing up, and all are confident that business will 
improve as time advances towards Spring. The 
Hamilton Watch Factory during the business de- 
pression has neither laid off any employes nor cut 
working time. 





S. Kurtz Zook and wife are spending 10 
days at Atlantic City. 

Abram Kranich spent the past week in 
New York on business. 

John B. Roth, manufacturing jeweler, has 
just delivered jewels of the Past Grands of 
the Tall Cedars Forests of Lancaster, York, 
Harrisburg and West Chester, and Masonic 
jewels for the retiring officers of local 
chapter and council. 

John C. Bair, trade repairer, will move, 
some time in February, to 46 N. Prince St., 
the store now occupied at 38 N. Prince St. 
having lately been sold. He will occupy a 
handsome store and have more commodious 
quarters for his working force. 

The J. F. Apple Co. has received orders 
for rings and pins for the Lancaster and 
Steelton high schools. John C. Hubley, 
formerly of Lancaster, now of Los Angeles, 
a manufacturers’ representative, has become 
the western representative of the J. F. 
Apple Co. 

Roy Monn Waynesboro, Pa., has entered 
the Bowman Technical School as a student 
in watchmaking. A. L. Hibbard, of A. E. 
Hibbard & Son, New Bern, N. C., a student 
of the school who went home to help at the 
store over the holdiays, has returned to the 
school to complete his interrupted course. 

The Central Labor Union, composed of 
delegates from every local trades union, is 
sponsoring a co-operative grocery store that 
has just been opened here primarily for the 
benefit of unionists, but also open to the 
veneral public. It is conducted by a com- 
mittee, the members acting as salesmen. 





Fire which started Wednesday night in 
Castelberg’s National Jewelry Co.’s jewelry 
store, Washington, D. C., caused dam- 
age estimated at $4,500. It is said that de- 
fective wiring between the ceiling of the 
second floor and the flooring of the third 
floor was responsible for the blaze. There 
was slight damage to the stock, but office 
fixtures and records were destroyed. Much 
damage was also caused to the building. 
Water which flowed down the stairs to the 
store was continuously being swept out by 
employees, thus saving the stock from much 
damage. 
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I’. L. McGuire, an opti¢ian, 276 Main St., 
New Britain, Conn., has moved to rooms 
413-14 Booth’s block, which is located at 
259 Main St. 

Frank E. Goodwin, of Davis & Goodwin, 
opticians, 327 Main St., New Britain, Conn, 
attended the annual convention of the Con- 
necticut Optometric Society in New Haven, 
Conn., last week. 

Moses Fox, of G. Fox & Co., and Mrs. 
Fox gave a dance recently at the Hartford . 
Club for their daughter, Miss Fanny Fox. 
About 100 guests were present from Hart- 
ford and out-of-town. 

H. P. Levy, formerly a retail jeweler, 858 
Main St., and Mrs. Levy left last week for 
Jacksonville, Fla, where Mr. Levy will re- 
main for a month. Mrs. Levy will not re- 
turn to Hartford until April. 

William L. Ledger, of Brown, Thom- 
son & Co., and Mrs. Ledger, left recently 
for Miami, Fla., where they will remain 
several weeks. They will also visit Cuba 
before returning to Hartford. 

Henry Girardin, with the Wallace 
Barnes Co., clock spring manufacturer, 
Bristol, Conn., and Miss Alma Menard 
were married at St. Anne’s Church re- 
cently, leaving on a wedding trip through 
Massachusetts and Maine. 

George Gay, a member of the firm of 
Brown, Thomson & Co., and Foster E. 
Harvey, of Harvey & Lewis, opticians, 
865 Main St., Hartford, and Springfield, 
Mass., and New Haven, Conn., were 
elected directors of the Hartford Mer- 
chants’ Mercantile Association at a re- 
cent meeting. _ 

Among the firms sending telegrams to 
Senators Brandegee and McLean at 
Washington, protesting against the re- 
moval of the Glastenbury, Conn., post- 
office from Gate’s Hall block to the 
Webster House was the Williams Bros. 
Mfg. Co., a concern which manufactures 
silver plated ware. 

Michael P. Leghorn, a retail jeweler, 357 
Main St., New Britain, Conn., plaintiff in 
an action in the New Britain City Court, 
against James Foilla, Hartford, Conn., as a 
result of an automobile accident early last 
December, was given judgment last week 
of $514 and costs of $66.31. Mr. Leghorn’s 
machine was badly damaged and he was 
shaken up considerably. 

Word was received in this city last 
week of the death of Raymond F. Hub- 
bard, formerly assistant superintendent 
at the plant of Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn., who had been trav- 
eling in Ohio for a firm in that State. 
Mr. Hubbard, whose home is in East 
Berlin, Conn., was killed by an express 
train while crossing the tracks of the 
Belt Line Railroad in Cleveland. 

William S. Todd, optician with Brown, 
Thomson & Co., rettirned from Toronto, 
Canada, last week, where he was the 
guest of the Optometrical. Association of 
Optometrists, delivering several ad- 
dresses, one of his subjects being “Op- 
tometrical Past, Present and Future.” 
He visited the optometry departments of 
the Central Technical School and the 
Royal College of Science during his stay in 
Toronto. 
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Lightest Pencil Made. 
Propels, Repels, Expels. 


($1.00 Pencil Propels only) 
Point Cannot Plug. 


SUPERITE PENCILS "bapa eee hk 


To Retail at $1.00, $1.50, $1.75 Up Reloads Through Point. 
Replaced or Repaired 


They Show a Handsome Profit Free if Defective. 
Fool Proof. 






{LMSC AAS UA BUENO ANNE HTL! SOFTER TEE: PO 


Pencils are a valuable line 
for the Retail Jeweler. 


Write for Terms and Price Lists. 


Silverware 
Jewelry 


Watches 
Diamonds 


M. S. PAGE & CO., Jewelers’ Bldg., Boston —_Est_1858 











JULIUS WODISKA , ne 


VANUFACTURER / 


\MOUNTINGS one OUNTED JEWELRY, 


\ iB? anc 1184 Broadway Ne Ww 


Oe COO 
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ESTABLISHED 1888 


GRAFNER BROS. 


WHOLESALE JEWELERS 


DIAMONDS 


ASSORTMENT AND VALUES 
811 Liberty Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Abraham Hershoff, doing business as J. 
Glass & Co., jewelers, has filed a voluntary 


petition in bankruptcy. The liabilities are 
$1,980 and the assets $680. 

1 MacDonald, traveling salesman for the 
Cowan-Myers Co., has been transferred 
from the New England territory to the 


southwest. This is his first trip for the 


company. 
‘Charles F. Clancy, well known to the 


trade in northern New England, has en- 
tered the employ ot the Hanover Jewelry 
Corp. He will cover Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 

J. Walter Kimball, bookkeeper for F. N. 
Nathan Co., Jewelers building, has returned 
to his position after an absence of 12 weeks. 
He underwent an internal operation of a 
serious character, and is only now able to 
resume work. 

Numerous jewelers and opticians are par- 
ticipating with the members of the Boyl- 
ston St. Retail Association in an extensive 
advertising campaign to set before the pub- 
lic through the press the various commod- 
ities they have to offer. A committee has 
heen appointed to take charge of the collec- 
tive advertising. 

In order better to track jewelry thieves 
and others, Police Commissioner Curtis 
has issued a general order giving policemen 
more liberty in examining pawn shops. Any 
oficer may at any time enter upon any 
pawnbroker’s premises to ascertain how he 
conducts his business, and examine all arti- 
cles in pawn or store. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce, with 
the co-operation of several jewelers, and 
five other of the largest commercial organ- 
izations in the East, plan a drive for a 
uniform Daylight Saving law. The first 
meeting will be held in New York, Feb. 9. 
A. Lincoln Filene is chairman of the com- 
mittee to represent the Boston Chamber. 

Elmer E. Knight, president of the New 
England Jewelers Golf Club, has organized 
a Commandery of Knights Templar in 
Reading. It is known as Reading Com- 
mandery 50 and starts with a membership 
or 200. Mr. and Mrs. Knight and Miss 
Harriette are at the Adams House for the 
Winter months, where Mr. Knight will be 
pleased to meet personal friends and busi- 
ness associates. 

E. F, Lilley, dean of the New England 
Watchmakers’ Institute, Milford, is pre- 
paring details for the publication of the 
syllabus which he expects to have ready 
by Feb. 20. Completion has just been 
effected of the purchase of the Osgood 
Memorial building, which is to be part of 
the Institute, and the whole premises have 
been elaborately equipped in readiness for 
the students when the Institute opens in 
March. 

William Covington, a negro of South 
End, is held in $5,000 bail for a hearing 
Feb. 2, charged with larceny and receiving 
$4,000 worth of jewelry from an unidentified 
person. He was arrested in a South End 
pawnshop while attempting to dispose of 
anecklace set with diamonds and amethysts, 
a diamond starred lorgnette, a pearl pen- 
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dant and other articles. Jewelers in New 
York, Boston and other cities have been 
notified by the police in order that the 
goods may be identified. Covington, the 
police say, was playing dice with a New 
York jewelry drummer who was losing 
and found it necessary to raise more cash. 
No credence is placed in this story. 

Louis J. Bird, a veteran auctioneer of 
jewelry and other articles in this city, died 
at his home in Roxbury from pneumonia 
Jan. 22. For many years he was one of 
the leading auctioneers in this country. He 
served in the Civil War as a captain of 
infantry and kept up his war association by 
membership in the Loyal Legion, Gettys- 
burg Post, G. A. R., and the Hooker Asso- 
ciation. He belonged to the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company and other 
military organizations. He was for three 
years commodore of the Hull Yacht Club. 
He was also founder of the Boston Art 
Club. His opinion among connoiseurs on 
rare examples of jewelry, art, rugs, etc., 
was sought from all parts of the country. 
He is survived by his widow, and a son, 
Lindsey Eaton Bird, of Winchester. 

Announcement is made that the annual 
convention of the Massachusetts Retail 
Jewelers Association is to be held March 
29-30 at the Copley-Plaza. The first morn- 
ing session, according to present plans, will 
be devoted to registration. At the afternoon 
session the convention will be addressed by 
Mayor Peters, the president of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and other speakers. 
A feature of the meeting will be a ques- 
tionnaire. The second day’s program in- 
cludes the regular business session, election 
of officers and filing of various reports, fol- 
lowed by a banquet in the evening.  In- 
vitations are to be sent to wives and lady 
friends of the jewelers, special features be- 
ing arranged for the entertainment of the 
ladies. The committee in charge consists 
of Messrs. Kahl, Kerr, Smith, Durgin, Rob- 
inson, Wood, Gidley, Newhall and Folsom. 








The .El Paso Adclub, El Paso, Tex., 
has started a campaign against misrepre- 
sentation either orally or in advertise- 
ments in the sale of merchandise. The 
purposes of the campaign launched dur- 
ing a luncheon of the Adclub members 
recently in the Grill Room of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce are twofold. The first 
is that advertising men believe the repu- 
tation of El Paso as a city of fair dealing 
is an asset of considerable importance 
and for that reason should be guided 
accordingly. The second is that the 
present campaign is in keeping with the 
high standard of “truth in all things” 
that is the high-water mark of the local 
club. Among the speakers at the lunch- 
eon was I. Gattegno, proprietor of the 
Sheldon Jewelry Co., who pointed out 
that the reputable jewelers needed pro- 
tection. He said that he with several 
other firms had entered into an agree- 
ment and had made efforts to protect 
those who had been imposed on by 
others. He declared that they had taken 
the cases of those who appealed to them 
to the police and. the district attorney’s 
office and that nothing was done. In 
some cases, he added, the money was 
refunded and the matter dropped. 
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Among the creditors of William B. 
Gleeson, a general merchant at Gibbstown, 
who has filed a petition in bankruptcy in the 
Federal Court here, is Robert H. Ingersoll 
& Bro. of New York, the claim of whom, 
for goods, amounts to $134. 


Dealing in jewelry, bronze, statuary and 
all works of art is among the principal 
objects of the Ware Campbell Co., which 
has been chartered in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State to operate from 204 Bellevue 
Ave., Hammonton. The concern has a 
capitalization of $50,000, which is divided 
into 500 shares of common stock at $100 per 
share, while the amount that will be de- 
voted to the starting of business is $1,000. 
The incorporators and the number of shares 
held by each are Charles M. Ware, 8; 
Arthur Campbell, 1, and Ernest D. Ware, 1. 
all of Millville. 


Creditors have filed a bankruptcy petition 
against Abraham Helfgott, trading as the 
Helfgott Jewelry Shop, at 178 E. Front St. 
The petitioners and claims are: Gordon & 
Neibarth, $96.95; Lazarus & Rosenfeld, 
$382.70; Saul Simgrad, $382.23. It was 
claimed that Helfgott is insolvent, and that 
while he was in that condition he committed 
acts in bankruptcy by permitting preferen- 
tial payments of about $500. It was also 
charged that about Jan. 7, 1921, he made an 
assignment for the benefit of creditors to 
Richard Glasner. James Higgins of Newark 
has been named receiver under a bond 
which has been placed in the sum of $1,000. 


Dealing in silverware, jewelry, metals, 
Statuary, bronzes, bric-a-brac, decorative 
and other glass, articles of virtu, etc., -is 
among the principal objects of the Glou- 
cester Cabinet Co., which has been char- 
tered in the office of the Secretary of State 
to operate from 707 Cumberland St., Glou- 
cester City, with Vrelon L, Burt as the 
agent. The concern has a capitalization of 
$150,000, which is composed of 3,000 shares 
at $50 each, and subdivided into 2,000 shares 
of preferred and 1,000 shares of common 
stock, while the incorporators and the num- 
ber of shares held by each are Earl Gaskill, 
10; Frank Williams, 5, and George Richard- 
son, 5, all of Gloucester City. 


Manufacturing and dealing in metal arti- 
cles, ete.. are among the principal objects 
the Star Syringe Mfg. Co., which has been 
chartered in the office of the Secretary of 
State to operate from Broad and 2d Sts., 
Carlstadt, with George Langheim as agent. 
The concern has a capital of $25,000, while 
the amount that will be devoted to the 
starting of business is $6,000. The incor- 
porators and the number of shares held by 
each are George Langheim, 539 Broad St., 
Carlstadt, 15; Emil Stahl, Terrace Ave., 
Maywood, 12; Amelia Stahl, Maywood, 13; 
Walter B. Solomon, 40 Clifton St., Newark, 
15, and Louis P. Mendham, Laurelton, 
Queens Borough, Long Island, N. Y., 15. 








C. T. & E. G. Morrison have purchased 

a half interest of Plato Spangler in the 

Morrison & Spangler jewelry store at 

Shelby, N. C. The business will be con- 

ducted under the firm style of Morrison 
Bros. 
4 
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Consistory Rings 


A particularly beautiful line of 32nd 
degree Masonic rings. 

Made in 18K David Belais White Gold 
and also in 14K gold and in combina- 
tions of yellow gold with white gold 
top. 

We make three different sizes—Large, 
medium and small. 


CHAS. M. LEVY & SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Rings— Bracelets — Cuff Links 
90 William St., New York City 
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RRR ee ita, 
Gmerson 
(atch Cases 


The Quality Line 


When you put your movements in Emerson Watch Cases 
you add that much sought for air of distinctiveness that 
pleases discriminating purchasers. 

These beautiful cases are expressive of the highest grade 
workmanship and quality. Every case is guaranteed 
twenty-year quality and is made with a solid gold bow 
and catch. 

For building a satisfied clientele you could not select a 
better line. They are used by many leading importers 
and jobbers with the utmost satisfaction. 








LOOK FOR THE 


Gilsey 


TRADE MARK 


Gmerson Catch Case Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
20-Year and 14K. Cases 
934, and 1014 Ligne 


Office and Salesroom: Factory: 
47-49 Maiden Lane, 178 Emmet St., 
New York Newark, N. J. 


























Electroplating 


We specialize in the unusual work. For 14 years we have successfully repaired and 


replated all kinds of Silverware, Plated and Sterling, Bronzes and Bags of every description. 


5 South Wabash Avenue 


Mesh, Bead, Velvet and Leather Bags repaired and lined like new. 


We can do any job brought to your store—Estimates furnished 


GILBERTSON & SON 


— Silversmiths — 


G Repairing 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LID ee Soa 


Mr, and Mrs. Frederick V. Kennon are 
spending a few days in New York and 
icinity. 

m William A. Viall, secretary of the Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., has been elected audi- 
tor of Grace Church corporation. 

Arthur F. Vedder has filed notice with 
the city clerk that he is the sole owner of 
the Co-operative Jewelry Co., 95 South St. 

Arthur W. Holmes, of the Holmes Gift 
Shop, was nominated as Councilman from 
Ward 7 last Thursday night to fill a vacancy. 

A youth, 19 years of age, was arrested 
Saturday afternoon on a charge of larceny 
of four watches valued at $25 from Charles 
P. Cornel!, N. Main St. 

Chris W. O’Brien has increased his re- 
finery on Borden St., greatly enlarging his 
office space. He has also been adding to 
the working force of his plant. 

According to information filed at the of- 
fice of the city clerk, the Perfection Art 
Co, 38 Broad St., is being conducted by 
William Thomas, James A. Hunt and Anna 
Thomas. 

A. B. Thuotte was damaged about $7,000 
by fire, smoke and water, during a fire Fri- 
day forenoon in the building partially oc- 
cupied by his retail jewelry store on Main 
St., Arctic. 

The Asadorian Jewelry Co., 185 Eddy 
St. is being conducted by Frank Asadorian 
and Young Asadorian, both of Cranston, ac- 
cording to’ their statement filed at the city 
clerk’s office. 

Mrs, Caesar Misch attended the confer- 
ence in New York of the New York section, 
Council of Jewish Women, last week, as 
representative of the National Council of 
Jewish Women. 

A fire of unknown origin which started 
in the paper roll room of the paper box 
shop of Young Bros., 722 Eddy St., caused 
considerable damage to the stock and build- 
ing early Friday morning. 

According to the executrix’s inventory 
of the estate of the late James M. Ettlinger, 
the personal property amounted to $6,- 
413.94. This statement has been accepted 
by the Municipal Court and ordered re- 
corded. 

A quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent on the senior preferred stock and 
a quarterly dividend of one and three-quar- 
ters on the preferred stock of the United 
Wire and Supply Co. has been declared pay- 
able on and after Feb. 1. 

The case of Earl G. Spooner against the 
Rhode Island Knife Co. was heard before 
Judge Rueckert in the civil session of the 
Sixth District Court on Wednesday. This 
is a suit on book account and decision was 
given for plaintiff for $190.65 and costs. 

George A. Bosworth, for the last seven 
years associated with the Fesenden Co., 

Inc., of this city, and for more than 15 years 

previously with Reed & Barton Corp. of 

Taunton, has become treasurer and manager 

of the Orthopedic Specialty Shop, Inc., 171 

Newbury St., Boston. 

An act to establish daylight saving in 
Rhode Island during the coming Summer 
months has been introduced in the lower 
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branch of the General Assembly by Mr. 
Lavender of Bristol. The act provides that 
the standard time shall be advanced an hour 
on May 1 and shall be continued until Oct. 
1. The measure was sent to the commit- 
tee on judiciary. 

The following were among the jewelry 
buyers reported in this city and vicinity 
during the past week: A. P. Dupuis, of 
Emery, Bird-Thayer Dry Gogds Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; M. Herz and Miss A. 
Hill, of Mendel Bros., Inc., Chicago; 
Louis C. Wolfson, New York city; O. 
Meess, of Oval Mfg. So., New York city; 
O. G. & O. B. Roney, of the Independent 
Jewelry Co., Olney, Ill. 

Robert L. Coates, of L. P. White, Phila- 
delphia, was a welcome visitor to the jewel- 
ry section of the School of Design while 
in this city last Thursday. Mr. Coates ex- 
pressed the views of many hundreds of peo- 
ple who went to the school on its opening, 
when he said that the school is complete 
in every detail and no doubt will be of the 
greatest assistance to the manufacturers lo- 
cated in the Attleboros and Providence in 
bringing up forces of highly-trained jewel- 
ers. 

David Arnott was elected president of 
the Brown & Sharpe Mutual Relief Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting held the past 
week in the men’s rooms at the plant. Re- 
ports of the secretary and treasurer showed 
that the sum of $29,162 was paid in sick 
benefits and $3,600 in death benefits during 
the year 1920. Toward the sum the Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co. donated $3,276 or one- 
tenth of the disbursements. Seventy-nine 
per cent of the company’s employes are said 
to be members of the association. 








SEIZE LOOSE GEMS 


Customs Officials Get Seven Diamonds 
Worth $3,000 from Brooklyn Man 


Acting on the tip of a woman, who tele- 
phoned late on Saturday night that Harry 
Binder of 367 Pearl St., Brooklyn, was re- 
turning from Poland with a number of dia- 
monds concealed on _ his person, the 
customs officials paid particular attention 
to him when he arrived on the Aquitania 
Monday. Upon a threat to have him 
searched in a cabin on the liner, Binder 
confessed and said that he had something 
to show the revenue officers. From his un- 
derclothing he detached a small linen bag 
containing seven diamonds unset which were 
packed in cotton batting and weighed from 
one to four carats each. 

According to the Customs officers Binder 
said that he had paid $2,000 for the dia- 
monds. The appraisers said that was be- 
low their wholesale value, which would be 
about $3,000 in the United States. 

Binder was permitted to go home, as a 
member of the family was at the pier to 
tell him that his father was dying. Later 
the customs officials were notified that the 
father had died, and Binder received a week 
to attend to his family affairs before ap- 
pearing before the Federal District Attor- 
ney to explain how he came to smuggle 
the jewels. Binder, it is said, is not a 
jeweler but is connected with the electrical 
business in Brooklyn. 








TRADE CONDITIONS 
Business during the past week or ten days has 
been slightly better according to some of the local 
retailers while manufacturers and jobbers report 


a slight improvement. Country dealers have been 
buying supplies freely, and, as with city houses, 
are crowded with watchwork. In the burley to- . 
bacco districts things are not showing material im- 
provement, but in the western Kentucky dark to- 
bacco districts conditions have improved nicely. 
Tobacco has been bringing very low prices, but 
due largely to much off grade offerings. 





Thomas Shirley, Taylorsville, Ky., was in 
Louisville for a day during the past week. 

At Somerset, Ky., H. K. Fulkerson is 
selling out his jewelry business, and plans 
to devote his entire time and attention to his 
optical line. 

The Kentucky Optical Co. has completed 
its new quarters in the Francis building, 
and just moved from the old quarters, 
where the concern had been located for a 
number of years. 

William Henning, of the shop of W. G. 
Buschemeyer, Sr., recently bought a home 
on Vine St., and had a house warming a 
few nights ago, with several of his friends 
from the manufacturing shops present. 

Sidney Bernstein, who has been operating 
a store at 308 W. Jefferson St., as “Sid- 
ney’s,” is now incorporated as “Sidney’s.” 
The capital of the concern is $10,000. Anna 
Bernstein, Harry Goldstein and Sarah Blu 
insky are among the incorporators. 

G. F. Geiger, of James K. Lemon & Son, 
donated the handsomest prize of the eve- 
ning, in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Optimists’ Club, and usual giving of 
prizes to the ladies. Mr. Geiger’s donation 
was a platinum and diamond bar pin. 

Quite a number of hardware men who 
handle some jewelry stocks, plated ware, 
etc., were in the city during the week for 
the annual State meeting, there being 300 
members present out of the total of 500 in 
the State. 

A meeting of creditors of Louis Pearl- 
man, bankrupt jeweler, was held on Jan. 25, 
at which time William Irion, Charles 
Brum and Henry Cassin were named ap- 
praisers, to appraise the stock, and report 
to C. W. Johnson, trustee. A sale has been 
announced for Feb. 3, when an effort will 
be made to dispose of stock, lease and fix- 
tures as a whole. 


Philadelphia. 











T. Berkow, who does a jewelry and watch 
repair business, has purchased the property 
on Columbia Ave. between 21st and 22nd 
Sts., and will move there from 531 North- 
ampton St., Easton, Pa., where he is now 
engaged in the jewelry business. 

Lawrence Smith, formerly an employe of 
the Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., at 1228 
Chestnut St., was held in $1,000 bail for 
court by Magistrate Mecleary at City Hall 
charged with stealing goods at Christmas 
time valued at $365. Smith lives on West 
Diamond St., near 17th St. He was em- 
ployed as an extra clerk for the Christmas 
holidays, and the method alleged to be used 
in the robbery was not explained at the 
hearing. 
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W. REICHERT & CO. 


320 Fifth Ave. New York 


Importers and Creators of Novelty Jewelry 


SPECIALIZING IN 


Real Amber Beads 
Italian Jet Beads 
Bakelite Beads in All Colors 


Genuine Garnet Jewelry 


Write for Selection Package 




















We beg to announce that in addition to our patented 
Simplex Cases we have added a complete line of 
regular jointed cases and sautoirs in varied shapes. 


Made in 14K-18K red, green or white gold. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Sold only through watch importers 
Benjamin & Burger, Inc. 
81 Nassau St., New York 
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Echoes of the Banquet of the Jewel- 
ers’ 24 Karat Club, Held Jan. 22 





(Continucd from issue of Jan. 26.) 


oh! Yes, “Mat” Stratton was there with bells 


on. * * * 

Jonas Koch headed a big party of guests at 
Table No. 8. a j a P 

Ex-President Charles R. Jung, of the club, and 
h’s guests also had | good seats for the show. 
“Ben” Rees, recently back from Europe, had 
much to tell and, of course, enjoyed the show. 


“Papa” Wodiska was the usual striking figure 
and received many greetings from his hosts of 


friends. , “ ‘ 


Walter Kahn and his brother, Albert, acted 
as hosts of the big L. & M. Kahn party at Table 
No. 7. 


* * * 

Leopold Stern did not take the place allotted 
to him at the head table and his absence was 
noted by his many fr‘ends. 


— * * 


De Witt A. Davidson, president of the Jewelry 


Crafts Association, was a prominent figure at 
Table No. 3 and was kept busy greeting his 
many friends. 

* * * 


As usual M. L. Bowden and his son had as 
their guests L. G. Kaufman, president of the 
Chatham & Phenix National Bank, and George 
Hard, the chairman of the Board. 

* * * 

Percy Savory’s manly figure as usual stood out 
in the crowd as he greeted friends from all sec- 
tions of the country and did the honors for the 
Wadsworth party at Table No. 10. 

* * * 

“Billy” Gough, president of the Jewelers’ Safety 
Fund Society, presiding over the big Carter party 
at the end of Table No. 5, helped to make this 
party one of the jolliest in the room. 

* * . 

“Mayor” Harry Larter, some times dubbed 
the “master mind” of the club, took the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the Larter party at Table 
No. 3 had an evening long to be remembered. 

* * * 

President Niemeyer may be a new hand at 
presiding but he never showed it and well held 
up the traditions and standards that have been 
set by the former presidents of the club in pre- 
vious years. 

o * * 

Colonel Harry L Brown, president of the Jewel- 
ers’ Club, from the guest table, must have recog- 
nized many faces that he had seen at the banquet 
of the Boston Club, which he had presided over 
only a few days before. 

* * * 

Herbert Reichman, who has worked months 

as a member of the banquet committee, did not 


cease his efforts until the last minute of the din- . 


ner. Of course, Herbert did not like the show 
but this was mere modesty. 
* * * 
As the diamond people formed the big con- 


tingent at Table No. 4, so dd the representatives 
of the watch trade dominate Table No. 6, where 
‘ Ives Lake presided over the big Waltham party 
and Al Brown did the honors at the end. 
* * * 


The Fahys party at Table No. 1 was a happy 
snd merry one and George Fahys presided and 
he and his partners saw to it that ‘all enjoved 
themselves to the utmost. Mr. Fahys also had 
several guests in another part. of the room. 

* * * 


Many regretted the absence of Morris L. Ernst, 
“general counsel for the jewelry trade.”” who is 
the youngest member of the club, but Mr. Ernst 
had gone south the morning before with a party 
of friends as a result of an engagement made long 
ago. 

* * * 

“Uncle Gus’? Sloan and C. G. Alford, two of 
the trade’s most prominent veterans, beamed on 
the guests from the head table as they mentally 
compared this with the many banquets of the in- 
dustry that they have attended during the past half 
century, 

* * * 

Colonel Hutchins, Lou White and Frank Kind 

and a host of other Philadelphians were out in 
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force, doing their share to help making the eve- 
ning pass merrily. That they carry back some 
suggestions for the Quaker City banquet nobody 
will deny. 

- * 7 

Meyer Rothschild, chairman of the Jewelers 
War Revenue Tax Committee, one of the honored 
guests of the evening, was warmly greeted and 
could not escape answering many qttestions re- 
lating to the jewelry tax that were put to him by 
inquiring friends. 

* * * 

Sam Sipe, president of the Jewelers’ 24-Karat 
Club at Hartford, and B. J. Doyle, president: of 
the Philadelphia Jewelers’ Club, were able to get 
some points in regard to conducting banquets 
that they might be able to use later et the coming 
affairs of their own organizations. 

* * * 

Wilson A. Streeter was the honored guest at 
the head table and greeted many friends who 
congratulated him on his coming change of loca- 


tion from Philadelphia to New York, as he will- 


take over the general management of the Huf- 
nagel business in Mt. Vernon on Feb. 15. 
* 7 * 


Of course, John Sherwood did his share as he 
always does at this and every other banquet in 
the trade, but John’s only regret was that he 
couldn’t get an aeroplane in time, so that he 
could have taken in the Chicago banquet on Fri- 
day night and gotten here to the 24-Karat Club 
the following day. 

» * * 


Ex-President Lee Reichman and his big party 
were well placed at Table No. 4 and had fine 
seats for the show. This was against Lee’s own 
protest but all agreed that with the great work 
he did for the club as president last year and 
as chairman of the reception committee this year, 
he was not more than entitled to it. 

_ * 7 


The innovations at this banquet were many and 
outside of the entertainment, the first and most 
striking was the change in the hour of going into 
the dining room, which was 6:30 instead of 7 
Pp. M. as usual. This was necessary in order to 
get in the “show” which followed the speaking 
and which had to be over promptly at 11:30. 

a * * 


Leo Wormser, who had done his part on the 
banquet committee, later did his part. in seeing 
that the Julius King party and the rest of the 
guests at Table No. 2 had the time of their lives. 
The report that this party was about to supply 
opera glasses to the guests in their vicinity to 
see the Ziegfeld beauties at close range proved to 
be untrue, but after all, the glasses were not 
needed. 

* * * 

Harry Dickinson, vice-president of the club and 
chairman of the banquet committee, was nomi- 
nally at Table No. 1, but how much of the din- 
ner Harry partook no one will dare say. He 
modestly received the many congratulations given 
to him on the success of the banquet, and, of 
course, gave the credit to his able associates on 
the committee, who, it must be admitted, worked 
one and all like beavers to see that everything 
went off without a hitch. 

* * * 


Hon. James M. Beck, the principal speaker of 
the evening, was no stranger to a large number 
of the jewelers, particularly the older members 
and the Philadelphia contingent, who had heard 
him before and were anxious to hear him again. 
Mr. Beck’s speeches before jewelry organizat’ons 
go back over 20 years, from the time he was 
United States Attorney, at Philadelphia and con- 
ducted the trade’s most celebrated smuggling case. 
He was best remembered, however, by the jewel- 
ers for his great speech on Beaumarchais at the 
Philadelphia Jewelers’ Club which to a large ex- 
tent made our trade familiar with the history of 
this great French watchmaker and what he had 
done for his native country. 

* * . 

Never before at a banquet in this or any other 
trade has such a_ lavish entertainment been 
offered to the diners. This particularly applied 
to the theatrical nerformance in the second part 
of the evening which included the entire Ziegfeld 
Midnight Frolic which had been removed from 
its home on the Roof Garden to the Waldorf- 
Astoria for th’s occasion, with all the stars, cos- 
tumes and scenery with which it is given nightly 
with such success... In addition were certain in- 
terpolations in the program for the benefit of the 
jewelers, notably “the Jewels.” This frolic, the 
10th of the series, was written by Ballad Mac- 
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Donald, composed by Harold Carroll with scenes 
by Joseph Urban and was staged by Edward 
Royce. Many of the jewelers had an opportunity 
of seeing the Ziegfeld beauties at close range for 
the first time and under the most advantageous 
conditions. 








Old Plate and Its Collector 


OW many read a preface to a book? 
And yet some writers insert some of 
their “meatiest”: ideas in those few opening 
pages. Several condensed expressions in 
the preface to Hayden’s “Chats on Old Sil- 
ver” give food for thought, defining the 
position of the collector in a few short 
words. They are worth repetition by them- 
selves. Here are some of his sentences: 
“With old china, and probably with old 
furniture, the taste for collecting is often- 
times an acquired one, but it is in the Eng- 
lishman’s blood [in the American’s also] to 
ruminate over his old plate, and the hall- 
marks of the assay offices in London and 
in the provinces, in Scotland and Ireland, 
have been placed thereon with a fore- 
thought. The plate closet is cousin to the 
strong-box, inasmuch as the coin of the 
realm and gold and silver plate have been 
subjected to stringent laws extending over 
a period of 500 years. The technical word 
‘hall-mark’ has become a common term in 
the language synonymous with genuineness. 
The strictest supervision, under the parental 
eye of the law, has upheld the dignity of 
the silversmiths’ guarantees. Hence the 
pride of possession of old silver. Pictures 
and furniture and engravings whose an- 
cestry is doubtful thrust themselves in the 
market without fear of the watchful official 
eye. 

“But old silver bearing the hall-marks of 
ancient and honorable guilds of silver- 
smiths, stamped at the accredited assay of- 
fices, is, with few exceptions, what it pur- 
ports to be. It is a proud record and a 
splendid heritage * * *. The collector of 
old silver must have a pretty taste and a 
fine judgment. It is not an absolute Jaw 
that age determines beauty. Hall-marks, 
though. they denote date, do not guarantee 
excellence of design. Everything that bears 
the hall-mark of the Goldsmiths’ Hall of 
London is not beautiful, whether it be old 
or whether it be new. 

“The connoisseur must digest the fact 
that the assay marks of the lion, the leop- 
ard’s head, the date mark, and the rest, are 
so many official symbols, accurate as to 
date and sufficient guarantees as to the 
standard of the metal, but meaningless in 
regard to the art of the piece on which they 
stand.” 








Death of Francis Pritty 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan, 28—Francis 
Pritty, a jeweler of 929 Chestnut St., for 
the last 15 years, died Sunday at his home, 
1715 N. 26th St. 

He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 67 
years ago. He became connected with the 
jewelry firm of David Conover and then 
went into business for himself. Several 
months ago he fractured a rib, although how 
it had happened he could not tell. He was 
a member of the Jewelers’ Association. 

Mr. Pritty is survived by his widow, Isa- 
belle, and one daughter. 
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Chicago Notes. 





Ben Titleman leaves the city next week 
on a two weeks’ trip through the west. 

Gus Wienfeld and Bernie Drach left the 
city to cover their respective territories last 
week. 

Fred Perry, of the Ford-Perry Co., left 
the Chicago office Saturday for Providence 
to spend a few weeks at the factory. 

L. A. Odelsdorf, treasurer of Goldsmith 
Bros., left the city last week for Excelsior 
Springs, where he will stay for two weeks. 

Mack Hurlbut, Fort Dodge, Ia. and O. 
F. Keith, Iowa City, returned home last 
week after several days’ visiting the trade 
here. 

Diamond salesmen in the city during the 
past week included Fred Mayer, Jules 
Franklin and Irving Lewis, all from New 
York. 

Herman Anderson, of Taylorville, ILL, 
spent last week in Chicago buying merchan- 
dise and visiting friends. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Anderson. 

Frank Day, factory salesmanager of 
Waltham Watch Co., spent several days 
here last week visiting friends and the Chi- 
cago office of this company. 

O. M. Artes, assistant sales manager of 
the Keystone Watch Case Co., is spending 
the week on a_ business trip traveling 
through the northwest territory. 

F, A. Kopsa, with the Stien & Ellbogen 
Co., started out on his territory this week. 
H. E. Eddy, also with this firm, left on a 
business trip through the west this week. 

J. W. Tice, representing Adolphe Schwob, 
Inc., in Chicago and the middle west, left 
the city Jan. 24 for a trip to St. Louis, Mo., 
and Indianapolis, Ind. He will be back in 
the city in about a week. 

Owen E. Harry, of Hooperston, IIl., spent 
last week in Chicago on a honeymoon trip. 
Mr. Harry was married to Miss Mabel 
Vliet at the home of her parents in Hoop- 
erston on Sunday, Jan. 23. 

Simon Goldsmith, vice-president of Gold- 
smith Bros. Smelting & Refining Co., and 
Mark S. Goldsmith, his son, who have been 
spending several days in the city at the 
company’s office, have returned to the east. 

F. S. Crossin, who formerly made Chi- 
cago his headquarters as representative of 
the T. I. Smith Co., here, and who now is 
identified with this same company in New 
York city, spent several days at Chicago 
recently. 

“Billv’ Lamb is back in the city again 
after concluding a combined fishing, hunt- 
ing and business trip. He has taken on a 
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coat of tan. He leaves here this week for 
California and British Columbia on a busi- 
ness trip. 

Joe Ritter, diamond salesman and im- 
promptu artist, made a big sale last week, 
and has since then been contemplating the 
finishing of his canvas, “The Three Vaga- 
bonds,” which he says if not completed in 
two weeks will never be finished. 

Rud Noel was forced to leave the banquet 
at the Drake Hotel early on the night of 
Jan. 21. He couldn’t even stay to hear the 
wonderful addresses, because he had to be 
present to aid in the presentation of the 
automobile to the winner at the Elks’ 
Circus here. 

Louis Manheimer, of Louis Manheimer 
& Bros., left Chicago for Florida last week, 
where he will stay for about six or seven 
weeks. He was accompanied on his trip by 
his wife and daughter. They will visit 
Tampa, Miami, Palm Beach and St. Augus- 
tine among other places. 

David Goldstone, of the Blauer-Glad- 
stone Co., has returned from a vacation trip 
to California and leaves in a few days for 
his Spring trip. Oscar Mohr, who has re- 
cently been added to the traveling force of 
this concern, left Saturday for his initial 
trip through Iowa and Nebraska. 

Visitors here during the past week in- 
cluded: L. Siegel, of Siegel & Skuller, 
Lexington, Ky.; Tony Ley, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak.; Frank S. Kennedy, Des Moines, 
la.; R. I. Morse, Des Moines, Ia.; O. D. 
Emerick and Mr. Ringer, of Emerick & 
Ringer, Freeport, Ill, and O. Zinn, Hast- 
ings, Nebr. 

Friends of Leopold Rosenbluth were sur- 
prised to learn of his death which occurred 
on Jan. 17th. Mr. Rosenbluth was well 
known to the trade here having spent about 
25 years in the jewelry business in this city. 
For the past few years he has been in the 
diamond business. : He had been ill but a 
short time with pneumonia. 

Edward L. Stern, of Jacques Kreisler & 
Co., New York, spent last week in Chicago, 
opening up an office for this company. The 
office here will be in charge of Arthur S. 
Alter and a complete line of their merchan- 
dise will be carried in Chicago. Mr. Stern, 
who formerly called on the trade here, will 
devote his time in the future to the trade on 
the Pacific Coast. 

James E. Kennedy, vice-president of J. H. 
Stouffer Co., is spending a few weeks at the 
office here. Mr. Kennedy makes headquar- 
ters in Boston’and this is the first visit to 
Chicago since the company moved into the 
new commodious quarters at 2619 Prairie 


Ave. He is much pleased with the new 
place and says the line for 1921 will add 
much to the popularity of the Stouffer 
ware. 

Andrew Sallade, territory manager for 
J. F. Newman, Inc., has left the city on a 
western trip. Robert Bellany, manager of 
the Kansas City office of this company, has 
returned to his office after stopping here 
for a few days. Stanley Charlton, identi- 
fied with the company in the east, has re- 
turned to New York city. Wendell Slayton 
will continue in Chicago as city salesman 
for the company. 

James F. Eppenstein, son of S. C. Eppen- 
stein, of the Illinois Watch Case Co., Elgin, 
Ill, is now being introduced to the trade 
through the central and western States. 
George Gubbins, of the Chicago office, has 
undertaken the job of showing around. 
Mr. Gubbins was confined to his home for 
a few days and is now feeling healthy and 
happy again. Both Mr. Gubbins and J. F. 
Eppenstein left Chicago on a business trip 
Jan. 27. 

Detectives and policemen have been 
rounding up all suspicious characters, and 
last week brought in more than 200. Out 
of this number they sorted four whom they 
thought ‘might be in some way connected 
with the murder of Paul Loberg, the Mil- 
waukee Ave. jeweler, killed here Christ- 
mas week. The police, due to the fact that 
the Loberg murder was one of the most 
spectacular crimes during the holidays, have 
been taking great pains to solve it. Nu- 
merous suspects have been taken in, and 
the police say they will not stop until they 
get their man. 

Joe Goldstone, of Blauer-Goldstone Co., 
received a very beautiful gift this week as 
a token of appreciation from friends who 
were his gtiests at the banquet of the Chi- 
cago Jewelers’ Association. On Tuesday 
of last week the committee headed by Mack 
Hurlburt called on Mr. Goldstone and pre- 
sented him with a silver cigarette case in- 
laid with gold. Inside the case was en- 
graved: “A token of appreciation to Joe 
Goldstone from his friends. Leo Spetro, J. 
A. Miner, Wm. LaFountain, J. H. Booth, 
Mack Hurlburt, Jake Levine, Fred Greene- 
baum, John L. Wilbert, G. M. Blakeslee, 
Murray Schleifer, Bert Schetter, Mose 
Fleishman, Henry Rose. 43rd Annual Ban- 
quet, C. J. A. January 21, 1921.” 

A. L. Hanson, of the Bassett Jewelry Co., 
arrived in the city Jan. 25. He has been 
traveling through the east since the first of 
the year. He stopped over for a short time 
at the factory of the company in-Provi- 
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nd visited the trade enroute on the 
ough to Chicago. He left here Jan. 
27 on a business trip of a few days to Mil- 
Feaon G. Stone, of Helbein-Stone Co., 
New York, has been in the city for the 
past week. He came here to attend the big 
jewelers’ banquet and has stopped over for 

s afterward. 

? i of the Chicago office of the 
Ostby & Barton Co., left the city Jan. 29 
for a trip to the factory at Providence. 
F. A. Haller, also of the Chicago office of 
this company, accompanied him on the trip. 
D. A. Wilkins, of the California office of the 
Ostby & Barton Co., arrived in the city Jan. 
27. He stopped here two days and departed 
in company with Mr. King and Mr. Haller 
for a visit to the factory. 

H. H. Merrick, president of the Great 
Lakes Trust Co., has come to the conclu- 
sion that one of the problems confronting 
the youth of today is how to buy a diamond 
ring on a $20 a week salary. So Mr. Mer- 
rick announced that he would explain to the 
youth of Chicago how it could be done. 
The occasion of the explanation will be the 
meeting of the “Wilsonwood Village,” a 
community dormitory organization of the 
Ravenswood Y. M. C. A. One hu:dred 
and twenty-five members will listen to Mr. 
Herrick explain “How to buy a diamond on 
$20 a week.” 








Pacific Coast Notes. 





Merrill A. Furlong, Reedley, Cal., has a 
new sidewalk clock which has been attract- 
ing much attention in the community. 

A. B. Gardner, a retail jeweler of Salem, 
Ore., has sold out to Pomeroy & Keene, the 
former a well-known jeweler of Salem and 
the latter a former partner of Mr. Gardner. 

A. L. Hendrickson who was with Stal- 
naker & League, of Turlock, Cal., has opened 
a watch and jewelry repair establishment of 
his own. Mr. Hendrickson came from 
Galva, Ill., where he had been in the jewelry 
business for over 10 years. 

A retail jeweler of Portland, Ore., found 
guilty by a federal court of dealing in al- 
tered war savings stamps has, through his 
attorney, claimed errors in the trial and has 
filed a motion for a new trial. He was con- 
victed with others included in a conspiracy 
charge. 

Vernu Bishop, El Centro, Cal., has sold 
his jewelry business to Frank W. Slocum. 
He will make his future home in Santa Ana, 
Cal., where it is his intention to enter the 
jewelry business. He was established at El 
Centro for seven years and is well known, 
especially in lodge circles. 

The police of Medford, Ore., are search- 
ing for a man who posed as a jewelry sales- 
man. He obtained a new automobile from a 
local company by offering a check for $1,800 
on the Ladd & Tilton bank of Portland and 
a note for $260. After he had left for Ash- 
land, Ore., the company found there was no 
thoney to his account in the Ladd & Tilton 
bank. 

Major W. L. Coppernoll has purchased 
the interest of J. A. Maurer in the Copper- 
noll & Maurer jewelry store, Eugene, Ore. 
Dr. Maurer will remain with Mr. Copper- 
noll for a limited time. Major Coppernoll 
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started in the jewelry business in Eugene 
in 1900 and during the war sold out to Dr. 
Maurer, again acquiring an interest after 
the signing of the armistice. 











Robert Oehler, of the Milwaukee Optical 
Mfg. Co., was in Chicago last week on 
business. 

Frank Warren, of the Birmingham Case 
Co., Philadelphia, was in the city last week 
calling on the wholesalers. 

Quite a number of the optometrists 
throughout the State visited the annual 
auto show and the wholesalers in Mil- 
waukee last week. 

J. A. Rummele and his son were callers 
at the Milwaukee, Optical Mfg. Co. last 
week. Oscar Hinkel of the concern has 
been on the sick list with an attack of tonsi- 
litis for the past week. Fred N. Harris, of 
Wittenberg, visited the concern recently. 

Officials of the Wisconsin Retail Jewelers’ 
Association have decided on a change in the 
dates of the 16th annual convention from 
April 12 and 13 to April 6 and 7, one week 
earlier. According to Treasurer Henry F. 
Stecher, the board of directors at its annual 
meeting early this month was not aware 
of the fact that the Minnesota State Asso- 
ciation had selected the dates for which the 
Wisconsin convention was originally set. 
The change was made to give the Minnesota 
association the preference and not to con- 
flict with dates of those who desired to 
attend both meetings. No other changes 
in the convention plans were necessary and 
the place of meeting at the Republican 
House, Milwaukee, and other details, will 
be carried out as first planned. 








Business Troubles. 





Martin & Ronay, Keystone, W. Va., are 
offering creditors 40 per cent. on the dollar. 
- *« 2 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was 
recently filed by G. V. Drescher, Lynn, 
Mass. The assets are placed at $1,155 and 

the liabilities, $1,417. 


* * * 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed in the matter of the L. R. Jewelry 
store at Muskogee, Okla., of which Louis 
Ringolsky is the proprietor. 

* * & 


J. E. Wright, Greenwood, Miss., is offer- 
ing creditors 50 cents on the dollar. He 
has assets listed as stock, $7,500; residence, 
$5,800, and cash, $1,500, making a total of 
$14,800. His liabilities include $6,500 due 
on stock; $5,800 due on residence, and other 
liabilities, making a total of $13,386. 








The board of directors of the Washing- 
ton, D, C., Chamber of Commerce, of which 
a number of jewelers are members, has 
voted unanimously in favor of a general 
turnover tax to take the place of the pres- 
ent excess profits tax, during the consider- 
ation of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce referendum. 
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Minneapolis. 





I. Reiner, Hutchinson, Minn., has sold out 
to I. Schirber. 

W. A. Nickel, Mountain Lake, Minn., has 
been succeeded by G. T. Nickel. 

R. J. Castor, of Waseca, Minn. was a 
recent business visitor in this city. 

I. M. Fox, of Fox Bros. Co., Cincinnati, 
O., spent a few days in this city recently. 
Mr. Fox was here on his annual business 
Visit. : 

S.° Meyers, wholesale jewelry manufac- 
turer and exporter of Winnipeg, Canada, 
recently stopped off in Minneapolis on a 
business trip to the eastern States. 

Samuel Cutts, of L. Feigelman & Co., 
Minneapolis jewelry manufacturers, _ re- 
turned from Chicago a few days ago where 
he spent a week in the western metropolis 
on business. 

Lou Kanter, resident manager of the Max 
A. Kohen jewelry store, Duluth, paid a visit 
in this city recently. Mr. Kanter reported 
that the outlook in the northern city. is very 
favorable at the present time. 

Ben Dockman, retail jeweler, on Wash- 
ington Ave., Minneapolis, is planning on 
opening a retail jewelry store in the Loeb 
arcade, 5th St. and Hennipen Ave., of this 
c'ty. 

Among the city’s recent visitors were 
T. W. Carlile, Duluth; R. J. Castor, Wa- 
seca; Irving Harper, Ashland, Wis.; T. 
Thompson, Buffalo, Minn.; O. I. Bush, 
Little Falls; L. J. Kritezk, Howard Lake. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Moss, of this city, 
left for California recently, where they will 
spend a two months’ vacation in Los An- 
geles and Pasadena. Mr. Moss is president 
of the American Jewelery Co., of Minne- 
apolis. 

E. H. Keikenapp, jeweler and optician 
of Lake Benton, Minn., has sold his estab- 
lishment to Leo Syndergaard, a watch- 
maker of this city. Mr. Keikenapp will 
move to Faribault, Minn., where he will 
open up an optical parlor. 

J. J. Molter, Marshall, Minn., spent Jan. 
26 in this city. He was on his way to 
Seabring, Fla., where he expects to spend 
a two months’ vacation with his. parents. 
Mr. Molter recently sold his jewelry busi- 
ness in Marshall to F. A. Ohlsen of that 
city and will retire temporarily from the 
business. 


A. J. Mohn, wholesale jewelry exporter 
of Christiania, Norway, and proprietor of 
the A. J. Mohn Jewelry Co., of this city, 
returned to his home in Christiania after a 
busy month in Minneapolis. Jewelry ex- 
porters in Norway are working under a 
great handicap at the present time because 
of the abnormal exchange rates and because 
of the restrictions placed upon exporters 


by the Norwegian government, said Mr. 
Mohn. 








The Right Way to Save 


You can spend saved money but you can 
not save spent money. The right way to 
save it is to invest it safely as soon as you 
get it. You can do that without difficulty 
by buying Treasury savings stamps and 
savings certificates with the first money out 
of the pay envelope. They are always avail- 
able for you. : 
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Hart Line! 















The Representatives of 


‘THE HOUSE OF SERVICE” 


‘Are Coming to See You! 


New Lines! Complete Stocks! 
Quality Merchandise! 
Right Prices! 


Don’t Fail to See 
Their Lines 


It will pay you! 












R. M. NEVINS 


W. E. ENGELBRECHT 





HART JEWELRY CO. 


27 E. Monroe Street CHICAGO 











A. C. Bruce has moved from his old 
iocation on Hill St. near 8th St., to a new 
store on Olive St. near 6th. 

Harry Hildebrand has been in Los 
Angeles for several days in the interests 
of H. C. Lindol & Co., New York. 

Don Patton, 504 S. Hill St., has bought 


out the business of Earl Starr, 709 S. 
Hill St. Mr. Patton will operate both 
stores. 


Max Hammerslack has left the service of 
p. T. Williams, 223 West Fifth St. and 
taken a position in the new-store of Don 
Patton, 709 S. Hill St. 

Sam Kirsky, of Lee & Kirsky, San Fran- 
cisco, has been here on a business trip, as 
has also John Adler of the same city, rep- 
resenting various jewelry lines. 

S, Mondack, recently with I. H. Treister, 
338 S. Broadway, has gone to New York, 
being called there suddenly by the news of 
the serious illness of his mother. 

| H. Treister, 338 S. Broadway, who 
was forced to leave that location, con- 
ducted a special discount sale prior to his 
removal to his new store on W. 6th St. 

Eighteen members of Brock & Co.’s force 
are taking a special course in memory 
training by an expert. The firm shares 
with the employes the expense of these 
lessons. 

Mrs. Thompson of the Thompson Jewelry 
Co, 4213 So. Vermont Ave., is again in 
her place at the store after having been 
confined to her home by severe illness for 
several weeks. 

0. S. Balzer, manager of the jewelry 
department of Hamburger & Sons, has just 
started for New York on a buying trip, ex- 
pecting to be gone about six weeks. Mrs. 
Balzer is with him. 

F, A. Priesmeyer, manager of S. Nord- 
linger & Sons, has just returned from a 
visit to Byron Hot Springs, north of San 
Francisco. He was accompanied on his 
visit there by Mrs. Priesmeyer. 

Jules Schwob, of Adolph Schwob & Co., 
New York, watch importers, is here for a 
short stay. William Fulton, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast representative of Adolph 
Schwob & Co., is also here, and will re- 
main for a few days. 

A. B. Cohn & Bro. who have for many 
years been doing a jewelry and loan busi- 
ness at 273 S. Main St., are preparing to 
lave that location, and will remove the 
Main St. business to their recently opened 
store in the new Panfages building, 7th 
and Hill Sts. 

H. B. Crouch, who for several years past 
has been located at 748 So. Hill St., has 
been compelled to remove on account of 
the reconstruction of the building which 
he has occupied. He has secured a new 
location at 222 W. 9th St., which he is 
how occupying. 

Preston Smith, president and manager of 
the G. D. Davidson Co., is back at his place 
in the store again after a very delightful 
motor trip in company with Mrs. Smith to 
San Francisco and other northern sections. 
He went by the coast route and returned 
by the interior. 

The following out-of-town jewelers have 
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been in Los Angeles recently: Mr. Pettit 
of Pettit & Son, Brea; C. W. Middleton, 
Pomona; H. E. Fox, San Fernando; A. 
Walters, Lancaster; R. Cole, of Cole Bros., 
and E. T. Stoddard, Whittier; T. Finch, 
of Finch Bros., Covina. 

R. S. Caulkins, who has been with Frank 
C. Hart, Tacoma, for the past four years, 
has taken the position of manager of the 
watch and clock department of Hamburger 
& Sons. Frank C. Hart is the father of 
J. M. Hart, assistant manager in the jewelry 
department of Hamburger & Sons, who at 
present, in the absence of Mr. Balzer, is 
acting as manager. 

M. A. Wiard, Bishop, has been spending 
several days in Los Angeles visiting a num- 
ber of old friends as well as deing busi- 
ness with the wholesale houses. He went 
from here to San Diego, where he was 
formerly in business. This is Mr. Wiard’s 
first trip to this section since he located in 
Bishop six years ago. He reports condi- 
tions satisfactory and the outlook for busi- 
ness good in Inyo county. His store is in 
charge of his wife during his absence from 
the city. 

E. O. Fleek, of Brock & Co., has just 
been released from quarantine restrictions 
under ‘which he has been held for two 
weeks past. His young daughter has been 
suffering from diphtheria, but under the 
administration of anti-toxin has rapidly re- 
covered, and the quarantine restrictions 
have been removed. Mr. Fleek was able 
to come to the store daily, but was re- 
quired to change his clothing on entering 
or leaving his home, and to take other 
proper sanitary measures to prevent the 
spread of the disease. 

In the interest of efficiency, the E. W 
Reynolds Co. has begun the practice of 
holding not only a meeting of department 
heads but separate meetings for each in- 
dividual department in which all the em- 
ployes are asked to participate. At the 
department meetings the head of each de- 
partment asks for, any suggestions for the 
betterment of their work from all those 
present. These suggestions are freely dis- 
cussed, and where possible or necessary 
crystalized in practical form. Then when 
the general meeting is held, reports are 
made from each department, and the sug- 
gestions which have been offered are care- 
fully considered and acted upon. The plan 
seems to be working successfully, and it 
is believed that a considerable efficiency 
may be gained. 








' Manufacturing and dealing in jewelry, sil- 
ver and other metal wares, optical goods, 
articles of personal adornment, etc., are 
among the principal objects of the Federal 
Finance Corporation which has been char- 
tered under New Jersey State laws 
to operate from 738 Broad St., Newark, 
with David Bobker as agent. The concern 
has a capitalization of $500,000 which is di- 
vided into 500 shares at $100 each, while the 
amount that will be devoted to the starting 
of business is $1,000. The incorporators 
and the number of shares held by each are: 
Caroline Preuss, of 768 Bergen St., Newark, 
3: David Silver, of 738 Broad St., Newark, 
3, and Nicholas F. Perrotty of 738 Broad 
St., Newark, 4. 
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M. Birnbaum of Birnbaum & Kasper, 717 
Market St., is expected back in a few days 
from a business trip to New York. 

The Pacific Northwest and Montana will 
be covered by J. H. Spiro on his Spring trip 
which he begins early in February. 

Edward G. Morris of 717 Market St. is 
leaving for a trip which will include south- 
ern California and will extend to San Diego. 

Hackman & Clark, retailers of this city, 
have moved from the Mission district to 725 
Phelan building, which is in the heart of the 
retail shopping district. 

J. W. King is leaving for his southern 
California Spring trip. While absent, this 
manufacturers’ representative will be repre- 
sented on his city routes by his new sales- 
man, E. O. Kelsey. 

S. Wurkheim, of the firm of S. Wurkheim, 
is reported to be doing well. He recently 
underwent an operation and his many friends 
in the trade have been much interested in the 
bulletins regarding his progress toward 
health. 

N. Nielsen, one of the leading jewelers of 
Fresno, has motored to the city with Mrs. 
Nielsen and is now visiting the trade. He 
states that business is good in the raisin 
city, which doubtless is due to the fact that 
vinyardists obtained record prices for their 
grapes in 1921. 

Among well-known California jewelers in 
the city last week were: A. S. Shaddow, 
Fresno; A. G. Prouty, Napa; Alexander 
Noack, of the Charles J. Noack Co., Sacra- 
mento; A. M. Dinsmore, Ferndale; M. K. 
Giant, Vallejo, Tom White of the A. White, 
Inc., Vallejo; and L. Cheney of Gheney & 
Pruett, Bakersfield. 

Eastern traveling men, calling on the trade 
this week, include Harry Hildebrand of 
H. C. Lindol & Co.; Herbert Fourtelet of 
the Waite, Thresher Co.; Lou Finch of the 
Shiman Miller Mfg. Co.; Dan Childs of the 
Payton & Kelly Co.; D. A. Wifkins of the 
Ostby & Barton Co.; Ben Klein of S. Kap- 
lan & Co. and David Kaiser of Powers & 
Mayers, Inc. 

Theodore Huggins is vice-president of the 
Banbury-Huggins Co. which was recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 
It is the intention of this company to enter 
into the import and export trade with China. 
Mr. Huggins has made arrangements with 
A. I. Hatl & Son which will enable him to 
attend to his duties with both companies. 
He left a short time ago for trip east 
and will return to San Francisco via Seattle 
and Portland, Ore. 

The Los Angeles delegation to the semi- 
annual meeting of the Material Jobbers’ As- 
sociation has arrived and will meet in con- 
vention with the San Francisco members 
who are Bert Nordman and Leon Aurich 
of Nordman & Aurich; C. E. Campbell, rep- 
resenting Morgan & Allen Co., and Robert 
Myers of the R. & L. Myers Co. A. V. 
Davidson is the official secretary. A presi- 
dent and vice-president will be elected. The 
first meeting takes place in a leading hotel, 
followed by a dinner to the delegates at 
Solari’s. On the following day, sessions will 
be held in the offices of Nordman & Aurich. 
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24 Assorted Buckles in Case, $48.00 


The Above Assortment of High Grade Buckles consists of 12 1/3 Sterling 
Silver and 12 1 /10th Stock Goldfilled Dome Top Belt Buckles in Velvet lined 


case, as illustrated. The best value on the market. 





Additional assortments consisting of 12 Buckles in a velvet lined case 


All Sterling Silver—Complete in case—from $15.00 to $66.00 
1 /10th Stock Goldfilled—Complete in case—from $18.00 to $45.00 


We have a large line of Belt Buckles in all styles of engraving and engine 
turned, also engraved with Emblems, in Solid Gold, | /10th Stock Goldfilled 


and Sterling Silver at the very lowest prices. 


SEND FOR AN ASSORTMENT ON MEMORANDUM 


LESCH & LEWIS CO. 


WHOLESALE JEWELERS 
5 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Russian Art in Metals 





By Gyxou, in the Watchmaker, Jeweler, Silversmith and Optician, of London 














HE idea of art in Russia will probably 
T seem to some of our readers similar 
to that of snakes in Ireland—non-existent. 
The popular notion of Russia is a vast 
agricultural territory, populated by peas- 
ants who are little more than slaves, in- 
tolerant, drunken, and priest-ridden. That 
picture is, in the main, accurate, but there 
is something more than that. Every com- 
munity, even of absolute savages, develops 
some kind of art and some kind of dis- 
tinctive ornament, and it would, therefore, 
not be likely to find Russia an exception to 
the universal rule. Besides, with all her 
deficiencies, Russia is a civilized, or, at any 
rate, a more than semi-civilized country. 
Her intimate touch for ages with the Ro- 
man Empire of the East gave her her re- 
ligion, that of the Greek Church, and re- 
ligion has had a powerful effect on the out- 
look of artistic Russia. Her ecclesiastical 
art and architecture are directly derived 
from the old Greek artists of Byzantium 
and have persisted unchanged through the 
centuries. 

In considering the question of Russian 
art it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
present political entity we call Russia is, 
comparatively speaking, a modern one. It 
has been the work of centuries to aggre- 
gate the Slavonic nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope under one government—in fact, it has 
never been fully accomplished. For our 
present purpose we need to consider Sla- 
vonic art as a whole, and without refer- 
ence to the moves on the political chess- 
board. It is by no means impossible that 
the ancient treasures which were discov- 
ered at Kertch may have been really made 
by Russian craftsmen. It is hardly to be 
thought that there were none such in the 
ancient settlements on the Black Sea. We 
may concede that they learned their craft 
from the Greeks then, just as in after ages 
they learned them from the Byzantine 
Greeks. In other words, while the Greeks 
spread art and handicraft to the north, 
just as they did to the west, we must al- 
low that probably the bulk of the pro- 
duction was the work of their pupils. In 
any case, the arts and crafts of Russia 
were and remain the offshoots of Byzan- 
tium, 


By the end of the ninth century the 
northern Slavonic tribes had been partly 
organized by Scandinavians from Sweden, 
whose culture was similar to that of the 
Norsemen who were establishing them- 
selves in western Europe. Kieff on the 
Dnieper became the capital at this time, 
and during the tenth century the Russian 
fleets descended the river on expeditions 
to harry the coasts of the Black Sea. In 
970 their armies had invaded Bulgaria and 
penetrated to the plain of Thrace, where 
they were totally defeated by the Byzan- 
tine Emperor John Zimisces. This defeat 
was speedily followed by their conversion 
to Christianity by order of their Prince 


Vladimir, and the diffusion of their new 
religion brought with it the principles of 
Byzantine civilization. As might be ex- 
pected, the earliest centers of Russo-By- 
zantine art were on the south coast, where 
the new ideas imported from Byzantine 
were speedily copied by the native crafts- 
men. The new influence spread very 
quickly and many of the remains of this 
period prove that the Russian could pro- 
duce work of a very high quality. Speci- 
mens of this early period are very scarce 
outside of Russia, but the museums there 
have many examples showing great skill, 
particularly in enamels and mosaic work. 
For two centuries Byzantine influence 
spread in Russia, and then came the Tartar 
invasions of the thirteenth century, which 
devastated the south of Russia and cut 
the communications with Byzantium. After 
years of struggle the Tartars were de- 
feated and the Russian people left free to 
develop their national life once more. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


It is to this later period that the ma- 
jority of these Russian antiquities in the 
European museums belong, and it is in ac- 
cordance with general experience that the 
bulk of them should be of an ecclesiastical 
nature. The Greek Church attaches, if pos- 
sible, even more importance to ceremonial 
magnificence than the Roman Catholic, and 
immense wealth has been accumulated in 
the necessary paraphernalia. 

Church bells naturally figure largely in 
the list, and doubtless the Great Bell of 
Moscow is familiar by repute to thousands 
who never heard of any other piece of Rus- 
sian work. It has the distinction of being 
the largest bell in the world, and is called 
the Czar Kolokol—the king of bells. It 
weighs 193 tons and is 21 feet high. It 
was cast in 1734, but owing to being badly 
cracked it was never hung and is now used 
as a chapel. Another Moscow bell weighs 
80 tons. 


It is curious that the Greek Church pro- 
hibits the use of images for devotional 
purposes, but permits pictures. The result 
of this rule is that religious pictures, or 
ikons, as they are termed, are ubiquitous 
in Russia, either as pictures for the wall 
or as portable devotional tablets. They 
may be either painted or cast in metal. 
The churches possess many famous ikons, 
some of them being of great antiquity and 
greatly venerated. The smaller ikons in 
private houses are usually accommodated 
in the angles of the living rooms. 1n the 
streets and public places generally shrines 
with burning lamps and tapers abound and 
are saluted by the religious with the sign 
of the cross. Many of these ikons are of 
brass, enameled or cast. The specimens 
in our museums are usually of the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth centuries, and the ap- 
pearance of great antiquity which most of 
them have is due to the treatment of the 
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subject following the old Byzantine’ tradi- 
tions. 

A good general idea of a Russian enam- 
eled cross of these periods can be ob- 
tained. from’ an example in the British Mu- 
seum. At the upper part are represented 
the first and third persons of the Trinity; 
at the top is God the Father, described by 
the words, “Lord God Sabaoth,” with both 
hands extended, the fingers raised in the 
act of benediction; beneath is the dove with 
the inscription “Holy Spirit” above it; on 
either side are two descending angels, with 
the legend “Angels of God” on two sepa- 
rate labels, beneath which are two other 
words, “King of Glory” (Tsar Slavin). 
Above the head of Our Lord are the four 
initial letters of the words “Jesus of Naza- 
reth, King of the Jews”; and in the angles 
of the cross two Greek words signifying 
“The Existing,” 1.e., the Eternal One. The 
long inscription above the arms of Our 
Lord reads, “The Crucifixion of Our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, the Son of God,” 
eand that below the arms, “We adore Thy 
Cross, O Lord, and glorify Thy holy resur- 
rection,” which is a verse from the Tro- 
parion, or anthem, sung at the Stavropro- 
skynesis or Adoration of the Cross on the 
third Sunday in Lent, and also upon Holy 
Cross Day. Beyond the arms of the cross 
are the first and last letters (IC, XC) ot 
the name Jesus Christ. Below, on either 
side of Our Lord’s body, and divided into 
two halves by it, is the word “Nika,” Vic- 
tory; the letters “K” “(kopie) and “T” 
(trost), meaning lance and reed, which 
are almost always placed by the side of 
these instruments of the Passion, are here 
by exception absent. On the foot of the 
cross are two pairs of letters, the upper- 
most “M” and “L” signifying Miesto lobno, 
or place of a skull, the lower pair, “R” 
and “B,” Raspiat byst, He was crucified. 
On the conventional hill from which the 
cross rises are two further pairs of let- 
ters, “G A,” standing for Glava Adama, 
the skull of Adam, and “G G,” for Gora 
Golgotha, the Mount of Golgotha. In the 
center of the mount is seen the skull of 
Adam, in allusion to the tradition com- 
monly reproduced in Byzantine art, that 
the first man was buried upon the site 
where Christ was crucified. On the back of 
the upper part of the cross is another in- 
scription, very commonly placed in this 
position, reading, “The Cross, the guar- 
dian of the whole Universe; the Cross, the 
beauty of the Church; the Cross, to bring 
kings dominion; the Cross, to believers, 
safety; the Cross, to angels, glory; the 
Cross. to devils, wounding,” the whole be- 
ing taken from the Extaposteilarion, a sort 
of anthem used at Orthros, or morning 
service, on Wednesdays and Fridays. It 
should «be noticed that universally in By- 
zantine and Greek representations of the 
Crucifixion and also in Western’ ones 
earlier than the thirteen century, Our 
Lord’s feet are nailed separately and not 
crossed one above the other. The form 
of the cross with eight extremities is in 
general use amongst the adherents of the 
Greek Church. 

THE CHALICE AND PATEN 


Among the principal ecclesiastical uten- 
sils are the chalice (poterion) and paten 
(diskos) which are not essentially differ- 
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ent from those in use in the West; a spoon 
(labis) with which the wine and water are 
mingled and distributed to the worship- 
pers; the Holy Lance, a long spear-headed 
implement which is used for dividing the 
pread in the Prothesis before consecration ; 
the Asterisk, or star, a kind of four-armed 
grid which is placed over the paten to pre- 
vent the cloth or veil thrown over it from 
touching the bread; the fan, or flabellum 
(rhipidion), usually made of silver, with a 
cherub’s head on the handle, with which the 
assistant fans the elements; and the ther- 
marion, which is a vessel containing warm 
water to mingle with the wine in the 
chalice after consecration, a rite which is 
peculiar to the Eastern Church. On the 
altar stands a chrismatory for the chrism. 
Censors and holy water stoups with sprink- 
lers are also used, though less commonly in 
the Greek than in the Roman Church. Two 
candlesticks, one for two, the other for 
three candles respectively, symbolical of the 
two natures of Christ and the Trinity, are 
used by the bishops in certain parts of the 
service and while giving the benediction. 
Lamps of various sizes and chandeliers are 
suspended before the ikons or sacred pic- 
tures. The pyx, or receptacle for the 
reserved sacrament, which stands on the 
altar, is frequently of precious metal. 

The bishops wear a mitre which differs 
in form from the Western type and is not 
necessarily made of metal. The episcopal 
staff, crozier, is also entirely different from 
Western models. It may be of wood, ivory 
or silver, relieved with bosses at intervals, 
and terminates in a small cross flanked by 
two retorted serpents. These make it re- 
semble a taucross rather than a crozier. 
The pectoral cross is also part of the in- 
signia of a bishop. It is similar in char- 
acter to those which have come down to 
us from Byzantines, and consists of four 
arms which are varied to suit individual 
tastes. There is nothing to differentiate 
them from the ordinary run of small crosses. 
Processional crosses of silver, bronze, or 
gilt metal are also in use, and are often of 
very elaborate design and workmanship. In 
the Imperial and other art collections in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow there are, or were, 
great collections of objects in gold, silver, 
and bronze, of all periods and countries. 
Many of the silver pieces are very striking, 
not only for the design and workmanship, 
but by reason of their enormous size. 

RUSSIAN OR FRENCH? 


Some of the best examples are considered 
to be of French workmanship, and it is 
quite possible that they are. On the other 
hand, they may be French models repro- 
duced by Russian craftsmen. We may just 
note among these the bronze gilt candle- 
sticks and candelabra in the Cheremeteff 
Collection at St. Petersburg, which are un- 
doubtedly of French design, as are the 
candelabra of silver gilt in the Winter Pal- 
ace Collection. There is a pair of silver 
candlesticks in the Treasury of the Patri- 
arch, at Moscow, which are admittedly of 
Russian workmanship. They are five feet 
high and have a circular foot with gadroons 
and chasing. They have baluster stems 
with bosses decorated with chased floral 
work, cherubs’ heads and sawpiercings. 
The grease pans are wide and basin-like, 
and the sockets are acanthus-leaved. Mod- 
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ern Russian silversmiths are very strong 
on niello work which, for some reason or 
other, is very popular and in considerable 
demand. We are all more or less familiar 
with the elaborate designs filled in with the 
black niello. 
PLAQUE-A-JOUR ENAMELS 

A line in which the Russian craftsman Is 
hors concours is enamel de plaque-d-jour— 
silver filigree work filled with transparent 
plaques of colored enamel. This is, with- 
out question, one of the most beautiful of 
the modern arts. It combines in one piece 


the effects of stained glass or the finest: 


gems, together with craftsmanship of a high 
degree of skill. The design of the article 
is built in filigree wire on an iron base. 
After the filigree work has been soldered 
and prepared the open spaces are filled in 
with the enamel colors which are then fired 
in a muffle. The piece is then cooled and 
the iron support removed and it is ready 
for finishing off. This is done by carefully 
polishing it all over, that is, both back and 
front, leaving the enamel like small panes 
of brilliantly colored glass, held in place by 
the fine wire of the design. It can be 
imagined that this is a delicate and ticklish 
operation, as the whole piece needs leaving 
with a perfectly even surface, while there 
is little substance on which to adjust errors. 
It is a pity that this particular art is so 
little in evidence in this country that we 
might almost describe it as unknown, ex- 
cept for some excellent examples produced 
at the L.C.C. Central School of Arts and 
Crafts. Naturally, the specimens are not 
cheap, or, perhaps, we ought to say low- 
priced, but examples can be had at very 
reasonable prices and we are sure that a 
fair sale would be found for: them if they 
were made known to the general public. 
There are, or, at least, there were, some 
Russians in London producing this work 
on a small scale, but their output seems to 
on a small scale, but their output seems to 
have been absorbed quite readily amongst 
the West-end connoisseurs in such matters, 
so that there is an opening for someone 
with enterprise to take a business step 
further by introducing it to the public at 
large. Russian art in bronze is a compara- 
tively modern development and is strikingly 
national. There is nothing about it of the 
classic or the academic. 








Old Plate 


in Great 
Collections 


The Climax 





iS the reign of Louis XIV. (1645-1715) 

the grandest’ French collections of old 
French plate were melted down for coinage 
to pay the armies in the wars waged, the 
royal collection being first to go to the melt- 
ing-pot. During that reign the King of 
England (Charles I.) had sent all the royal 
plate and what his “royalists” (the oldest 
estates in England) had handed over for 
his campaign, also over to France to be 
realized on. 

In 1760 the King of France (Louis XV.) 
again joined his court in sending all gold 
and silver vessels to the Mint. In 1790 all 
“patriots” sent their plate to the Mint in 
Paris. Russia alone was able to keep up 
her great plate collection through all these 
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periods of strife. And now Messrs. Lenin, 
Trotsky & Co. have confiscated this grand 
aggregate of the precious metals. 

Our knowledge of the Russian treasure 
will henceforth be largely restricted to sucha 
works as that of E. Alfred Jones, who has: 
enumerated and described the old Englism 
plate in that collection. The largest col- 
lection now extant must be that of the King 
of England, valued early in the century at 
over $5,000,000. South Kensington Mu- 
seum has a fine collection, so has the pri- 
vate collection at Knoles Park. 








Chinese Goldsmithing 


Go in China was know-as the “ye 
low metal.” Presents of golden bells 
were made to the Emperors from the Ham 
dynasty to Wang-mang. Plentiful tradi- 
tions and fables concerning gold are extant. 
Poets talk of the golden oxen, sucking 
pigs, and geese living in the neighborhood’ 
of the gold mines. Gold troughs, dishes, 
chains, as well as doors and stair cases 
mix themselves in truth and fiction. The 
familiar alchemist also figures in the am 
cient story of China and her gold, and we 
find Emperor Siuen calling the masters of 
the goldsmithing crafts around him to man- 
ufacture gold, with the consequence of 
great expenditures and no production. 

Quite a prolific industry was carried on 
by the Chinese goldsmiths and we read of 
their making from early times: Mirrors, 
of masterly’ polish, snake figures. for gifts 
to the aristocracy, statues of Buddha, 
golden girdle rings, caskets with chased 
ornament, mirror stands with incrustations, 
gold cloth baskets, fans of beaten gold, 
umbrellas with gold rims, spittoons, etc. 

European travelers tell of the three Mas= 
ters of the Ceremonies of the Court wear= 
ing golden hair-needles, ear-rings, and be- 
flowered ticklers. These Celestial gold~ 
smiths made beautiful jewels of gold, lov- 
ing to practice their art in mounting tiger 
claws or carvings made from the beaks of 
the toucan. Their work often takes on the 
form of bracelets, one gold member alter- 
nating with the amber yellow material fromm 
the toucan beak, which is often carved with 
minute decorations. Tiger teeth also seem 
to take the place of precious stones, the 
latter being used independent of art 
work or metal mounting. 

The sculptor’s art, however, used to be 
considered the desideratum of precious 
stones, for we read from the period of 
China’s finest sculptors the assertion of 
Emperor Toi-tsung, in the Book of Thang, 
that “a precious stone is valueless if it 
does not find the artist to cut it and polish 
it.” Silver filigree work is done today om 
vessels, head decoration, fans, sometimes 
with translucid enamels, blue predominat- 
ing. The Chinaman’s “white metal” (Liav) 
was early used as coins with the heads of 
princes; girdles and mirrors, caskets, &e., 
are made of it for presents. Wine-pots and 
spears are hammered out of it, also the 
noted urns of Hu, whith are spoken of im 
the 9th century. Girdles were also made 
of yellow silver. 











Dave Starer has succeeded Joseph Mar- 
age of Kimball, W. Va. 
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_CLASS PINS 


Those Class Pin Orders! 


@ Have you ever wondered how to handle class pin orders quickly and at a worth-while 
profit? Thousands of jewelers have answered this question satisfactorily by using Dorst 
Service. 


We supply you with an attractive tray of sample pins, and a booklet illustrating hundreds 
of suggested designs. When a customer wants a new design, he either selects one from the 
booklet or our artists will submit special sketches for approval. If an old design is to be 
matched, we do it accurately and make delivery promptly. 


Best of all, our prices are low enough to give you a liberal profit and still underbid your < 


competitors. 


Write for Class Pin Booklet and 


full details of our dealer offer. 


THE DORST COMPANY 


Special Jewelry Manufacturers and Importers of Diamonds 


February 2, 1921, 





Cincinnati, Ohio 46™ 


The Jewelry City 





KLEIN BRos.LAPIDARY Co. 


NUMBER SEVEN WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, JLLINOIS 


PRECIOUS STONES FOR THE 
JEWELRY TRADE ®@W Ww bd 


WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF 
ALL THE STONES USED BY THE 
TRADE AND RENDER DEPEND- 
ABLE SERVICE ON REPAIRS AND 
SPECIAL ORDERS SUCH AS CALIBRE 
AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS— 
DIAMOND REPAIRING—STONE 
ENGRAVING—DRILLING, ETC. 
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STORE KEEPING 














DEPART MEN 
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That this department shall prove mutually bene- 
ficial to our readers, it is desirable that the mem- 
bers of the trade generally communicate with THE 
Jeweters’ Cipcurar regarding any advantageous 
device or plan which they are utilizing in connec- 
tion with their business. 

















Inspiring More Sales for Silver 


Learning to Enthuse Over Its Beauty and Value 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by C. T. H. 




















ILVER! 
The very word has character. A symbol 
of substantiality. 

Every jeweler should be proud of the 
privilege to handle silver. Its products 
have such a ring of sincerity. The owyer- 
ship of silver inspires cheer. It is a quality 
metal, boundless in its virtues. 

There is a certain psychology aboutesell- 
ing silver in the Winter. 
The brilliancy of the 


looked upon as a silversmith. While I am 
now complimented with the high sounding 
title of jeweler I am still, nevertheless, a 
silversmith to a big degree and a silversmith 
I will always remain. The largest part of 
my stock is silverware. I enjoy selling it 
and I know people enjoy buying it. There 
is more satisfaction produced in the sale of 
silver than anything else I know of. My 


they go out with silverware they go out 
with a smile—a real genuine smile. And 
that smile is transferred, part and parcel, 
to the recipient of the gift. Silver, to my 
mind, should be a jeweler’s leader.” 


Window Displays Noted 
A good testimonial as to the value of 
silver as a commodity worth featuring was 


found in the window 
display of a Detroit 





jeweler of recognition. 





product seems to har- 
monize with the “snap” 
of the weather, the 
gleam of the ice, the 
purity of the snow and 
the cheerfulness of the 
season. 

Now—right at the in- 
ception of the New Year 
—is the time to push 
the sales of silver. 


Silver a Serviceable 


Commodity 


Articles of silver for 
the greater part repre- 
sent things of service. 
But few silver products | 
are ornamental. Knives, 
forks, spoons, trays, 
table accessories, can- 
dlesticks, dishes, hold- 
ers, toilet articles, 
purses and the remain- 


Scientific Silver Selling 


requires thought and effort but will bring success. 
selling means selling with a knowledge of all that pertains to 
the product, knowledge of the symbolism of the design, its 
appropriateness in certain environment. 
edge of the method of manufacture, of the painstaking crafts- 
manship put into its manufacture, of the harmony of design 
with the interior decoration of a home. Scientific selling means 
besides all this, enthusiastic selling, and enthusiastic selling only 
results from the conviction of the worth and utility of the 
product to be sold. 

There is art in all selling. Put some of it in your silver 
selling. Show the relationship between well chosen silver and 
the refined home, the attractiveness of immaculate white linen 
and worth while silver on the dining table. Let the purchaser 
feel that you are helping him or her to select a pattern which 
will reflect an artistic taste- worthy of emulation and justifying 
pride of possession.—R. F. N. 





It presumes knowl- 


His window, which 
was a large one, was 
completely filled with 
specimen silver articles. 
The lay-out ran from 
the front of the window 
to the rear, the back 
portion being slightly 
elevated. The whole 
exhibit was in the form 
of a V. The point of 
the V facing the street 
was marked by a very 
tiny pair of silver salt 
and pepper ‘shakers. 
The secopd row was 
formed of larger arti- 
cles and so on, the ex- 
hibit growing and ex- 
panding in the size of 
articles until the very 
last row, which was 
composed of five larger 


Scientific 





der of the list compris- 
ing the more active ar- 
ticles in silver as handled by the jeweler 
represent essential products. And _ there 
should be a joy in selling and pushing 
such products for in their satisfaction they 
create happiness, better environment and 
render service—a true, helpful service. 
“Selling silver is a pleasure, indeed,” 
were the words of admittance from a vet- 
eran jeweler when approached on the sub- 
ject. “Yes, when I first started in I was 


advice to all young jewelers or old jewelers 
wishing to grow is to sell silver. 

“Just watch the faces of customers (I 
still have customers though the drummers 
who come in here call them clients, when 
they are selecting silver. They never 
frown and ponder and get fretted up. The 
transaction doesn’t make them shopping 
haters for life—and this includes men, too. 
They enjoy the purchase of silver and when 


silver trays facing the 
street. A sign included 
in the window advised: 





Everything in Silver and Silver 
for Everything 











In contrast consider the window of a 
small jeweler located in a little town in 
Northern Connecticut. Silver was found 
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LENOX 
LENOX, INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LENOX ‘“BELLEEK” CHINA 
HIGH GRADE PORCELAIN SPECIALTIES 


POTTERY AND SHOWROOMS : 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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featured in his window also. In the center 
was a silver service of moderate size, re- 
posing in a velvet-lined box. On both sides 
were several miscellaneous pieces of silver. 
Hanging above the whole exhibit was this 








sign: 





Everyone in Thomaston knows 
Good Silver. Everyone likes 
Good Silver, too. That is why 
we carry it. 
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Another jeweler established in a medium- 
sized town in Pennsylvania brought out the 
suggestion of silver as a quality product 
for gift giving in a window exhibit devoted 
entirely to gifts in silver that could be 
bought for five dollars and less. Nothing 
over five dollars was exhibited in the 
window. Some might reason that such an 
exhibit might have tendencies to cheapen 
a jeweler’s trade but such was not the case. 
The window served to impress passers-by 
and customers with the fact that little gifts 
could be secured from this particular store 
as well as big ones. Even the wealthiest 
people have occasions when they do not 
wish to spend over two or three dollars on 
some little remembrance. And no greater 
yalue can be found than in silver for small 
investment. A gift in silver is never ques- 
tioned or accepted. with doubts—its quality 
is always self-evident. 


Increase General Business by Featuring 
Silver 

There are countless ways by which retail 
jewelers can increase business through the 
featuring of silver. 

One enterprising jeweler desiring to draw 
attention to his complete stock of silver hit 
upon a very novel and successful plan in 
the display of silver swords in his two main 
display windows. The thought occured to 
him as he attended a military event. Ap- 
proaching the various military societies and 
organizations in his city he was able to bor- 
row seven silver swords representing vari- 
ous historical events and one or two won 
by graduates of military schools. Along 
with the swords a few silver pieces were in- 
cluded though no signs of any kind appeared 
linking the two. The swords were merely 
used to gain attention and being of silver 
obviously formed the right mental con- 
nections. The two weeks following the 
sword exhibition were devoted exclusively 
to silver lay outs. 

Some jewelers keep their silver sales alive 
with “Silver Week,” representing special 
sales or advertising campaigns devoted en- 
tirely to the featuring of silver. Other 
jewelers find it to advantage to maintain 
complete and separate silver departments 
where nothing but silver is sold. 


Definite Amount of the Newspaper Space 
Devoted to Silver 

The plan of devoting a certain amount of 

space to newspaper advertising on behalf of 

silver is one favorable to increased response 
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in this direction. One jeweler who adver- 
tises extensively, states: ‘My advertising 
is divided systematically so as to insure at- 
tention to my offerings in accordance 
with attention I desire. I don’t wait until 
the end of the week and then ‘write up 
some ads’ for the week or two weeks fol- 
lowing. I have it planned out in advance 
that for the year to come my total advertis- 
ing space will be devoted 35 per cent to 
diamonds; 25 per cent to silver; 20 per 
cent to watches; 5 per cent to seasonable 
suggestions and 15 per cent to my miscel- 
laneous offerings.” 

Every jeweler who sells silver—and it is 
hard to conceive a jeweler who doesn’t— 
should reserve a certain percentage of all 
publicity to be devoted to silver. The mini- 
mum of this amount should be 25 per cent. 
Between 40 and 60 per cent is suggested, for 
it must be remembered that the featuring of 
silver means the featuring of innumerable 
articles ranging from match boxes up to 
loving cups. 

The Illustrations 

In advertising silver through the medium 
of newspapers the matter of illustrations 
should be given careful thought. The whole 
appearance of newspaper advertising on be- 
half of silver articles should be not: only 
attractive but indicative of quality. Half 
tones do not lend themselves very well for 
this work. Line cuts are better. But unless 
drawings of finish can be secured it is better 
not to iJlustrate the advertisement. Only on 
rare occasions should “comedy” be intro- 
duced either in text or illustration—and 
even on such unusual occasion the haadiiug 
of it should be left entirely to professionals 
in such work. 

If there has been any fault in silver ad- 
vertisements as employed by retail jewelers 
in hewspapers and other mediums it has 
been in the tendency to merely describe or 
announce. The general run of advertise- 
ments are devoted to statements of the com- 
mon recognition—“We wish to call your at- 
tention to our supreme display of silver- 
ware.” The advertiser generally talks too 
much about himself. « He should reverse and 
talk to the reader. Do more than merely 
announce or describe. 


Give Your Readers “Little Silver Messages” 


Suggest ! 

Introduce a little something that will 
“stick” in the reader’s mind. It need not be 
sensational or jazzy. Just some little 
thought about silver from the reader’s 
standpoint—not from your own. It is not 
to be inferred that one advertisement of this 
sort will prove a miracle. Repetition in ad- 
vertising is what counts. That is the reason 
why 25 per cent was suggested as a mini- 
mum portion of advertising to be devoted 
to silver. To have your service and stock 
in this direction fully recognized the fact 
must be pounded home—yet in a subtle way. 
As one advertising specialist expresses it: 
“Modern advertising campaigns are quite 
founded on a vigorous basic idea, which 
may not be told in a single advertisement. 
A year of steady campaigning may be es- 
sential to drive the thought home.” 

Let your silver advertisements prove to 
be little messages. 
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Seasonable Silver Talks 

The introduction of timeliness can be 
brought about by means of linking up your 
silver advertisements seasonably. During: 
February, for illustration, many events can 
be associated with silver. Following is a 
copy suggestion that can be applied with 
modifications to suit the conditions local to 
your territory: 





Ideals We Recognize 


Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday we 
soon commemorate is recognized as’ an 
Ideal—an Ideal. in statesmanship, 
leadership and straight thinking. 

Tke opportunity to pay tribute to Ideals 
should be deeply respected. 
Silver—Nature’s Own Gift—is another 
Ideal—an Ideal respected and recog- 
nized in the art of Gift Giving and Re- 
ward. 

It is our privilege to help preserve this 
Ideal in the service we are able to 
render you in Silver Selections. 


Maynard, Miller & Martin 
Quality Jewelers 











For the latter part of February, towards 
Washington’s birthday, something along this 
order can be arranged: 





A Colonial Compliment 


The acceptance. and generous use of 
Silver was a Colonial Compliment. 
The birthday of George Washington 
pleasantly brings to mind the early day 
pictures of quaint Colonial Life. 
Silverware was ever prominent. The 
early colonists recognized silver as a 
sincere, appropriate and true symbol 
of friendship. Silver was always use- 
ful. 
The early designs still exist—a Colonial 
Compliment. 

Silver—the Symbol of tested Gift 
Giving—is ever evident at our store. 


Maynard, Miller & Martin 
Quality Jewelers 











Direct-by-Mail Suggestions 

Newspaper advertising can be supple- 
mented with direct mail advertising to good 
advantage. A few sales letters devoted to 
the featuring of silver will thoroughly sell 
your customers on your facilities in this di- 
rection and so insure you their permanent 
patronage in their recognition of your lead- 
ership in the silver line. You can also win 
increased sales through direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising by suggesting silver articles for 
special gift giving so winning response 
which otherwise might have drifted to other 
lines. Your sales letters, like your news- 
paper advertisements, should be used to 
suggest. 

A form sales letter along this type is 
found in the example following. The letter 
in inviting response does not merely describe 





(Continued on page 405) 
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The Home of Nawco Watch Cases 





SECURITY 





BILLED THROUGH JOBBERS ONLY 


North American Watch Co. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Eastern Office Western Office 
15 Maiden Lane, New York 31 North State St., Chicago 
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Selling by the Power of Suggestion 


A Valentine’s Day Display—Easter and Show Window Opportunities. 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 
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The St. Valentine’s Windows 

T. VALENTINE’S day, with its 
S national interest, with its social func- 
tions and its gift-giving propensities, is an 
event that the jeweler should make much 
of, much more of than he usually does, 

The younger set will always look for- 
ward to this time as a favorable oppor- 
tunity to offer a love token. It is this fact 
that makes this such a possibility for the 
jeweler. Instead of letting the lover “say 
it with flowers,” or with a valentine, let 
us urge him to “say 
it. with gifts that 
last,” for “there is 
nothing that will 
reach the heart of a 
maid like a piece of 
jewelry.” 

It isa well-known 
fact that very little 
comes to the jeweler 
who sits down and 
waits for it in these 
strenuous days of 
1921. There are too 
many live, up-to-date 
jewelers out after 
the coin. If we want 
a thing we must 
fight for it, more so 
now than in the cave 
days of old. Our 
methods are perhaps a little more refined, 
though not often less cruel. At any rate, 
the jeweler has a chance: to-secure more 
business if he wants to make a little 
effort to do so. 

The St. Valentine’s emotional atmosphere 
must be provided if the youth who is 
wrapped up in that atmosphere is to be 
reached. This atmosphere can easily and 
quickly be supplied .by.a little inexpensive 
decoration in the windows, in the advertis- 
ing and in the interior of the store. 

In Fig. 1, a very easily constructed win- 
dow display for St. Valegtine’s day is 
shown. The first thing to ae to build 
a frieze to place around the upper portion 


great 










































































of the window. This can be made of boards 
or wall board. Crepe paper, with a printed 
design very suitable for this purpose, can 
also be used without any further trouble 
than to fasten it around the window near 
the top. The one illustrated is made of 


strips of cardboard, with red hearts pasted 
at regular intervals as shown. 

The central heart will take the most time 
to prepare, but is worth it. 
the nature of a valentine. 
or wall board is first to be made. 


It is partly in 
A frame of wood 


Silk is 








FIG. 1 


then puffed on this. If white is used for 
this purpose, the hearts should be made of 
red cardboard and pinned in place. If 
some other color is selected a harmonious 
colored: heart can be used, although red 
hearts are the favorites. 

When the frame, or outline of the heart, 
is completed it will be but the matter of 
a few minutes to make a lattice of silk 
ribbons, or some other material. It will 
perhaps be necessary to have a backing for 
this so as to make the lattice show up 
plainly and effectively. 

At each side of this 
decoration is shown. 
pierced with Cupid’s dart. This can be 
made by cutting it out of cardboard, 
strengthening the dart with a thin strip 
at the back, gluing it to place. The other 
hearts are cut out of heavy cardboard or 
wall board. 

This setting offers some good opportun- 
ities for displays of merchandise. On each 
of the pendant hearts some article suitable 
for a gift may be shown, with the price. 

A number of appropriate little gifts at 
very popular prices should be displayed. 
Good taste and sense in selecting must be 
exercised. If desired, a brief message could 
also be lettered on the heart, or on a heart- 
shaped card to he attached. These messages 
should be brief, and typical of the event for 


another symbolic 
This is a_ heart 


which the display is made, such as the fol- 
lowing: 
“The heart will cherish this.”” 


“This will reach. the heart.” 
“A gift from one heart to another.” 


Another very attractive setting is shown 
in Fig. 2, The Kewpie has been used in 
many displays of this character, but will 
always be suitable because of the shy, quaint 
expression and poise of the figure. A 
Kewpie can be drawn on a heart in out- 
line and fastened to a 
panel and set up in 
the display as shown. 
A better and more at- 
tractive way to make 
this decoration will 
be to procure a large 
Kewpie figure and cut 








out of the heart an 
opening that will al- 
low the Kewpie to 
rest about one-fourth 
or ome-third of: the 
way in it. This should 
then be fastened in 
place from the back. 
The heart is then 
ready to hang in front 
of the panel, or to be 
attached to it. 

Where panels . are 
used in the decorations pilasters are also 
usable. At the outside of the illustration 
will be seen a pilaster having a heart, dart- 
pierced, attached so as to extend partly 
beyond the top. This plaster decoration 
can be used in many other settings. 

If the jeweler will employ unusual 
methods to reach the buyer’s pockets he 
will find that they open most readily in 
response to novel appeals. A novel deco- 
ration is shown in Fig. 3. Here again 
we have a setting that, while attractive, can 
be made at little cost, and indeed, with the 
expenditure of but little time. A wooden 
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Whe Pomt of 
Penal Perfection 


Magazine 


contains 
six leads, 
convenient 
and ready 
for use 


eighteen 
inches of 
lead 
Sterling Silver. Gold Filled, 10Kt and 14Kt Green Gold altogether 


‘“‘MABIE TODD” finish and workmanship. Priced from $2.50 to $25.00 (Retail) 


Mabie Jodd 6Co. 


17 MAIDEN LANE 209 So.STATE ST. 
NEw YORK clo CHICAGO 
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rod is to be used as the shaft of the dart. 
A metal rod will serve if a cardboard dart 
is cut and placed directly in front of it so 
that the rod is not seen. The head of the 
dart may be made of cardboard covered 
with gilt paper. The feathered guide may 
be made of a number of feathers or of 
fringed paper. ; 

The uprights need not be rustic, although 
that is a novel feature of this display. The 
hearts threaded on the shaft may be cut 
out of cardboard. They may be covered 
and used as display pads. 

A realistic campfire can be made by run- 
ning a red covered electric light globe to 
the place desired, and hiding it with some 
chips and shreds of colored tissue paper to 
represent flames. When lighted in a dark 
window the decoration is doubly attractive. 

‘In the iron pot a red heart may be placed 
upon which may be shown some pieces of 
jewelry. This presupposes that the pot will 
be placed where the public can look into it. 
Curiosity is an overwhelming motive for 
action. The curious will want to see into 
the pot. See that there is something worth 
while there for them to see. 

Heart-shaped display pads and _heart- 
shaped display cards and price tickets 
should be used for about a week before 
February 14. After that they should be as 
quickly discarded as possible. 

This is a gift event. Advertise gifts in 
such a way that the lover will desire them 
for his sweetheart. The jeweler who does 
that is sure to make more sales. than the 
one who is willing to take “just what comes 
along.” 








* *k * 
The Easter Display of Jewelry 


PASTER comes early this year and the 
plans for the season should be made as 
carefully as possible. They should be made 
as far in advance as possible so that decora- 
tions and advertising 
illustrations can be 
made or purchased. 

It should not be 
necessary to remind 
‘the jeweler that the 
Easter selling will be 
what he makes it. If 
all the jewelers of the 
country sit back and 
say “hard times,” or 
shrug their shoulders 
and murmur “depres- 
sion” thefe is going to 
be little merchandise 
moving in the jewelry 
line. If all get up and 
shout “Easter is here, 
buy Easter gifts as of 
old,” .there will be 
much rejoicing in the 
ranks of the jewelers. The view-point of 
the jeweler is going to affect his business 
very much. The view-point of the indivi- 
dual affects his movements, his thoughts and 
actions. Let us give him the right kind of 
a view-point. 

In passing, it might be said that the jewel- 
er who finds his sales dropping off and his 
bills payable coming due, should make the 
reatest effort of his life to force business 
% “e 
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right now. If we lie back and sigh and say, 
“Well, I guess things will be better bye-and- 
bye,” it will be bye-and-bye before the people 
will “buy and buy.” 

3usiness is usually what the merchant 
makes it. If you do not believe that just 
look around you. Some are failing to suc- 
ceed, but that has always been the case. 
Some are making good, are making money. 
They are the ones that are putting brains 
and effort into their business as well as 
capital. 

Easter demands a great deal of “church 
goods” and the jeweler presenting these in 
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the panels a much to be desired depth. 
If this is done a wall board panel of the 
shape shown should first be cut. Then 
another should be cut of the same size, and 
the outline of the frame drawn on it. Then 
it should be carefully cut out with a scroll 
saw. An ,easier way would be to use 
strips and have the seams carefully placed 
or hidden with a finish of paper or paint. 

There are a large variety of designs 
that can be used in a similar manner to 
the one shown. These can be found in il- 
lustrations of architecture, in illustrations 
of advertisements, and in fact, in many 
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the most satisfactory manner will sell the 
largest quantities. 

The Easter atmosphere is decidedly ec- 
clesiastical. Therefore it is in order to pro- 
vide the public with display settings that 
savor of ecclesiastical surroundings. Church 
architecture should be «followed to some 
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extent, at least in providing a typical Easter 
jewelry window. This can be carried to 
extremes and made a farce of, but when 
the jeweler employs the. church symbols 
properly they are an uplifting element as 
well as a suitable surrounding for the mer- 
chandise to be used in church ceremonials. 

In the background setting shown in Fig. 
1 the church architecture is suggested 
in the end panels. They are easily made 
out of wall board or boards. The most 
finished panel would be one made with a 
frame-work attached at the front to give 


places where one would hardly look for 
them. It is possible that some ‘of the ad- 
vertisers of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR are 
using designs that would be of value to 
the jeweler in making up his Easter de- 
signs. In former years this was so and it 
is probable that commercial artists will 
bring out this feature in the advertisements 
used around Easter. 

The center panel is merely suggestive of 
what may be used. The church in the dis- 
tance is intended to be shadowy, but not 
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“spooky.” Any suitable design may be 
used on this panel, or plain tinted shades 
will be equally suitable. A silk curtain 
might be employed in place of the panek 
for that matter. 

The setting shown in Fig. 2 is made 
with a Gothic arch at the top, and shows 
a cross in the upper part. This can be 
made in many ways.and should be suitable 


to the rest of the decoration. “It*is given 
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“Flere it is —ThePencil 
that 500 dealers perfected 


















































Some of the Tips _. or 
You Gave Us -. pit 


















MO — LEE — 
, I eanrcard went directly to the source of propelling pencil 
A knowledge—the trade. We sought the counsel of 500 dealers 
whose experience had brought them into close daily contact with | 
ini the public’s judgment of the limitations and advantages of auto- 
Give us a pencil of matic pencils. The results were startling. They showed that:— | 
more simple construction.” : oft 
1. There exists today a strong unsatisfied demand for a truly 
“My customers want a efficient automatic pencil. 
* . | 
= tip = will last as 2. The trade knew, almost to a man, the changes required to 
wry the rest of the produce a simple, practical article that the public would welcome 
pencil. overnight. ‘ 
‘“ ° ° ° ‘ ~ 
Business men would Our customers made it possible for Conklin experts, after 
° . . . . . . « 
like a pencil with extra months of analysis and experiment, to embody in the Conkha ‘ 
long leads.” Automatic Pencil all of the improvements the public wants. 
“Give us a pencil that In addition to the usual advantages of automatic pencils here 
returns as well as propels are nine distinctive features of the Conklin Automatic Pencil that 
the lead.” mark it as the logical leader of the field:— 
2. Conklin carries 2414 inches of lead—seven leads, each lead 3% 


will propel the lead freely 

and easily.” . Each Conklin lead will write to within 1/;6th of an inch of the end. 

. Conklin has six individual lead chambers—one chamber for each 
lead, to avoid jamming and breakage. 

. Conklin leads positively will not clog. 

. Conklin fills easily and quickly from the front. 

. Conklin has a solid one-piece tapering tip that will not loosen or 
come off; nor will it shave or cut the lead. 

. Conklin is perfectly balanced. 

. Conklin has the same built-in quality, the same simplicity and 
efficiency that for 22 years have characterized the Conklin Crescent 
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inches long. 
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puTOMAT,, Filler Fountain Pen. 
* 


Pp Wee OTe Aro Waiting for Vou 
71 LCL Automatic pencils today are fast selling, profitable merchandise. 


Uniforml ee Sdc. addi. * Millions of users of Conklin Pens will want Conklin Pencils. 
Hormy Priced ang ups ay.. « Practically everybody else is a logical prospect. There is a 


tional in Canada. Long and short models; : 
several distinctive patterns; in nickel sil- large market—a good profit—a fast turnover for you in the 


“Make a pencil that 1. Conklin both propels and returns the lead. 
| 


ver, sterling silver and rolled go. Conklin Automatic Pencil. Send in your order today. Be the 
first in your neighborhood to stock “The Pencil the Trade 
Weal Vy base stderr war we Perfected.” 
The First Self-Filling Fountain Pen 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio 
Boston, Blzke B'dg. San Francisco, Phelan B dg. Chicago, Lytton Bldg. 
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22 years ago Conklin marketed the first self-filling 
fountain pen. Today it is preferred by millions | 
| 





of people all over the world. During 1921, the 
Conklin Pen will be backed by national magazine 
advertising,*farm paper and loca! newspaper 
advertising, and a long list of dealer cooperative 
helps. Get your ful! share of fountain pen busi- 
ness by stocking the Conklin, and making full use 
of all the advertising material. 











New pleasure in writing 
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here with the suggestion that it be used 
with other panels in forming a background, 
The other panels may be plain, with this 
as the center, or two ot the pointed panels 
may be shown, one at each side of the 
window. 

The use of the Easter lily is to be com- 
mended. This is as timely and typical a 
symbol as can be selected. An artificial 
plant is far more suitable for the window 
decoration as a usual thing, but for the 
few days at Easter the real article may be 
used. 

The cross may be cut out of cardboard 
and attached flat to the panel, which is 
to be tinted to give the contrast needed. 
A cross can be made with depth and at- 
tached to the panel with even better effect. 
A Gothic pointed frame can be made and 
the opening filled in with silk curtains 
shirred closely. A Gothic window, with 
imitation leaded and stained glass can also 
be made if the jeweler wishes to give that 
much time to the work. 

The fancy panel shown in Fig. 3 is 
harder to make, but the jeweler with a 
gift for drawing and decorating can usu- 
ally make such decorations in a short space 
of time. A sign painter or an experienced 
show card writer could make a_ similar 
design to this. 

The design is not hard to delineate if it is 
first analyzed carefully. It will be found 
that the foundation of the upper part is 
a circle. A pencil attached to one end of 
a string can be made to draw as large a 
circle as desired. The decorations at the 
top are Easter lilies. An analysis of the 
base will reveal a simple arrangement of the 
circle, used singly and in combinations of 
four. 

Any other design of a similar nature 
would be just as effective in attracting at- 
tention to the window display. The designs 
offered here are given more for the purpose 
of suggesting a type of ornament to be used 
than to hold the jeweler down to the indi- 
vidual designs shown. 

A little conceit in the window display 
often attracts more attention than a care- 
fully worked out decoration that is elabor- 
ate and costly. Here is a little idea that is 
suggested by a jeweler who used it a year 
ago. He took a number of egg-shells, saw 
that they were clean and good looking. 
He then filled the space with cotton and 
covered the top of this with silk. In these 
improvised jewel cases he placed jewelry, in 
some rings, in others pins, etc. 

A larger imitation egg can easily be 
shaped by the jeweler out of plaster of 
Paris. This can be used in a similar man- 
ner. 


Some jewelers would not advise the use 
of chicks, rabbits, eggs, and similar symbols 
in the window. It is perhaps just as well 
not to go too far in using them in the dec- 
orations, but if used moderately and in a 
suitable manner there can be no fault found 
with them. 

The line of church goods should always 
be shown in an accompanying church at- 
mosphere, but ordinary gift goods can be 
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shown with eggs and chickens if desired. 
Be unusual ‘this Easter if you want un- 
usual business. 


This Device Tells the Whole Town 
That a Hold-Up Is On 





MPHERE is a device just invented by B. G. 
Kahn, of New York, which ought to 
reduce the number of hold-ups considerably. 
The storekeeper when held up steps back 
and throws up his hands in a natural man- 
ner, pressing his foot unsuspectedly upon 
the railing indicated by the arrow. He dces 
not have to flounder: arcund looking for a 
button or for the location of one of several 





BEWARE, MR. HOLD-UP MAN, OF THIS DEVICE ! 


When the Victim Throws Up Hands and Steps 
on Rail an Outside Siren Calls the Police 


buttons. The long railing is right there. This 
railing, upon pressure, by an ingenious me- 
chanical arrangement, sets off a loud siren 
located outside of the store, and at the same 
time, brings into view a sign reading “Help! 
Police !” 

The alarm remains on until a_ button 
known only to the proprietor and his clerks 
is pressed, thereby breaking the contact and 
stopping the alarm. A feature of the system 
is that it is worked by a dry battery, allow- 
ing the alarm to be ready at all times, even 
though the current of the house may be dis- 
continued or in case a blow-out or short 
circuit takes place. It is interesting to know 
that the insurance companies allow a dis- 
count to policy holders protected by the de- 
vice. 

The sign which comes into view upon 
pressing the rail, before the rail is pressed, 
may bear the words, “Repairing,” “Jewel- 
ry” or anything else adapted to the nature 
of the business. These words, by means of 
the device, automatically change to “Help! 
Police!” in case of a hold-up. 





Far off fields look green, but the man 
with a will can reap a harvest in any line 
wherever he may happen to be. Offer 
people what they want, talk quality, and de- 
liver the goods, and patronage will come. 
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Three-Minute 
Selling Talks 


Written Expressly for 
The Jewelers’ Circular 


























. today: 


Diplomacy in Selling 


66Q$OMETHING for you?” 

*“ That is heard every day, and undoubt- 
édly heads the list of foolish questions. Of 
course the customer wants “something” or 
why should he come into your store? 

Close cousin to the above is the query, 
“What kin I do for you?” If customers 
wish to reply in the same strain they would 
say: “You can’t do nothing for I.” Why 
not say, “Good morning, can I be of serv- 
ice to you?” or, “What is your pleasure 

599 

The expression (supposed to be a clinch- 
ing argument) “I wear or use that kind my- 
self,” or “I have that very same article in 
my home,” is the height of poor salesman- 
ship, for the customer is not buying to suit 
your taste, but his own. What may please 
you, may not appeal to him. 

Sure death to sales efforts is the cock- 
sure air some storekeepers assume when a 
customer enters. Their very air seems to 
say: “Now get ready to buy and buy quick- 
ly, for I have not much time to waste on 
triflers.” 

Remember you will find two sorts of cus- 
tomers—those who rely on their own 
knowledge of merchandise and those who 
depend upon the salesperson. How are 
you to recognize them? Sometimes the 
customer tells you by asking a question. 
Sometimes you find out for yourself by 
volunteering information. 

After the sale has been made and you have 
handed the customer the change, comes 
the momentary gap in the conversation, 
that lull in the bargaining sense that always 
reminds one of a ship whose engines have 
stopped and which, momentarily, seems 
without a guiding hand. Watch his face as 
you wait upon a customer and notice the 
effect of your talk and the manner in which 
you display your goods. Put yourself in 
the customer’s place and see if you would 
be satisfied with the way you have made 
the sale—B. J. M. 

Varying the Wedding Gift Display 
(THE jeweler desiring to depart from the 

conventional in the way of displaying 
wedding gift suggestions can try the fol- 
lowing method, which is designed not only 
to impel attent’on but also to remain ap- 
propriate with the purpose of the exhibit. 
In the center of the window either painted 
on a large square of cardboard or through 
the actual display of the goods themselves 
should appear the familiar “Wedding 
March.” Either above or below the notes 
representing this march should appear 
these words: 


Echoes of the Wedding March 


Surrounding the notes may appear all 
sorts of gift suggestions which will be more 
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WARDROBE TRUNK 


In stock in rawhide bound finish. Two 
locks. Space will carry either one or two 
of the two stack cases. Four drawers for 
linen, shoes, etc. Clothing space for 5 
suits, umbrella, etc. Wardrobe Trunk to 
carry telescope cases or boxes, to order. 










Regulation 
Trunks 


and 


Telescope Cases 


Descriptive Circular on Request. 





Crouch & Fitzgerald 


177 Broadway 
at Maiden Lane 


14 West 40th St. Opposite Library 
New York 





The Stock Size 


is admirably adapted for the ex- 
clusive lines of jewelry, watches 
or mountings. Packed to capa- 
city it rarely exceeds 150 Ibs. in 
weight. 





It Eliminates 
Excess Charges. 


Carrying charges of an extra per- 
sonal trunk. 


Delivery delay, as the size per- 
mits it to be carried on a taxicab. 





Carriers’ expense, as the cases 
are light and extremely com- 
fortable to carry. 


Wear, tear and tailors’ expense 
on clothing. 


It Is SAFE. 
The Cost |[s Paid for in One Trip. 


The Value of Your Line De- 
mands the Best Trunk Made. 
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ickly noticed through the added attention 
= roduced. If desired ribbons can be run 
vei the wedding march to the various 
les displayed, a plan which will prove 
display even more 
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yo in making the 
attractive. 

“Twin-Sales Week’’ 

ERTAIN church societies for young 
C people have what they call “Win-your- 
chum Week.” On this motto a wonder- 
fyl special effort is based. During the time 
each member tries in every way possible to 
influence a friend to enter the society, and 
its life and privileges. Undreamed-of op- 
portunities are, for the first time, realized 
and made use of, and undreamed-of suc- 
cess follows many of these special efforts. 
Suppose the salesman should take this 
whole-souled method and apply it to his 
daily task. Do you sell your customers 
or do you just let them buy—do they sell 
themselves? Set aside a week. Call it 
“Twin-sales week.” Do all in your power 
to make an extra sale—at least one extra 
sale—to every one of your customers. 
Your record of sales will surely climb. 

You will call to your aid your most 
charming presence, to meet all comers. No 
possible association of objects or their uses 
will escape your imagination, 

Have you ever, for a week, always sug- 
gested some associated article when you 
made a sale? Have you ever for just one 
day, without once missing? During your 
“Twin-Sales Week” nothing will escape 
your notice, and the merest shade of in- 
terest from a customer will be fanned by 
you into a buying desire. 

After you’ve worked conscientiously, for 
one week in this way, if you ever go back to 
the old one-sale-at-a-time-way you've missed 
your opportunity and your calling. 


H.H. 


Thinking of Your Clients’ Interest 


p? you ever consider yourself in the 
same relation to your customers and 
prospective customers that an attorney is 
to his clients? We hear the term “a store’s 
clientele”’ but make it a little more indi- 
vidual and think of your clients. You 
know an attorney is always looking after 
his clients’ interests. His own best inter- 
ests are always best served by making 
every possible occasion and circumstance 
and bit of knowledge serve his client. 
Suppose your clever, efficient merchan- 
dising methods have secured you price con- 
cessions, your client should profit by it. 


Suppose the market goes up or down unex- © 


pectedly. Your clients’ interest must be 
served. By satisfied clients, an attorney 
makes his reputation. It’s service that does 
it. How’s your stock of service? Your 
store may be a small place but you may 
make it renowned for service. at. 








A farmer lad was writing a letter to a 
city friend. Having no other envelope than 
avery dirty one that he had carried in his 
pocket for quite a while, he used it, but 
amexed at the end of his letter: 


“P. S—Please excuse the envelope. It 
was clean when it left my hands.” 
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Handling Credits and Collections 











Letters for Bringing In the Cash by Mail 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by W. E. 














NVESTIGATION shows that one of the 

most neglected factors in the business 
of the average merchant is the matter of 
extending credits and making prompt col- 
lections, and, yet, this matter is one of 
equal importance to the success of the busi- 
ness as any of the many other factors 
that contribute to the success of an en- 
terprise. If there is anything that ought 
to interest the merchant it is how to elimi- 
nate bad credits and how to get the money 
that is due him, but that remains charged 
on his books in spite of all his efforts to 
collect it. The unwise extension of credit 
and the failure on the part of the mer- 
chant to follow up collections systematically 
has developed in giving the credit business 
a “black eye,” when, as a matter of fact, 
the fault does not lie in credit itself, but in 
the method employed by the merchant in 
extending credit and in his failure to fol- 
low up collections. 

A large number of merchants and editors 
have been advocating the changing from a 
credit to a cash business for retail mer- 
chants. But why? Credit is the warp and 
woof of commerce. Credit is an absolute 
necessity and the moment an attempt is 
made to do business as a whole on a strictly 
cash basis. trouble results. Instead of harp- 
ing away for a change from the credit 
business to a strictly cash business, the 
need is for a more efficient method of ex- 
tending credit and for collecting accounts. 

A cash business is not the answer to 
“bad credits’—not by any means. In the 
first place, cash customers buy here, there 
and everywhere, and cannot be depended 
upon. Secondly, there are a great many 
people who will not bother with continually 
having cash on hand and would never be- 
come customers of a cash store. There 
are a number of disadvantages from the 
customer’s viewpoint in buying for cash 
that more than offset any advantages that 
are held forth by the cash merchant. On 
the other hand, the credit business has 
many advantages over the cash business 
from the merchant’s viewpoint. In the 
first place, credit appeals to a better class 
of people and usually the credit store gets 
a better class of trade than the strictly 
cash store. 

Furthermore, credit» account is the cus- 
tomer’s hond to your store—trade is more 
steady. Through the proper extension of 
credit the merchant may build up a much 
larger business at a less cost and in less 
time. There are but two real advantages 
to the strictly cash business. First, by sell- 
ing for cash the merchant eliminates all 
loss through bad accounts, and, secondly, by 
selling for cash the merchant either had the 
money in his cash drawer or the goods on 
his shelves. All the other advantages of a 
cash business may be had in the credit busi- 
ness if credit is properly extended. The 


cash merchant usually argues that by sell- 
ing for cash he is able to buy for cash and 
thereby buy cheaper than the credit mer- 
chant, but that is not always so. The credit 
man, if he employs the proper system of 
extending .credits and making collections, 
may buy just as cheaply as the cash mer- 
chant. On the other hand, the credit mer- 
chant is oftentimes able to build up a much 
larger business and thereby be in position 
to buy in a larger quantity and secure a 
better price by doing so. 

I personally know two merchants lo- 
cated in the same town, both doing busi- 
ness within a square of each other and 
both catering to about the same class of 
trade. One is doing a credit business, while 
the other a strictly cash business. The 
credit man is doing a business of better 
than $150,000 a year, while the cash man 
is doing around $100,000. The credit mer- 
chant’s cost of doing business is better than 
6 per cent below that of the cash merchant’s. 
Because of his greater buying power, the 
credit merchant is able to sell at prices 
equal to the cash merchant’s and often- 
times lower. However, the credit man who 
wishes to accomplish these results must 
adopt some system for extending credits, 
he should establish credit rules and then 
adhere to them. 


The merchant should make it a definite 
rule that all applicants for credit must 
call and talk to him personally. During the 
interview the merchant should develop all 
information that will enable him to know 
whether the applicant is a good credit risk. 
He will do well to learn the applicant’s 
business, his employer, his salary, the size 
of his family, whether he owns his home 
or not, how long employed by his, present 
employer, etc. .He should also require at 
least two references to whom he should go 
and verify the information he had obtained 
from the applicant. 

if the credit is extended the merchant 
should thoroughly explain to the applicant 
his credit rules and give him to understand 
that these rules must be adhered to, other- 
wise, credit will be cut off. The merchant 
will do well to set a credit limit and let the 
customer know what that limit is. It might 
be $50 for Smith, $100 for Jones and it 
might be only $15 for Brown, and so on, 
according to the man’s standing and his 
ability to pay. The merchant should also 
set a definite time for the account to be 
paid and then insist upon it being paid at 
that time. One account may run a week, 
another a month, still another six months, 
or even a year, depending upon the stand- 
ing of the applicant. No matter when the 
account is to be settled, the merchant should 
charge 8 per cent. interest on all accounts 
of 3C davs standing and the applicant 
should be told of this and should be held 
for such interest. The minute an account 
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Thousands Tell the Same Story 










Successful merchants on most all of the 
busiest streets of the nation are cashing 
bigger profits from their Kawneer Solid 
Copper Store Fronts. Many pay their 
rent from the extra sales drawn to their 
stores by their Kawneerized show win- 
dows. Some report sales increases of 
50 per cent or more. 


Let us show you how a Kawneer 
Store Front will boost your sales 
totals and profits. 


: a Pin this Coupon to Your Letterhead 
COMPANY and Mail it Today 

2008 Front Steeet. 

Niles, Michigan 


Please send me one of your 


new BOOKS OF DESIGN. 


Kawneer 


SOLID COPPER 


STORE FRONTS 
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js due the collection machinery should be 
set into motion and settlement secured as 
nickly as possible after it is due. 
It is one thing to extend credit, but quite 
another to collect all accounts promptly. 
Unless strict account 1s paid to the collect- 
£ accounts as they become due any 


ing 0! : Ssaee 
aie of extending credit will amount to 


little. : 
Now for ideas that will enable you to 


collect your accounts by mail. As soon as 
an account is due a statement should be 
mailed to call the customer’s attention to 
the fact that you wish settlement. If the 
account is not settled within 30 days an- 
other statement should be mailed, accom- 
panying the statement with a short letter 
urging prompt attention. 

The merchant should follow up all due 
accounts by mail, urging politely, but firmly, 
the settlement of the account. The letters 
given here have all been used and have 
proven successful in bringing in the money. 
The intervals at which the merchant should 
send letters may vary from 10 to 30 days. 
He must use his own judgment. As to 
which letter he shall use, no one can tell 
you which one—here again you must pick 
the one which you feel fits your case. 


No. 1 








Dear Sir: 

Just a reminder that your account 
will be due This notice 
is not a dun, It is sent merely to 
call the matter to your attention. 

Yours truly, 


No. 2 
Dear Sir: 

You will note from the enclosed 
Statement that you have overlooked 
vour bili of $—- with us. We 
rely upon the good will of our cus- 
tomers to repair these little oversights 
on being reminded of them, and will 
look forward to your prompt remit- 
tance. 





Yours very respectfully, 


No. 3 
Dear Sir: 

A small balance of $—————— 
against you appears to have been 
overlooked by cither you or us, as it 
has been standing some little time. 
As the size of the account is not 
likely to inconvenience you when 
brought to vour attention, we assume 
its non-payment must be due to an 
oversight on our part, rather than one 
on yours. The present reminder will 
doubtless bring the entire matter to 
your recollection, and your prompt 
remittance justify our confidence in 
your desire to allow nothing to stand 
against you. Every evidence points 
to the high regard in which you hold 
your credit standing, and it ts with 
confidence that we expect your early 
reply, 


Yours very truly, 


No. 4 
Dear Sir: 
The fact that we have no reply to 
our recent statements regarding your 
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account forces us to believe that they 
have been overlooked. Or have you 
some particular reason for delaying 
payment? As you will note, this ac- 
count is considerably past due, and 
whatever the reason may be, we 
would request that you advise us just 
as soon as possible that we may know 
definitely what to depend upon. 
Yours very truly, 


No. 5 
Dear Sir: 

We are at a loss to understand why 
we have had no response to the vari- 
ous letters we have written you re- 
garding your account of $—————. 
It has been our endeavor to show the 
importance of your attending to this 
matter. You will appreciate that your 
neglect of this account and your fail- 
ure to make any satisfactory explana- 
tion will inevitably reflect on your 
credit standing. Will you not give 
this matter your immediate attention, 
sending us a remittance that will 
cover at least a part of the account 
if you are unable to make the entire 
payment at this time? 

Expecting to hear from vou 
promptly, I am , 

Yours very truly, 


No. 6 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is a statement of your ac- 
count of $———— due on ————. 
Don’t bother to explain about it. We 
realise how easy it is to overlook 
these matters. Just mail a check or 
drop into the store if you are out our 
way within a day or two. 

Yours respectfully, 


No. 7 
Dear Sir: 

Frankly we expected payment of 
your account of $———— before this. 
We feel that something must be 
wrong. Won't you send us a check 
for the amount, or if you find you 
cannot mect it just now drop into the 
office and tell us about it? We don’t 
want to be harsh about this matter; 
we hardly believe there is any need 
to be. So just let us hear from you 
so that there will be no misunder- 
standing. 

Yours truly, 


No. 8 
Dear Sir: 

Your account is running consider- 
ably behind, and we feel that a 
frank talk between us will develop 
some feasible method for taking care 
of it without the slightest hardship 
for you. You will be expected to 
comply with this request, and we will 
look forward to seeing you without 
fail tomorrow. 

Respectfully yours, 


No. 9 
Dear Sir: 

Instead of tossing this aside for 
“tomorrow,” or junketing tt alto- 
gether, just stop this time and con- 
sider US for a moment. We don’t 
like to write dunning letters a whit 
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better than you like to get them, but 
you sce you have a little of our 
money—$————-._ Off course, that 
isn’t much and you expect to pay tt, 
but we must have it NOW. Let’s 
square this thing up NOW, Don’t 
read another letter until you have 
wrapped your check up in this one 
and mailed it back to us in the en- 
closed addressed envelope. That isn’t 
unreasonable, is it? 
Yours very truly, 


No. 10 
Dear Sir: ; 

We have carried your account for 
several months, relying upon your 
honesty of intention. In the absence 
of payment we will have strong 
grounds for doubting your perfect 
good faith, and the loss of ths feel- 
ing should be worth much more than 
$——-———, the amount you owe us. 
Some evidence of your good faith 
should be forthcoming immediately. 
We think a little consideration will 
convince you of this. 

Yours truly, 


No. 11 
Dear Sir: 

Any further neglect of your bill of 
$— is bound to be costly in 
your own loss of self-respect. The 
sum involved is small, but the. prin- 
ciple at stake is one of serious import 
to you. It is impossible to confine the 
knowledge of delinquent indebtedness 
to an oversight, in face of the con- 
tinued neglect. You owe it to your- 
self to allow no further delay. A 
moment's thought will convince you 
of the immediate necessity of prompt 
payment, which we will expect to re- 
ceive from you tomorrow. 

Yours truly, 


No. 12 








Dear Sir: 

Our attorney has been instructed to 
have the courts issue a summons 
against you, unless your bill of 
$———— is paid before ——————. 
As there is not the slightest defense 
you can plead to this action, a judg- 
ment against you ts inevitable. Fol- 
lowing the judgment an execution 
may issue or a garnishment be served 
at any time. In either event extra 
costs above the expense of the judg- 
ment, will accrue, all of which must 
be paid before the judgment can be 
satisfied. 

Such a judgment hanging over you 
becomes a matter of public record, 
the effect of which is likely to cost 
you more than the actual sum in- 
volved. You certainly can afford to 
make any sacrifice to prevent such a 
result. By calling immediately you 
can arrange a settlement that will 
avoid any drastic measures on our 
part. 

Yours truly, 





“Ever try enny of our fresh boiled aigs, 


. 
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SAth-4.50 -0012 
The history of the day’s business | =2'-999 =3915 
SDon-375 0015 


Every time a sale is recorded on an up-to-date National RA #-4.08 -0016 
Cash Register, a complete record of the sale is printed RE *-0.75 -0017 
on a strip of paper inside of the register. RO &-1 00 -0018 
This strip of paper is called the detail-strip. 3 th 7 seas 
It shows how much business is done during certain hours, RD *-0.47 -0021 
or during the proprietor’s absence. RAx-1.25 - 0022 














It cannot: be removed or changed without the proprietor’s : 
knowledge. ‘ This is a section of 
; the detail-strip. For each 
transaction it shows (1) 


It prevents the cash drawer being opened without a perma- ale a: ees eae 


nent record being made. was issued, (2) the initial 

a : c of the clerk, (3) the kind 

_ At the end of the day, the proprietor takes the detail-strip of transaction, (4) the 

out of the register and files it away. amount, and (5) the 
number. 

It gives him a permanent, unchangeable history of each Let our representative 


show you how it will help 


° ; 
day's business. 
you make more money. 


The detail-strip is only one of the many features which 
make up-to-date National Cash Registers a business 


necessity. 


We make cash registers for every line of business. Priced $75 and up. 


NATION AL 


CASH REGISTER CoO. 


DAYTON. OHIO. 
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Storekeeping Department. 
Or 
Be a Self-Starter 














HERE are some people who go on being 
T subordinates all their lives. They start 
out as a clerk or an employe under the 
direction of someone else, and they always 
expect to be cranked up for action by the 

rson above them. They lack initiative 
and the courage to begin things themselves. 
As a result, they stay right where they 
begin, for they never learn to be. self- 

rs. 

a is another type of individual who 
only works under pressure. The boss must 
be around, or debts must be pressing, or 
somebody pushing, or they take it easy. 
Even if these individuals are at the head 
of a business, they belong to the class which 
must be cranked. They are not self-starters 
and they never achieve very much in the 
way of speed, energy or prestige. 

Almost everyone has some duties or tasks 
which he dislikes to do. On these he has 
to be cranked up and he is very likely to 

‘ slight these tasks, unless there is someone 
to do the cranking. 

Demand the best of yourself and of 
others. The minute you allow your stand- 
ard to deteriorate, you are headed in the 
wrong direction, for the work will be done 
in a slovenly manher, and sooner or later 
you will be satisfied with second class 
standards all along the line. Be satisfied 
with nothing but the best—and be a self- 
starter ! 

“ *& se 


None of us can travel very far without 
faith. We must have faith in ourselves, for 
if we do not, we will be constantly kow- 
towing to everybody else and taking it for 
granted that we cannot accomplish what 
others can. 

Now it is true that some people have a 
larger mentality than others, but it is even 
truer that very few of us use more than 50 
per cent of such mentality as we do have, 
and very few of us use all of it to good 
advantage. So we lose from 50 to 60 per 
cent of our working capital in nine cases 
out of ten, 

This is a heavy loss. If you and I keep 
our health up to par, cultivate what ability 
we have, and use our time and effort to 
good purpose, we can pretty nearly head 
the Line of March. Don’t you doubt it. 
Have faith in yourself. You do not need 
to blow and brag about what you can do. 
Let your actions and the record of your 
work be their own spokesman. But have 
faith in yourself. 

Next, have faith in the policy of your 
firm. If you haven’t, either get a new firm 
or see to it that the policy is changed. 
What is the sense of putting in your time 
and work on something in which you do 
not believe—in which you have no faith. 
Don’t drift. That never gets a man any- 
where. Know what you want to do, have 
faith that it is possible, and your method 
of going after it is right, and then keep 
traveling. 

The story is told of a great French as- 
tronomer, Arago, who when he was a young 
fellow, was utterly discouraged about his 
future. He was working in a book bindery 
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and he saw no future in this and no chance 
to make it a stepping-stone to what he de- 
sired. He was about to give up, when all 
at once his eyes caught these words on a 
piece of paper which he was handling. These 
were the words: “Go on, sir, go on! The 
difficulties you meet will resolve them- 
selves as you advance.” 

It seemed to him as though he had re- 
ceived a direct message and he took new 
courage and pressed on. Whenever he was 
inclined to doubt that he was getting ahead, 
he would repeat these words to himself, 
and he never lost his determination to be 
one of the world’s greatest astronomers. 

Don’t wait for some golden opportunity, 
but go on from where you are. Have faith 
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you must plan to do something different— 
something which will mark you as a man 
of shrewd business judgment, foresight and 
energy. I 

If you offer goods or service which no 
one else offers, the people must come to 
you, for they can get these things nowhere 
else. 

Don’t be satisfied just to do what the 
other fellow has done in the same old way. 
Be different in a manner which will com- 
mand attention and bring business. By 
making your business different, you can get 
a stronger hold upon your trade than the 
other fellow. 

Remember nothing is so good that it 
cannot be improved! Your skill should be 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION OF JEWELRY WELL DISPLAYED BY MAX REITER & Co., 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


in your future. Let your life adjust your 
faith, so that you have reason to expect 
that this year’s business will be better than 
the last. Keep your eye on the goal ahead. 
Look beyond the boundaries of the present 
and make plans for bigger things yet. Do 
not plunge, but have faith in safe, sound 
management and your. own ability to press 
on. “Go on, sir, go on!” 


* * * 


You are in business and perhaps you 
have rather prided yourself that what you 
are doing is along the usual accepted lines. 
Perhaps it is—that may be the trouble with 
it. Maybe you are too well satisfied with 
being like every other pea in the pod. 

Why not be different? Is there nothing 
about your affairs which cannot be im- 
proved; is there no unreaped corner of the 
field about you which you could go after; 
is there no opportunity for service of which 
others have failed to take advantage? Why, 
if you are to be outstanding in your success, 


shown in discovering just where that par- 
ticular place is. I cannot tell you. Per- 
haps no one can tell you, but locate it and. 
then make use of the discovery. 

Make your business different—and make 
that difference count! 





Display That Pleased the Kiddies 





ERE’S a window display that brought 

plenty of business. Max Reiter & Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., devised it-and sent the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“The accompanying picture of our Christ- 
mas window display has brought us won- 
derful results, as it stopped the kiddies and 
incidentally made the older people stop. It 
was one of our most successful Christmas 
displays that we have had. 

“Santa Claus had a bag full of small toys; 
and around the base of the Christmas tree 
a lot of toys were strewn.” 
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~-RUECKERT SALES SERVICE 


FOR JEWELRY—SILVERWARE—WATCHES—OPTICAL GOODS 
SALESMEN’S TRAVELING EQUIPMENT 


TELESCOPE CASES 

TWO STACK CASES 
UTILITY FOLDERS 
CIGARETTE CASE TRAYS 
BRACELET TRAYS 
BRACELET WATCH TRAYS 
WATCH TRAYS 

BUCKLE TRAYS 

EMBLEM TRAYS 

KNIFE TRAYS 

RING TRAYS 





“THE FABER” 
JEWELRY AND WARDROBE TRUNK 


AGENTS FOR 


“FABER UTICA” 


BAR PIN TRAYS 

BROOCH TRAYS 
PENDANT TRAYS 

SCARF PIN TRAYS 

LINK BUTTON TRAYS 
LORGNETTE TRAYS 
EYEGLASS FOLDERS 
CHAIN ROLLS 
SILVERWARE ROLLS 
PEARL NECKLACE ROLLS 


“STACK CLIMAX” TRAYS 
(FOR CARD JEWELRY) 


TRUNKS 


Bueckert Manufacturing Company 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
717 MARKET STREET 





Previdence, R. I. 








Vi t Collapsible en 
Ic or Fountain 

—the utmost in refined taste, exquisite 
workmanship and_ uriting efficiency. 

A practical necessity of such beautiful de- 
sign as to appeal instantly and universally to 
a select trade. ; ; 

Suitable as a token, gift or favor for wed- 
ding, birthday, anniversary, party or com- 
mencement. Makes an attractive prize or 
desirable trophy. 

Telescopes to 4 in. Extends to 6 in. Large ink 

capacity, self-filling, positively non-leakable. 

Retails—Gold Rolled or Sterling Silver, Twelve 

Dollars. Solid Gold, Forty-two Dollars. 
Attractive selling plan and Catalog of com- 
plete line sent on request. 


U. S. Victor Fountain Pen Co. 
109 Lafayette Street New York City 
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February 2, 1924 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
9-13 MAIDEN LANE 
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DVERTISING 

















Practical Publicity for the Retailer. 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Robert Francis Nattan. 

















Why Turn 


Off the Advertising Steam 


When Business Needs Warming Up? 


|! is a gre 
immediatel 


at mistake to stop advertising 
y after the holiday rush. The 


modern enterprising jeweler has his plans 
’ 


laid out for January, 
February and March 
just as well as he has 
for October, November 
and December. 

One jeweler in the 
State of Nebraska 
prought the percentage 
of his gross sales up to 
10 per cent in February 
by a pre-inventory sale 
which he advertised 
vigorously and cleverly. 
Advertising, im tact, 18 
distributing sales more 
















merchandise and the wholesaler and re- 
tailer distribute it. 

Novelties have a place in the enterprising 
jeweler’s stock for many of these selling 
events that come throughout the year. They 
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displayed in the show window. One jeweler 
shows very neat plush boxes designed to 
hold individual rings. The rings contain 
the birthstone for the month. A neat card 
bearing a suitable inscription is placed 
alongside the box. Some of these inscrip- 
tions might read as follows: 


A Master-Made Ring 
Set with Amethysts 
February's Birthstone 


Another is: 


She'll Like This Ring— 
March’s Birthstone— 
The Aquamarine 

The jeweler must use his imagination in 
selling just as the department store’s ad- 
vertising manager. Selling requires sug- 
gestive power and this demands imagination 
in business and advertising. 


A Good Publicity Man 
Can Build Good Will 


The Cady & Olmstead 
jewelry Co, Kansas 











DISPLAYS GEMS ON ‘VAUDEVILLE STAGE 
WEARING JEWELS IS A 
$100,000 COSTUME IS 


CHANGED DAILY BY 
STAR AT ORPHEUM 


+| Special Police Guard Grace 





By 





"4 
TP it 
/ d 
# 3 < 
» : 

: 


RT WITH K. C. GIRL 


City, Mo., knows how to 
get 100 per cent from its 
publicity efforts. Other 
jewelers might take a 
lesson from this enter- 
prising firm. It is not 
enough to do something 
well—you should be able 
to let others know that 
you do it well. 






at there Nelson; Cady & Olmstead 
evenly throughout the Bi Furnish Stones. The above mentioned 
j j = . - Graca Ne son, | ransas City vaude- : 
year for the retail jewel mr img | ille"atar,, who ig st_the Orpheum concern recently received 
er, as was evidenced ten inight wearing a« distinctive set of the order to make a 
rH 24. 1} occasto 


by the table compiled 
by the writer and re- 
ported in the issue of 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
of September 17, 1920. 
It is no longer neces- 
sary to do two-thirds 
of one’s jewelry busi- 
ness in a single month. 
Some jewelers do a 
business in the month 










Het a 




















throw 


mn. 
t : The jewels are valued at from $50, 
Nt feels =} 900 to $100,000 and were furnished b 
[| the Cady & Olmstead Jewelry company 


z 
62 
= 
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styles in cutting and mounting. While 
| Mish Nelson Was in 
| week in the diamond shop of the Cady 
;& Olmstead Jewelry company, 
| magnificent poise auggested to Todd 
Woodbury, jewel expert. the plan of 
offering’ a special set of jewels for 
each night durin 
hera The pieces. ware designed and 
tech Ai 


are of the Jatest 
Kansas City last 


her 


engagement 





signs. 


by Miss Nelson. 


resent. exclusive 


It is said by jewel experts that Miss 
Nelson can with propriety wear a 
numbor and size of jewels that would 
dazzie the ordinary dramatte artist. 

The jewels worn are .of .edreful se- 
lection to tasure perfect harmony of} 
color and setting to match gowns worn, 


ry. rd 0a 
and expensive de- 
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crown of gold and 
jewels, at a cost of $100,- 
000, for the statue of our 
Lady of Perpetual Help 
in the Redemptorist 
Church, in Kansas City. 
The fund came from the 
parishioners. Several 
members of the parish 
dedicated money, jewels 
and other things of value 





ber of 24 or diamonds and napphires.y The jewels that might | 
of December of <4 © iamao end at might be used for 


25 per cent. and the re- 
maining 76 or 75 per 












ing more than 


Included a bracelet of 
sapphires, set In platinum, valued at) 
$2,000: an emerald cut diamond, wetgh- | 


20000; one square cut 
Platinmm bracclet, ve@lued at $8,000; a, 


ning carats, valued at/ 
diamond and 


making the crown. The 
base is of the purest gold 


set caljbre diamond and sapphire bar, 
pin, value@.at $12.9, ap a 7.000 
ring to metcn. The Jewels totalled : ‘ . 
more vee 666,000: la. Valuation Miss Grace Nelson, the Kansas City girl appearing this week at the 


4 sore | Orpheum, photographed with her diamonds. and precious stones val it! 
if, Tiesday night Mise Nelson wort ' valued a' 

emeralts "and platinum. The set will) $65,000. he jewels were designed and ‘executed by the Cady & Olmstead! 
include 4 pendant containing the larg- | company. { 
est emerald in the Uifited States, on! The bar pin alone is valued at $20,000, 





Photograph by Wade Meu 1. of The Post Staff. 


and will be studded with 
about 350 precious stones. 


A fine Jager diamond 








cent. is distributed 
throughout the remain- 
ing 11 months. In other 





‘There are three large Yager 





words, a more constant 
demand for jewelry can 
be created by intelli- 
gent, properly directed 
advertising. 

The number of sell- 
ing events that come 
throughout the year are 
very numerous and 
offer opportunities to 
the jeweler just as they 
do to the department 
store. February has 
Lincoln’s Day, Valen- 
tine’s Day and Wash- 
ington’s Day. Suitable 
merchandise for these occasions will 
stimulate business. The business chan- 
nels can be kept open by the co-operation 
of manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer. 
The manufacturer supplies the timely 





also -wear 
ret with two 
vaiued at $6,500. 
pin will also be 










hes | Vaudeville star, 





fectly matched 
00 










It} autor, 
» 1 $7,000 « 





Pearls and platinum will be worn 
JAN. 1) wednesday night 
|strand containing 8% perfectly matched) 2 
. fon iattan. | Deane valued at $25,000 will adorn the,! 


Miss Nelson plans to wear only 
-|monds and platinum Saturda 
re|She will wear 
910.000 diamond bar 

a 


HOW 


| 
_ |which the value ts not “placed, because | diamonds set caljbre in Oriental sapphires and stadded with 250 onaiter| 
Y-Jof tts unusual sis# and rarity. She will| dlamands. | 
& square cut emerald ring| he 


tT 
r shape diamonds. | 
n $1,209 emerald bar | pended from the. 
worn 


throat by a silken cord. 






pearl tassel, the latest jewel creation, is set off in diamonds sus-| 
The tassel is valued at $3,500. ! 
| The four bracelets and three djamond rings complete Miss Nelson's, 
jewel wardrotie. The bracelets are priced ut from $7,000 to $15,000 each. | 





weighing more than 10 
carats will be placed in 
the highest point of the 
























A remarkable peart| The rings, all diamonds, are equal to a kingw ransom, crown. In the setting 
be Briere ere OR RACE OF on el cuuaceiios: Gears Guan ceesencinna rill be diz d i 
henetnee See Oars heatel ular jewels: have not been de- tributed throwaheut. the theater se ws hic diamonds, rubies, 
at all entrances to protect the jewels . 
sapphires, pearls and 
nearly ava valvencad other precious’ stones. 








y 
a $10,000 dia 


SECURED AN 
OF PROFITABLE PUBLICITY THROUGH A WELL KNOWN ACTRESS 


A WESTERN JEWELER 


bring people into the store and cause them 
to buy more expensive and more staple mer- 
chandise. 

The birthstone for the months should 
never be forgotten. It should always be 


ABUNDANCE 


The smailest stone used 
weighs \% of a carat. 
The crown will not be 
thoroughly completed for 
several months, as the 
work required is delicate 
and exacting. The cere- 
mony of the crowning 
will occur in May or 
June and will be a repetition of a simi- 
lar ceremony at Rome over 50 years ago 
when the original painting was crowned by 
the Dean of the Chapters of St. Peters. 
The first model of the crown was photo- 
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“CLOCKS OF QUALITY” 
Our 1921 lines of 
MANTEL AND WALL CHIME CLOCKS 


A | UNGHANS MANTEL STRIKE CLOCKS 


NICKEL AND NOVELTY CLOCKS 
are now on exhibit in our showrooms, also a complete line of 


CUCKOO CLOCKS 


DOX LEATHER FOLDING CLOCKS 
BOUDOIR ENAMEL CLOCKS 


CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS MAILED ON APPLICATION 


SOLE AGENTS OF JUNGHANS CLOCK FACTORIES FOR THE U. S. A. 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & SCHIMMEL 


90 Maiden Lane NEW YORK 
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ALBERT HALPRIN CO., Ine. 
MAKERS OF FINE RINGS IMPORTERS SYNTHETIC STONES 


47-49 Maiden Lane New York 





TRADE MARK 
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Arrow Manufacturing Co. 


77-89 Wooster St. New York City 


Manufacturers of Better Grades of 


JEWELRY BOXES—DISPLAYS—-TRAVELERS’ TRAYS 


Made for all Articles of Jewelry. 


Stock Numbers:— 


No. 100 to hold 16 Convertible Watch No. 104 to hold 30 Belt Buckles. 


ns os Bracelets. “104% to hold 24 Belt Buckles and 1 
a — ~*~ 2 #5 — * haan —- Belt. ues 12 
. * 103 to hold 1 ibbo: tche ** 105 to hold 18 Gents’ Watc 1 
All Trays Have Reinforced * “oith Grooves). a P —_— a cil 
** 103% to hold 20 Ribbon Watches * 106 to hold 15 Gents’ atches 
Metal Corners . (20 Individual Pads). Ligne. 
Also far Lockets, Links, Scarf Pins, etc. “107. to hold 10 Sautoir Watches 
(10 Individual Pads). 



































Retail Advertising Department. 
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aphed and illustrated in a number of daily 
spapers and Catholic periodicals through 
oP cetgnlee of the jewelry concern, which 
e crotied as the designer and maker in 
aod instance. af ; 

The remarkable publicity campaign con- 
ducted some time ago under the direction 
f Tod Woodbury when his firm masts the 
va 1! known $10,000 Pershing swo.., will 
Fy remembered in this connection with in- 
re Woodbury, of this firm, is always de- 
yising some original publicity stunt. One 
of his latest is shown in the reproduction 
of an article which recently appeared in a 
Kansas City newspaper. Every one takes 
delight in reading about the jewel-decked 
goddesses of the footlights and here is Grace 
Nelson, who, by the way, is a real 24 Kt. 
Kansas City girl herself, wearing $65,000 
worth of jewelry designed and made by 
the Cady & Olmstead Co., the publicity 
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GRACE NELSON 


THE AMERICAN-MADE PRIMA DONNA . 
1 


= 
A SHORT PROGRAM OF SONGS 
Earle Browne at the Piano 
Mine Nelson's te Designed by 
Cady & Olmstead Jewelry Company 
1009 Walact Street 


FUND ULAUULA ULLAL UMD IOUT 


THE JEWELER’S NAME ALSO APPEARED IN THE 
THEATRE PROGRAM 
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man announcing that the actress wears a 
different set of jewels each night that she 
appears at the local theatre. The jewels 
were all selected with great care in order 
to harmonize with the actress’ magnificent 
gowns. 

Here’s a paragraph from a well-known 
theatrical paper : 

“During her week here Miss Nelson will 
change her gems each night. Monday night 
she will wear sapphires and diamonds; 
Tuesday, emeralds; Wednesday, pearls, one 
strand costing $18,000; and Saturday night, 
diamonds, one ring $15,000—one bracelet 
$7,750, another bracelet $10,000, and a dia- 
mond bar pin $10,000. Miss Nelson will 
wear $350,000 worth of Cady & Olmstead 
jewels during the week, and a cordon of 
secret service men will be on guard all 
week,” 

The jeweler’s name also appeared on the 
program of local theatres just under the 
name of the actress. 


A Whole Eight Page Newspaper Form 
Devoted to This Jeweler’s Advertising 
Lawrence Bros., Galesburg, IIl., pub- 

lished a whole eight page newspaper form 

advertising jewelry and kindred lines. A 

strong effort is made to impress upon read- 


ers that this should be a jewelry Christmas. 


Several pages feature standard brands of 
silverware, cut glass, clocks, white ivory, 
etc. One page is entitled “Suggestions for 
Christmas.” Here are offered gifts for 
ladies, gifts for men, gifts for children, gifts 
of silverware, gifts of cut glass, useful gifts 
for the home, gifts of toilet ware, etc. An- 
other page contains “Interesting Informa- 
tion” including a list of precious stones and 
where found, birth-month stones and their 
meaning, wedding anniversaries, -birth- 
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month flowers, fixed and movable feasts and 
the language of precious stones. “Quality, 
price and service is our motto” is the slogan 
adopted by the firm. This jewelry store 
was illustrated in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
some time ago. An excellent half-tone re- 
production of the store is used in the center 
of the first page of this large advertisement. 
Full Pages in Color 

A goodly number of full pages were noted 
in the newspapers during the holiday sea- 
son by retail jewelers. The advertisement 
entitled “Levy’s Message to Christmas Buy- 
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see what is probably the largest single ad- 
vertisement of a jewelry store. 


“We believe that any house that has faith 


enough in newspaper advertising to use this 


amount of space in one issue is worthy of 
editorial comment. 

“Sol Levy has built up a wonderful busi— 
ness in Buffalo within the past 12 years and’ 
is the only jeweler who uses the newspapers 
52 weeks every year. When he started his 
advertising, about eight inches was his limit 
but as he gradually learned the value of 
newspaper advertising he spent more and 

















Fancy prong mounting, set with one 
diamon $50. 


Octagon shape Green Gold, mounting, 
platinum top, with diamond in cen- 
te 


Blue Sapphire and Diamond in fancy 
gold mounting -.....-..-..-.-- $40. 
Plain Gold mountings, single stone, $40.00 

Ping Turmeline and Diamond in Green 
Gold and platinum mounting--...$35.00 


Fancy mounting, gold and mae Make her dreams come true. 


with one diamond ...-........- 


Sparkling Aquamarine in white gold 


h 4 nce Bro: 
pS: 5 ag alae $25,00 from Lawrence Bros. 


Many new designs in green, white 
and yellow gold, set with semi- 
precious stones...$25.00 down to $2.50 








ome | DIAMOND DEPARTMENT Ux... 
‘ ? ; , A 
aman First, we always carry Quality Diamonds. Every Diamond purchased by us is examined by Washo. 
Sautoir our diamond experts before we purchase it. Our Diamond stock exceeds other stocks, be- ¥ 
Watch cause it has the distinction of being the only Diamond stock that has only one quality—and pag ang nee © - 
$ 500.00 that is clear, white, perfect and perfect cut. We carry no cheap diamonds in stock. The size of ( ¥ 
stone that you purchase from us, is regulated by what you pay. Our $50.00 Diamond Ring is the $1600.00 
same quality as the ones we sell you for $1,000. 
Scarf Pins Bar Pins 
All Platinum filligree mounting with All platinum bar, 7 diamonds. -_.$350.00 
four Diamonds -.......------- $125.00 14 Kt. Green gold and platinum filli- 
14 Kt. Green Gold, platinum top mount- gree bar with one diamond__..- $91.00 
ing, with one diamond --------.' $50.00 14 Kec ‘ 
Green gold bar. one diamend 





DIAMONDS 


Every REAL woman, young and un- 
certain, dreams of possessing a beautiful diamond ring purchased 


If you're looking for perfect diamonds, se- 
lect it from us. Prices $25.00, $50.00, $75.00, $100.00, $125.00, 
$150.00, $200.00, $500.00 $1,000.00 and up to $1,500.00. 

The beautiful color and brilliancy of our diamonds is superb, 
and will be displayed to you in our daylight display room. 














in center and square sapphire at 
CNRS OR sconces $65.00 
Green gold bar set with 22 genuine 
pearls and one blue saphire_....$49.00 
Fancy Green and White gold bar, set 
with one diamond -........-... $29.75 
Plain gold bar pins and Sterling bars 
set with brilliants_.$20.00 down to $2.00 





We now carry in stock the largest 
line of high class Platinum Jewelry 
ever carried in Galesburg, and invite 
your inspection of same. 











The largest stock carried in Central Illinois. 


SOLID GOLD RING DEPARTMENT 


Wedding Rings, in all sizes in either gold, white gold or platinum, $5.00 up to $350.00 
set with diamonds. Emblem Rings of every make. 





SP 


Garnet Set Rings, 
$10.00 and $20.00 
Many styles 


Se 


Ruby Rings, all 
styles and prices 


$6.00 and up to 
$50.00. Fifty dif- 


lect from in Cameos. 




















White and Golden | 32nd Degree K. of Eastern Star 
Saphires, $15.00 up Masonic $7.00 te $7.00 to 
to $35.00. $25 and up $35.00 $15.00 























Platinum ( 9 dias) ......... $165.00 
00 Platinum (6 dias) ... .....- $140.00 


14k Bridal Rose (regular gold) $10.00 
14k Bridal Rose (green gold) ..$16.00 
18k Bridal Rose (green gold) ..$12.00 
$80.00 19k Bridal Rose (white gold) $12.00 
Platinum (18 dias) ........' $250.00 Platinum ..................1 $78.00 


We Carry All Sizes in the Latest Wedding and Engagement Rings 





14k Priscilla (regular gold)...$10.00. 14k Hearts and Ivy ( L 
---$10. gold: sella ae! 


14k Priscilla (green gold) ....$10.00 D ccaccacensecccssse $10.00 

18k Priscilla (green gold) ....$12.00 

18k Priscilla (white gold)....$12.090 14k Hearts and Ivy (green 

DNR aoc ecescicnccepon $78.00 G0ld) 5 -----2-nanna-n0- SIRO 

14k Bridal Lily (regular gold) $13.00 '®* Hearts and Ivy (green $12.00 4 
14k Bridal Lily( green ). $13.00 cider ke. ate 

18k Bridal Lily (regular gold) $17.00 18k Hearts and Ivy (white 

18k Bridal Lily (green gold) $17.00 GON) 222 .ennoen---20-812.00 














LAWRENCE 


HILL ARCADE 












BROTHERS 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 























ONE OF EIGHT PAGES THAT MADE UP A RETAILER'S HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT IN GALESBURG, ILL. 


ers” is one of four full pages which were 
printed in brown. A special diamond was 
advertised at the easy price of $75 with 
much success. 

In submitting this advertisement, the ad- 
vertising manager of the Buffalo newspaper 
in which it appeared says: 

“With this letter we are sending a copy of 
our rotogravure section in which you will 


more each year until half pages and fulf 
pages are nothing unusual with him. His 
slogan. ‘We are never satisfied unless our 
customers are’ is lived up to faithfully, 
every customer being assured of a fair and 
square deal.” 

Double Page Ad. Full of Suggestions 

A retail jeweler in San Angelo, Tex., a 
short time ago ran in his local paper a double 
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ESTABLISHED 1888 























Leather and Velvet Cases 
Window Display Blocks 


Flannel Sdverware Rolls 


Paper Boxes and Findings 


INCORPORATED 1919 


Wolfsheim & Sachs, I= 


Manufacturers of 


Jewelry Boxes, Trays on Novelties 


35 Maiden Lane 
New York 


| Factories at New York City and Buffalo, N.Y. 










































































r. €. JORGESON & CO. 


159- 167 N. Ann St. 





Colonial Wall Case No. 123 


counter case with this wall case. 


“The Best of Everything” 







For proper harmony order our N». 107 


Prices Are Reduced. Write for the Latest List. 


CHICAGO 


We Manufacture 


High Grade 


| Jewelers’ 


Fixtures, 


Show 


a Cases, Ete. 


nts two 


Write Today for 


Prices 
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rtisement which attracted much 
attention, in fact, the advertising manager of 
the local paper was SO surprised that a 
jeweler used so much space that he gave it 
editorial comment. The copy was better 
written than much copy seen in some ot the 
large metropolitan dailies. Che advertise- 
ment abounded im suggestions at prices to 
suit every purse. Both merchandising and 
advertising instinct were evinced by the et- 
fort. On the front page of the local daily 
the same concern ran a smaller advertise- 
ment of nine inches, double column, at the 
bottom of which attention was called to the 
double page spread in another part of the 


page adve 


paper. 
How Much Silver Do You Sell? 
AOME jewelers have sold silverware to 
the extent of 20 per cent. of their total 
sales for the year, but this is unusually high. 
Many ran about 8 to 12 per cent. Others 


or... 


— 


_— 


Van Allen and His Book 


How Our Silver Buyer Is Able 
to Obtain Any Pattern Desired 





Ae : 
a » 
ME HOUSE or” LUCKY WEODING RINGS 





There are probably three hundred different patterns of 
silverware in sterling and plated No one store can be expected to 
handle more than a small proportion of them, yet all stores have occa- 
sional calls for patterns that were popular years ago. In this store we 
tarry m stock half » dozen patterns of Sterling and two dozen of plated. But 
score of other patterns are asked for from time to time. Women who have 
sets of silver not now commonly seen are often at a loss to know where to go to 
find pieces to match. Some stores have certain patterns, others have » different 
auortment To run around to dozen stores in search of a particular pattern 
would of course be # great hardship 


So Mr. Van Allen, who handles the silver department in 
this store, has solved the problem. Knowing that most of the great 


Durgin and the International Silver Co.. with its score of separate factones, are 
the makers of perhaps three-fourths of the patterns asked for. They all have 
jocal offices. When an inquiry comes for a pattern not in our mock we are 
able to immediately locate the manufacturer, quote prices on any needed pieces 
and in many cases the goods wanted within an hour 


This should be a great convenience to buyers of silverware. 
Whatever the pattern required we can, in nine cases out of ten, get it 
for you promptly. Silver prices are generally established by the 
manufacturer. We are obliged to sell at the same prices that others sel! 
at. There is no advantage, so far as prices go, between one store and another 
We, however. offer greater convenience and greater certainty of promptly obtain 
ing the pattern and the pieces you require 


June Cash Dividends, 3 Per Cent Ready. 


All persons who spent money in this store in June are invited to call for thew 
dividend checks. Three per cent of the amount of your purchases will be 
to you. Sales increase over June, 1919, was 49 per cent. R 
im percentage of expense was 6 per cent, of which our castomers get half 











KEEPS AN INDEX TO THE VARIOUS SILVER 
PATTERNS 


have sold silver as low as live per cent. of 
their total sales. Silver could be inade to 
sell well. Scientific methods and a fair 
profit are necessary. Such methods mean 
intelligent ‘suggestion by advertising and 
word of mouth. Many of the manufacturers 
are doing their share in creating a demand 
for silver and it is up to the retailer to link 
up with them. The result will be increased 
turnover and greater profits and probably 
greater prestige because well sold silver can 
build prestige and bring customers back to 
the store, year after year. A son buys 
silver for his mother, and comes back to buy 
silver for his wife. His children, too, very 
often will be customers. This has actually 
happened. 


THE JEWELERW’ 


The Samuels Co.’s announcement does not 
dwell on the symbolism of design in the 
silver or appeal to pride of possession as it 
would be well to do, but emphasizes the fact 
that it can produce a great number of pat- 
terns by its well organized system. Its sil- 
ver manager has compiled an index of all 
the patterns that have been put forth for 
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his store some excellent advertising. Mr. 
Dresbach tells his own story as follows: 

“It may be of interest to jewelers gen- 
erally to learn of an experiment we made 
election night with the wireless receiving 
outfit we installed in the store some years 
ago for the purpose of receiving the time 
from Arlington, Va. It may suggest to 
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Levy's Creed 


“We Are Never Satisfied 
Unless Our Customers Are” 





-LeVy'’s Message To Christmas Buyers~ 
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Gilts of Jewelry 


The Kind That Lasts 




















Levy’s Big 1920 
Christmas Special 


No description can portray the surpassing loveliness of these diamonds. They were 
elected with extreme care by our experts for our Christmas trade and are guaranteed 
blue-white, perfect cut and of wondrous brilliancy 

Only by actually seeing and critically examining these magnificent gems can you form 
an adequate idea of their extreme beauty 


STORE OPEN EVERY | 
SATURDAY EVENING 
AND EVERY EVEN. 
ING AFTER DECEM.- 
BER 13TH. 


ROCHESTER STORE—102 MAIN ST,, E. 





$100 is what they are worth 
The rings are 14-karat solid gold and the diamonds are mounted in a new setting 
which makes them actually appear greater in size. 


‘79 


Two Dollars A Week Is All You Need 
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ORIGINAL APPEARED IN PHOTOGRAPHIC BROWN 


the last 50 years, so the announcement states. 
These are alphabetically arranged in a book 
with the name of the manufacturer and his 
local address» As the announcement says, 
this should be a great convenience to buyers 
of silverware. 

The average jeweler, however, who would 
not care to go to such pains as this, should 
strongly feature the attractive patterns 
which he has chosen. He should do this in 
his newspaper advertising, through folders, 
in the window display and in any other way 
possible. 

The Wireless Outfit as an Advertising 

Factor 

Here is how a jeweler of Tiffin, O., I. S. 
Dresbach, made the most of his wireless 
outfit on election might and secured for 


them a valuable publicity medium as well 
as a satisfactory method of keeping their 
chronometers exact. 

“The young man who installed the set 
while still in high school here, later went 
into the service in the Signal Corps and 
became an expert radio-operator. He hap- 
pened to be visiting at his home here about 
election time and suggested to me that we 
could get the election returns over the 
wireless. We accordingly arranged to do 
so, and when the local newspapers and com- 
mittees who expected to get returns for the 
public learned of our plans they requested 
us to furnish them with bulletins, which we 
did in a satisfactory manner, being in some 
cases nearly two hours ahead of the local 
Western Union offce. When the announ- 
cers at the various headquarters read our 
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How One Dealer 
Made Over $2,000 


A certain store made $2,120.00 on the sale of Thermo-Vanes 
within two months. 

Counting only business days, that’s a net of over $40 a day. 

How’s that for quick cashing-in? 

Of course, that can’t be called an average example of the way 
Thermo-Vanes rapidly turn into money. But we can cite 
numerous other instances where in proportion to investment 
the results were almost equally good. 

With a little pushing, comparatively small stores have sold as 
high as 100 or more Thermo-Vanes a month—which means a 
profit of $200 or more, depending on the models carried. And 
cases where larger stores have sold 400 to 500 in a month are 
quite plentiful. 

The big profit cn 
Thermo-Vane is_ because 
you deal in dollars in- 
stead of in pennies—a 
single sale brings you as 


é bs much profit as you would 
/ ‘ ¥ make on 10 to 20 erdi- 
Qin a nary thermometers 


Thermo-Vane 


The Thermometer Beautitil” 


is so entirely different from anything else in your store—so totally 
unlike any other thermometer—that it instantly catches the eye 
—makes people stop and examine it; and that interest and curiosity 
are easily turned into sales. 

The Thermo-Vane is the first and only thermometer which adds 
beauty to usefulness—the first and only thermometer handsome 
and artistic enough to be placed in any room in the house or 
in any man’s office, no matter how richly furnished. It opens 
up an entirely new field. 

Yet there is no sacrifice of the practical. It faithfully performs 
a thermometer’s first function—which is to tell temperature. 
Guaranteed absolutely accurate and durable. Easiest of all ther- 
mometers to read—the flag points to the temperature as plainly 
as the hands of a watch point to the 
time. And so sensitive that the ” 
warmth of your breath will move 4 
the little. flag. f 
Made in many artistic designs 
and finishes, to retail at $5 
and up. : 
Now is the time to cash in 
on the novelty of this big 
new idea in thermometers. 
Write us today for prices 
and discounts. 












Schaeffer & Budenherg 


MFG, 


Manufacturers of S. & B. and Columbia Gauges, 
Recording Thermometers, Counters, Etc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Full Size Newspaper Cut 
Ask for No. JW-1 


Write for free newspaper cut service 


Buffalo Jewelry Mfg. Co., Ine. 


Brisbane Building Buffalo, N. Y. 


























Hall Clocks 


We offer for early delivery an 
unusually large assortment 
of 


Tubular Chiming 
Hall Clocks 


fitted with Westminster Chimes 
on five tubes 
or 
Westminster and Canterbury 
Chimes on seven tubes 
or 
Westminster and Whittington 
Chimes on nine tubes 


in Period design cases in both 
Bungalow and full size 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


Awarded Grand Prize at Pan-Pac. Int. 
Exposition, 1916 


The Herschede Hall Clock Co. 


McMillan and Essex Place 
CINCINNATI, O.. U.S. A. 


New York Salesroom: 586 5th Ave. 
Pacific Coast Rep., A. I. Hall & Son, 150 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


No. 204 
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bulletins, they stated that they were wire- 
bulletins from Dresbach’s Jewelry 
om We made no charge for the service, 
ed that we got a wonderful return 
high-grade and novel publicity. 
at this appeals to jewelers as an ef- 
fective means of attracting favorable notice 
to their stores (it can be done on impor- 
tant occasions), and any of them desire 
detailed information as to the kind of in- 
strument we use, cost of installation, etc., 
we will be glad to furnish same. We know 
that many jewelers have wireless receiving 
sets, and some of them may have used them 
as we did ours. In almost any town or 
city there are many amateur wireless oper- 
ators who could be engaged to take the 
dispatches for the jeweler. 

“We occasionally use our set to take press 
dispatches in the evening after the local 
papers have gone to press and bulletin 
news items of interest to the public. It is 
quite an ad for us. 
“Tra S. DresBacu.” 


“Revised” Prices or Reduced Prices 

Two announcements are shown from 
Kansas City, Mo. The Cady & Olmstead 
advertisement occupied a space of 8% 
inches, triple column. The Jaccard Jewelry 


_——— == ————— 
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Announcing 


Jaccard Sale 


In keeping with the “Spirit of the Day” for special 
values, we are commencing our pre-inventory sale. 


Every article in this sale is from the regular stocks and 
substantial reductions are made from the plain figure 
prices. The sale includes the following discounts : 


Sterling Silver Holloware and Flatware. .20% 





Sterling Silver Novelties. ..............-25% 
Cut Glass .. cccrccccccvccscccccccees dd 193% 
Chima , ceccccescccccvcccece 

Lamps..... O eer ereeeesencecs sereccee 
APt'GOOdS .....ccccccccsscece 

Platinum Mountings ..,... nee : 
Leather Goods ..... ooecercccvcvcavereres 28% 
Box Stationery ......0..s.es00. eee 633 163% 


Sheffield Holloware and Flatware... .33 1-3% 
Nothing from these stocks has been reserved, 


The Jaccard Company is not a ‘‘Sale House,”’ therefore this 
unusual opportunity to bay Jaccard Quality at a genuine 
saving. 


Mail inquiries given prompt attention, 


JACCARD JEWELRY €0. 


1017-1019 Walnut St... 


Vo Retunds No Exchanges 











MISSOURI FIRM’S STOCK OFFERFD . T REDUCED 
PRICES 


Co’s ad. was used in a_ space of eight 
inches, double column. The first announce- 
ment did not mention any price cuts, but 
teferred to “revised prices.” A number of 
large pieces supplied by the concern are 
mentioned in the announcement. The 
Jaccard Co.’s announcement states that the 
sale is held “in keeping with the spirit of 
the day ‘for special values.’ We are com- 
Mencing our pre-war inventory sale. Noth- 
ing has heen reserved from this sale.” Many 
‘ 
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jewelers have manifested satisfaction at the 
recent reduction in the price of silver by 
prominent manufacturers, and this action 
ought certainly to serve as a stimulus to 
many jewelers to use extra effort to pro- 
mote sales along this line. 

* *% 

“The Jewelry Store of the New Year 
Spirit” makes a timely caption for the ad- 
vertisement used by the Menapace Jewelry 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., in a space of 734 
inches double column. 


Advertising Plan to Prevent Giving of Dis- 
counts Just Before Holidays 


ANACONDA, Mont., Jan. 5, 1921. 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 
Dear Sir: 

After reading your advertisements in the 
November JEWELERS’ CrircuLar, I was 

















Jewelry Store 
of the 
New Year Spirit 

VERYTHING ts in 

readiness for a still ’ 
better and larger busi- 
uess during 1921—from 
every nook and corner ¢ 
f this store radiates the 















-pirit of the new yeur. 
ur stocks ure complete 
--peleetions large— aid prices rauge feon: the ‘ 
mosl meésxpensive te Ue mere cystly ones. 

Our helpful, painstelang server is al alt tines 


at your Qisposul. : 


103 E. JEFFERSON ST. 
Two Doors From Salina St, 























OPTIMISTIC 


prompted to get up one for our next meet- 
ing, which reads as copy enclosed, of which 
I am sending copies to the members of the 
board of directors and to the president of 
our Association. 

We would like to cut out free engraving 
and the giving of large discounts on the 
last days before Christmas. It appears, to 
me that it will be of interest to a good 
many of the jewelers all over the United 
States. 

L. F. VERBERCKMOES, 

Montana Retail Jewelers’ Association. 


Abstract of Letter to Members 
Dear Sir: 

As a member of the board of direct- 
ors I am going to propose a plan of 
advertising. We all know that this 
giving 20 per cent. and even one-third 
off the last few days before Xmas has 
educated the public for the last 20 
years not to buy jewelry until the last 
minute. Consequently they have their 
minds on other merchandise and de- 
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cide to buy something else before these 
large discounts are offered. 

So if we all use my proposed plan 
we can stir up the jewelry business 
three or four weeks sooner, and still 
have good sales in the last days, for 


Cady & Olmstead 
Prices Revised 
to Present Day Conditions 


'o compare Cady & Olmstead prices with the epecial sale 
ts to find that thie store leads in value- 
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Pershing's Sword. 
Boy Scowt Medal 
Gmaral Crowder's Riding Crop. 


Pp. 
King of Belgium Medal, gen by the American Logon 
Gifts Presented by Sowth American Countries. 

Cup given by the Grotto Organisation to the best drill 
team at the convention lest July 
There ore many others, winch inclade 
The Crown of Gold and Jewels to be given to the 

which 


Charch, 
will cost €100,000. 
Come In and Corapare Values. 





ALSO “FROM MISSOURI” BUT ADVERTISES AT 


REVISED PRICES 


friends or relatives may find out what 
is bought for them before the last week 
and return the compliment. 

As to charging for engraving, that 
will impress the public that we are sell- 
ing on very close margin, and still rec- 


“I Count Only Sunny Hours” 


So boasts many a sun-dial. Like many people, they 
ere only fair-weather friends. But the timekeepers and 
friends that are worth while are those which are to be 
depended upon twenty-four hours of every day. 


That is the kind of timekeepers you will find in our 
clock department. Clocks which mark the passing hours 
faithfully and acourately. We can offer you a variety 
Of selection in bpth style and price, but only one quality 
—the best. 

You may secure a stately grandfather's clock for 
the hall or dining-room, a drawing-room clock whose 
grace does not interfere with its usefulness, a boudoir 
clock wonderfully enameled, or a traveling-clock in a 
leather case. 


A clock makes an attractive Christmas gift. In every 
home there is at least one room which has not been fitted 
with a much needed timekeeper. We suggest that you 
make your selection as far ahead of the last-minute 
Christmas rush as possible. 


Shreve, Crump and Low- Company 


Clocks, Antique and Modern. Fine China 
267 Tremont Street Boston, Massschesette 


@rpmt 6.02 Oo 


SENTIMENT IN THIS CLOCK ADVERTISING 


ommend engraving very strong, there 
might be one-third of the engraving 
cut out, even if they get some of it 
dene. 


Proposed Co-operative Advertising 
Copy to Encourage Earlier Buying 


As members of the Montana Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association, we have 
agreed to mark our goods reasonable 
in plain figures and to facilitate the 
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SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE 


Silverware Chests for 26 pieces of Flatware 





Also Cases for Manicure 





We Sell to Manufacturers and Jobbers Only 


JACOB GOLDFLAM BROOKLYN NY 
High Grade Rings 


Made in 14K White and Green Gold 
and Belais 18K White Gold 






















They’re Off! 



















UR representatives are now in 
their respective territories and 
will call on you soon. 








Nothing has been overlooked that 
will assist you in maintaining and 
adding to the prestige you have es- 
tablished through the selection from 
cur complete line of the very newest 









creations. 
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_ Greenwold, Hirsch & Grift 


Wholesale Jewelers 


Through Your Jobber Only 


Breslavsky Bros. 


41-43 Maiden Lane New York 





Carew Building — Cincinnati, Ohio 
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} BASSERS SILVER CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 





Silver Plated Hollowware 
TRADE MARK Jobbing Trade Only Solicited 


13-15 LAIGHT STREET NEW YORK 
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‘ork and save time for engraving, etc., 
- the last week before Christmas. 
4 are giving a special discount for 
pac buyers, and will give 15 per cent. 
off on all sales up to Dec. 8. 10 per 
ent, to Dec. 18 and all prices net 
eae Dec. 19. This is proposed instead 
of giving these discounts on the last 
jew days, as has been the practice of 
many jewelers, giving the early buy- 
ers the worst of it. 

To make it fair and square to all 
customers we will charge a: reasonable 


Exquisite Flexible Braceletes 
Masterpieces in Jewelling 


the finger ving, the bracelet iy today the mast im 
pony) rs EE joss 
reeae 


marae 


“dace wt with Go fone omends wighing 6.43 cars is priced at fyemn.es 


with diamonds and set with 
nate of demands ead sapphires at $5500.08 — 
$8000.00—and many 
Og ewe oe, 9 ey ii on fa Frog 
We bee ia the man preentons shoring of foe flee brecelen inthis 
oAmancs. 


per LATEST. EXTRA 





CHARACTERISTIC 


price for engraving, namely, 5 cents 
per letter for script, 10 cents for ini- 
tials, and from 50 cents up for mono- 
grams, according to style and work 
wanted, instead of adding the cost of 
engraving to the selling price. By 
these terms you will not pay for en- 
graving when you are buying a watch 
or anything in the jewelry line in a 
hurry without having engraving done. 

Buy now and get your discount and 
engraving done in time and in first- 
class order. 


With characteristic dignity, Feagans & 
Co. Los Angeles, Cal., advertise flexible 
bracelets, “master pieces in jewelry.” The 
pieces advertised run high in price but the 
appeal is made to select buyers. The an- 
nouncement makes a strong plea in favor of 
the wearing of bracelets, which are de- 
scribed alluringly. 

Sensational make-up marks the advertis- 
ing of the Kaplan Jewelry Co., with offices 
in Easton, Pottsville and Trenton. Small 
diamonds were offered at popular prices— 
$39.75, $54.50 and $69.50. 

Watch Bought 40 Years Ago Unlike 
Johnny Walker, “Still Going Strong’”’ 
Cashing in on good-will letters is profit- 

able and all it requires is a little initiative 

and hard work George E. Shaw, Putnam, 

Conn., sent the JewELers’ Circuar the fol- 
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lowing letter with clipping from his local 
newspaper : 

“With this, find the way’ an old-timer is 
using our slogan. A little ancient—in busi- 
ness since 1876—but still trying to keep up 
with the advertising game.” The clipping 
read: 





“GIFTS THAT LAST” 


SHAW RECEIVES TESTIMONY OF 
FORTY YEARS AGO SALE 

Considerable is seen of the above in 
all the magazines as pointing to the 
fact that the jewelers’ wares at Christ- 
mas make most suitable gifts. The fol- 
lowing quotation from a personal let- 
ter to George E. Shaw just received 
emphasizes the fact: 

“My watch is the dearest friend | 
have for it is so dependable, keeps per- 
fect time as any time piece that was 
ever made. Your bill says warranted 
for one year, and it is now forty years 
ago and just as good as then.”—Adv. 


GEORGE E, 











What to Do This Year 

/ HEN the car is going up hill the thing 
to do is to increase the supply of gas 
in order to get more power. The same prin- 
ciple applies in this period of readjustment 
when inflated prices in other lines have made 
the buying public conservative and extra 
cautious. The thing to do now is to show 
the public that the price of jewelry on ac- 
count of the stabilized price of gold and for 
other reasons did not ascend with other 
prices and that jewelry as ever is a com- 
modity which will always bring real value 
for value received. It is cashable wealth 

productive of pleasure and happiness. 
With the smoothing out of the deflation 
wave, business is gradually assuming its 
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of the home, for the adornment of well - 
groomed men and women. 

The jeweler’s gifts are an inspiration in 
every man’s endeavor to attain a higher 


zajPN 


JEWELRY. 0, 


One never makes a mistake in giving 
jewelry, especially if it comes from a 
store like ours, which through 25 years 
of confidence has built for itself a 
most enviable reputation. 


May Wg Show You Our Holiday Display? 


Here Are a Few Suggestions, 


SSS sss: 


ROAR 


THE MARKET STREET JEWELER 


2115 an? 2118 
= TSCHUMY’S 
St. St. 
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WISELY ADVERTISES “JEWELRY—THE GIFT 
THAT LASTS” 


standard of living—an inspiration in the up- 
ward climb of the individual. 


Merchandising Ability 
Merchandising ability will be very neces- 
sary to the successful jeweler this year. 
Study what to sell and how to sell it. Make 
use of every selling event. Be creative. 












“Make Good”’ your promise! 
Mr. Married Man! 


Remember how long you have promised to’ buy your 


wife a dandy Diamond? Probably you thought you 
couldn't afford it, but now a very smail payment down 
and a little each week will allow you to make good your 
promise Easton 





Special Sale of Exquisite 
DIAMOND 
ENGAGEMENT 
RINGS 


especially priced and on exceptionally reasonable Credit Terms! Read! 


You will certainly find some beauties in this special 
showing—all are exputsite Diamonds mounted in Gold, 
Green Gold, White Gold, Platinum, and wrought in the 
latest designs. Now is the time to buy a Diamond! 


DIVIDED IN 3 GROUPS 


$ 39” 


In each of these groups you will find beautifyl, spark- 
ling, scintillating diamonds in a variety of styles 
remember—you don't need the ready cash! 


REGARDING PAYMENTS: 


Ajl you need to pay is a very small amount down agd 
the balance will be arranged to suit you in ew 
Vu A+ 









$ 5 455° 
‘69°° 


And 


ery respect. 
- 








WEEKLY 


Pottsville Trenton 


SENSATIONAL BUT GETS ATTENTION 


normal trend. Let us remember that our 
business is one whose product gives joy 
throughout the various cycles of life. There 
are gifts for the child that give the latter 
early lessons in beauty and art, gifts for the 
fiance, for the wedding, for the beautifying 


SUEnRERAUSSTSEEPURRSDAE RUINAT RONRDECRASEELIOTSNS 


Keep business moving by the sale of inex- 
pensive pieces if the demand for higher 
priced pieces is low. Offer suggestions for 
ali occasions. Dynamic advertising can in- 
crease your turnover and decrease your cost 
of doing business. Advertise wisely. 
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WESTERN TRAY & CASE CO, 


427-429 Plum Street 


Jewelers’ Show Case and Window Display Trays 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Telescopes, Trays and Cases 


Modernize Your Store. 


ee 


Established 1864. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


It Helps to Sell Your Goods. 
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There Are Gift Events Every Day 


Feature these handsome De Luxe SALBRO 
Self-Fillers regularly. They appeal particularly 
to those planning gifts for birthdays, graduations, 
promotions in business, etc. 


ae a oe * 
ee ee ee a a a 
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The De Luxe SALBRO Self-Fillers are made in 
checkerboard, ribbon or herringbone designs or 
plain. The mountings are 20-year 18-kt. Gold 
Filled, or Sterling Silver. A big value that you 
can sell at a reasonable price. It is a lever filler, 
complete with clip and 14kt. solid gold pen. 


Send for catalogue and price list. 


Salz Brothers 





















1863 


Vanufacturers of High Grade Fountain Pens 


71 West 35th Street 


New York City 











1921 


WIGGERS & FROELICK, Inc. 
TRAYS AND SAMPLE CASES 


for Jewelry, Silverware, Optical Goods, Etc. 


The policy that has satisfied our patrons since 1863 still dominates this business 








8 Catherine St., at Chatham Sq. 





maa 


— 


47-51 LISPENARI "REET NEW YORK 
. Manufacturer .. + 
[ift8S 8 Bra J ‘ sts 4 mae: ace gake 


“Welry Cratts n 
On our special orders or our 
regular stock we are now in a 
position to furnish fine melee to 


our customers at low prices. 
Prompt service on your orders. 


Branch Office, 03 Heyworth Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Tel. Orchard 1156 


New York 











Keeping pace with the times, our prices have been reduced but our QUALITY retains 
its incomparable standard. We have the styles that are most popular. Exclusive 
makers of ‘“‘SOLID COWHIDE 00ZE BACK’’ Men's belts that have made such 4 
decided hit. Samples and prices upon request. 


BRISTOL LEATHER GOODS CO. 


179-181-183 WOOSTER STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Character and Power Behind This 


Advertising 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 
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ERY simple is the psychology of the 
advertising policy of the Albert S. 
Samuels Co., 895 Market St., S Fran- 





San 
cisco, which is planned and written by, the 
firm’s advertising manager, jay F. Haight. 
Instead of showings of merchandise and 
talks on price or the firm’s reliability, these 
advertisements are written in easily read 
stvle and are as a salesman—one in whom 


a shopper would have the utmost confidence , 


_would talk over the counter to a patron 
knowing but little or nothing about the 
goods. a 

And that is a characteristic of the jewel- 
er’s business. One-half the business done is 
on diamonds. People know little or next 
to nothing about diamonds. Therefore they 
buy diamonds and other jewelry items from 
the store in which they put their trust. 
And it takes more than a mere parading 
of statements to convince them that a store 
js on the square. 

This Samuels store has been running for 
some time advertisements that are talks 
rather than merchandise showings: and yet 
they are not what one would call institu- 
tional advertisements. The good reputation 
of the institution is incidental. 

For instance, how many would 
come right out in print with an advertise- 
ment headed: 


A Diamond Advertisement That 
Failed 


This was not a mere eye-catcher. The 
subject matter that followed was in line 
with it. It explained that an appeal to buy 
a certain class of diamonds failed to sell the 
goods. The public was taken into the 
secret in a way that some merchants would 
possibly not consider good business. Usu- 
ally when an appeal fails to create the sales 
nothing is said of failure, but another at- 
tempt is made to sell the goods from still 
another point of attack. Mr. Haight said 
that this was a simple policy. If the public 
read news of this sort in the store adver- 
tisement, news that it saw was obviously 
frank, future statements would be accepted 
as reliable; for the store that tells the bad 
news about itself is going to be truthful 
when the good news is to be told. 

In order that people might know that 
the store carried certain grades of watches 
a mere price offer was not used to get over 
the message and impression. Instead, ap- 
peared a talk under the name of the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Samuels. This heading was 
used: 


Would You Pay $750 for This 

W onderful Watch? 

“It’s a lot of money, isn’t it?” 
the advertisement. 


stores 


continued 
It was a new venture 


in merchandising and this advertisement was 
to get a line on a new class of people, 
people who did not suspect that the store 
carried this class of goods. 

Instead of asking men to buy their dia- 
mond ring on the installment plan the store 
printed an advertisement under the follow- 
ing heading, one that must have brought 
attention from a majority of the local peo- 
ple who were just becoming engaged: 


What We Know About Men “In 


Love’”’ 


Then the talk in the body of the adver- 
tisement mentioned the fact that while once 
they looked with suspicion on the man who 
bought a diamond ring on credit their ex- 
perience had shown that this feeling was 
generally wrong. “A man in love is a good 
credit risk,” continued the advertisement. 
“The fellow who has enough ‘get-up’ to 
undertake the responsibility of a home and 
the support of a family is likely to be ‘on 
the job. The man who thinks enough of 
a girl to ask her to marry him thinks 
enough of her and himself to keep his 
record reasonably clean.” 

As can be seen by the man who knows 
advertising, this is telling the prospect in 
a very flattering way that his credit is good. 
Then to answer the question of terms and 
not scare him the advertisement tells the 
party: “What do you suppose is the first 
requisite for obtaining credit in such cases? 
The answer is the length of time the fellow 
has held his position.” Thus, the fellow 
finds plenty of inducement. And this dif- 
ferent manner of telling its story is re- 
sponsible for this concern’s large proportion 
of sales in this line. ; 

Human interest tends to get the prospect 
away from the feeling that the advertisement 
is an “]-want-to-sell-you” message. Instead 
of saying that Samuels can match sets of 
silverware in the usual way, the advertise- 
ment on that subject gives readers a talk 
on “Van Allen and His Book—How Our 
Silver Buyer Is Able to Obtain Any Pat- 
tern ' Desired.” That human interest line, 
being about an individual, is bound to catch 
attention; and the two lines that follow 
offer assurance that the person needing 
pieces is interested in heeding. 

In the body of the advertisement the 
writer explains to the reader that there are 
probably 300 different patterns of silver- 
ware in plate and sterling; that no store 
can be expected to handle more than a 
small proportion of them, in spite of the 
fact that they all have calls for patterns 
popular years ago. 

It is explained that Mr. Van Allen, who 
handles the silverware department, has 
solved the problem. How he has made up 


aN ena en a 


in his book an index of all the patterns put 
forth in the past 50 years. How when a 
piece of a pattern not carried by the store 
is called for this salesman can immediately 
locate it and promptly quote a price. There 
not being any price advantage between one 
store and another, the advertisement says, 
this great convenience in the way of the 
index should interest the shopper. And it 
does, too. 

Instead of advertising that the store’s ope 
tical department would be a help to one’s 
eyes the Samuels advertisement started with 
this heading: 


“How the Man Who Examines 
Eves Answered Me”’ 


Still another that had to do with prices 
was headed: 


“What Heard 


an Eavesdropper 
About Us” 
This took up the remarks of:a young 
woman who happened to be looking into. 
one of the windows. The young woman 
was said to have made a remark in regard 
to the high prices on the stones exhibited. 
“The highest priced store in town,” she 
called the store. Using this as a starter 
the writer continued to explain that there 
was sometimes a difference in stones, that 
considering the quality the prices were 


really low. Printing even an uncompli- 
mentary remark helped to inspire confi- 
dence born of frankness—and gave the 


store an opportunity to answer others who 
might think or say the same things that. 
the girl said. 


“The Story of the Womén Who 
Lost Her Diamond Pin’’ 


headed an advertisement that afforded am 
opportunity to drive home another feature 
of the Samuels service, the assistance in 
securing lost jewelry. 

For years women’s apparel stores have 
appreciated the advantage of windows that 
zigzag back to the door. Samuels has these 
windows and he is one of the first jewelers 
to adopt this plan. It gives the store a 
separate unit for each side of the angles 
formed by the zigzags. Neat dividers sep- 
arate them. It means no medley of goods, 
but four kinds in each window, each such 
as a person can concentrate the attention 
on easily. 

There is no use trying to’ joke with a 
woman. The other day Jones heard a 
pretty good conundrum and decided to try 
it on his wife. 

“Do you know why I am like a mule?” 
he asked her when he went home. 

“No,” she replied promptly. “I know 
you are, but I don’t know. why you are.” 
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Mr. Jeweler: 


Here is another opportunity to par- 
ticipate in our profit sacrificing sale 
in our drive to reduce prices. R. U. 
with us? 





Genuine Oneida 
Community 


\ par plate. This ware is scientifi- 
cally designed to give the greatest 
possible service for the money. 
Guaranteed for 10 years. 

Your choice in Primrose and Bridal 
Wreath design, 24-piece set consisting 
of six cach teaspoons, dessert spoons, 
dessert forks and knives to match. 


Price for complete set . $6.45 


Send us your orders for Elgin, Waltham, 
Dueber - Hampden, Illinois - Springfield, 
South Bend, Standard watches, Swiss 
watches, etc., ete. Headquarters for 
Pyralin and French Ivory, Hightone talk- 
ing machines, clocks, silverware, etc. For 
a variety of other bargains, see our 
(Silent Salesman) catalogue No. 50. Do 
It NOW! We sell by mail only and save 
you the traveling man’s expense. 


Joseph fagn Company 


The House of Service 


Wholesale Jewelers 


223-225 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 











DIGNITY 


Patent Pending 





Manufactured by 
Breslavsky Bros., 41 Maiden Lane 
Skaletzky & Schutte J. Levine & Bro. 
61 Beekman St. 


106 Fulton St. 
Goldfarb & Friedberg F. Koshers 
336 Canal St. 10 Kenmare St. 
New York 











Jos. B. Bechtel & Co., Inc. 
Specialize in 


Watchmakers’ and Jewelers’ 


“Beginners Outfits” 


and invite correspondence with quotations 
for such outfits 


729 Sansom St., Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 











We are manufacturers of a complete 
line of Pearl Handled Cutlery and 
Tableware with Sterling Silver Fer- 
rules. Also an attractive line of 


Manicure Sets. 


Catalogue and_ particulars 
upon request 


Levine Silversmith Co. 
219 Rider Ave. New York City 
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Useless Expenditures Saved to Merchants 
by Co-operation 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 
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“] ESTIMATE that this plan is saving 
the merchants of Fort Wayne at least 
$50,000 a year,” declared a prominent mem- 
ber of the Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, at a meeting of the 
organization where the merchants were dis- 
cussing an agreement of theirs whereby they 
had pledged themselves to cut out all catch- 
penny advertising schemes, all premiums 
used for the purpose of increasing trade and 
to refrain from purchasing tickets for va- 
rious entertainments or to donate goods or 
money to such entertainments, 

This statement was endorsed by other 
members of the association, the only criti- 
cism of the statement being the fact that 
in the opinion of some of the members the 
estimate of the savings achieved by the 
plan was too conversative. 

If the yearly figure is correct, and there 
is no reason to think that it errs on the side 
of over-statement, the merchants of Fort 
Wayne have been saved a half million dol- 
lars by their plan because the agreement to 
which the speaker referred has now been 
in force for about ten years and has been 
functioning successfully every year. 

And what is this agreement? 

Here it is: 


“4GREEMENT ENTERED INTO 
BY THE RETAIL MERCHANTS 
OF FORT WAYNE FOR MUTUAL 
PROTECTION AND _ BETTER- 
MENT OF BUSINESS CONDI- 
TIONS. 

“We the merchants and other busi- 
ness men whose names are hereto at- 
tached do hereby agree with each other, 
that we will not advertise in any news- 
paper publication that is not admitted 
to the United States mails as second 
class mail matter. 

“That we will not advertise in any 
program, book, or similar publication 
gotten out by any club, fraternal order, 
factory or social organization or for 
any organization whatsoever, unless the 
parties promoting such publication pro- 
duce a written letter from ———————, 
the secretary of the association, cer- 
tifying that the proposition has the en- 
dorsement of our Sanction Committee. 

“We further agree that unless the 
same authority is shown that we will 
not donate either money or goods to 
society fairs, to other similar public 
entertainments, field days, athletic 
events, church or other organizations, 
that we will not buy any tickets what- 
soever to such entertainments. 

“We further agree that we will not 
resort to the use of trading stamps, 
gifts, premiums, prizes or any similar 
unhealthy schemes of trade promotion. 


“Recognizing, however, that we are 
all of us desirous of bearing even more 
than our full share in the support of 
worthy public objects, we except from 
the above prohibitions such organiza- 
tions as follows:” (Then were named 
certain worthy charity organizations). 


The agreement was signed by all the 
members of the association, who included 
all the leading jewelers and other leading 
merchants of the city. 

The manner in which the agreement op- 
erated is very interesting. 

Immediately upon the agreement being 
adopted and signed at a regular meeting 
of the association after exhaustive investi- 
gation by a special committee, the associa- 
tion secured wide publicity for the matter 
in the local newspapers. Copies of the 
agreement were also printed in an attrac- 
tive manner and framed and these copies 
were then distributed to the members of 
the association who hung the copies prom- 
inently in their offices. 


Of course the promoters of catch-penny 
advertising schemes and other propositions 
which were under the ban of the organiza- 
tion could not and would not at first believe 
that the merchants meant what they said. 
So the solicitors for the various regular 
lines of catch-penny schemes came around 
to the merchants as usual and began to use 
the old stuffed clubs and other methods of 
making the merchants come across. But 
the merchants failed to bite in the way they 
had formerly done and, instead, referred 
the solicitors at once to the secretary of 
the association. 

The solicitors then went, with blood in 
their eyes, to the secretary but they met 
with mighty little encouragement from him. 
In fact out of the first 100 advertising prop- 
ositions put up to the secretary after the 
signing of the agreement, every solitary 
one was turned down flat. 

It is interesting, too, to note what some 
of these propositions were. Among the 
schemes turned down by the secretary in 
the first 100 cases were the following: 

A proposition to get out a number of 
time books for use by the factories of the 
city in keeping track of the time of their 
employes. Of course this book was really 
to be financed by the merchants who were 
to be solicited to take large amounts of ad- 
vertising space in the books at a high 
price. Another proposition put up to the 
secretary and turned down without com- 
punction was a scheme to issue a street 
directory of the city and to sell advertis- 
ing space in this directory to the merchants 
and then, after the books were printed, to 
secure distribution for them through the 
merchants who would each receive a certain 


a 


number of copies which they would then 
be supposed to distribute to their patrons. 
In this way the merchants would be creating 
the circulation for which they were paying. 

Still a third scheme was to get out sev- 
eral thousand large cards, about two feet 
wide by about four feet tall, in the center 
of which would appear a list of the city’s 
fire alarm boxes and around which would 
also appear the advertisements of those 
merchants who could be induced to pur- 
chase such space. It was figured that these 
cards would be hung up in cigar stores, 
shoe shining parlors, restaurants, etc., and 
that in this way the advertisements would 
secure a sufficient amount of circulation to 
make the ads worth while for the adver- 
tisers. This scheme was, of course, turned 
down in the same way that the others were 
turned down. ; 

Of course, too, the merchants found diffi- 
culty at first in convincing the general pub- 
lic that the association meant what it said 
when it declared that it would not donate 
goods or money to amusement or entertain- 
ment enterprises or purchase large quan- 
tities of tickets for such affairs. So many 
organizations had been accustomed to prac- 
tically financing their affairs by appealing 
to the merchants, that this was a bitter blow 
to them and they fought the prohibition on 
this item strenuously but vainly as the mer- 
cuants hung together and gradually edu- 
cated the public so that promoters of en- 
tertainments and so forth now never even 
think of appealing to the merchants for aid. 

The cutting out of premiums was also a 
hard thing for the merchants to put into 
effect. At the time the agreement was 
signed one Fort Wayne newspaper had on 
hand a stock of carpet sweepers, books, etc., 
valued at $8,500 which it had intended to 
use as subscription premiums but the as- 
sociation finally induced the newspaper not 
to do this and to dispose of its stock which 
the paper did, but at a loss. 

No doubt the retai] merchants of other 
cities could put over a stunt of this sort 
very successfully but in doing so it should 
be remembered that the only way to do it is 
by the perfect sort of co-operation given 
by the members of the retail merchants” 
association mentioned above. 





One way to avoid tying up too much 
money in business in these days of the 
high cost of merchandise, is to cut out 
duplicating lines and to only give place to 
what is thoroughly worthy and _satisfac- 


tory 
* £-& 


If you do not make your advertising easy 
to read and interesting, you cannot blame 
people to pass it by. 
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IMPORTED CLOCKS 
MUSICAL ALARM Take Advantage 
* 7 of our 
A 3 Quick Deliveries 
M “4 Large Assortments 
| Adjusted Prices 
C Cc on 
a : SILVERWARE 
a: C IVORY GOODS 
; K CUT GLASS 
CLOCKS 
Height 6” Width 4%” Dial 3” 
Seth Thomas, Waterbury, SS West- ‘ 
clox, Sessions, Gilbert, Ing Don’t Lose Sales 
We have a complete —_ . Elgin Watches now for 
elivery. 
ORDER NOW L. LURIA & SON 
cee. oon The Silver House 
pragyp reamed 100 E. Broadway New York City 
JACOB ie SCHMUKLER Tel. Orchard 3646 
133-35-37-39 Canal St. New York 























— Gypsy Rings 


In all grades of fineness, white gold, 
green gold, platinum tops and in all 
combinations. <A _ full line of ladies’ 
platinum rings. We make hundreds of 
patterns to select from. 

We maintain a complete factory for 
special orders and repairs. Our line of 





diamond mountings and diamond 
mounted jewelry deserves your con- 
sideration. 

We carry a full line of precious and 


semi-precious stones. 


Write us or call. Pricés and designs 
cheerfully submitted. 


A | Ne stint ees 
oe = Z onye ° 
Pas L ¥ | Va William J. Orkin 
AC AY “ie iy Mfr. of Platinum and Gold Jewelry 
IS JOHN ST NEW YORK | | 654 373 Washington St. 
Beet Asx ce meas 4 BOSTON, MASS. 

















NON-TARNISHABLE FLANNEL 


For Silverware, Watch Cases, Cutlery, Bags and Rolls 
WHITE AND ALL COLORS 


Deliveries: Stock Shades—Immediate; Special Shades—3 to 4 Weeks. 
Myron B. Levy Co., Inc., 2-11 Bleecker street 





The Protection Ring Guard 


Has No Points to Catch or Scratch 
EASY TO PUT ON 


In Yellow Gold 4K $4.56 Dozen 
—— oe oe 


The Lion Safety Pin Clutch Co. 
81N 


necam St. N.Y. Pat. May 25, 1920 

















ij Pat. Feb. 20, 1917 
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How 


and What to Advertise When 
Business Is Dull 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by N. C. Ament 
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HE retail jeweler is often confronted 
T with the puzzling questions : “What shall 
| advertise during january and February, 
when times are dull?” or “Shall I advertise 
at all?” Doubtless many jewelers ask them- 
selves these questions and answer them by 
not advertising at all. Several years ago 
the writer had to answer the question of 
advertising during January and February. 
In order to try out the merits of advertis- 
ing during these two months we appro- 
priated a certain amount to be used. We 
found that people were buying diamonds, 
silverware and watches during January and 
February, and we found that by having 
nerve enough to go into the newspapers and 
let the public know we were still in busi- 
ness, that we could create enough actual 
business to turn these months’ balance sheets 
into a substantial profit. 

Is there any good reason why the retail 
ieweler should not advertise every month in 
the year? So far as I know there is no 
logical argument against it. If the depart- 
ment stores, clothing merchants and automo- 
bile concerns can afford to advertise every 
month in the year, the retail jeweler cer- 
tainly can. If other concerns can create 
business by advertising, the retail jeweler 
can create business. There seems to be a 
misapprehension among the jewelers to the 
effect that they should only advertise dur- 
ing May and June and November and De- 
cember. 

During January and February quite a 
substantial business may be created by ad- 
vertising special articles. ‘For instance, if 
you have a certain piece of silver in your 


stock—a pitcher, platter, bread tray, etc., 
which has been purchased at a low price— 
you can advertise it at a special price. 
Many new customers will come into your 
store to see this and will possibly be at- 
tracted by other merchandise with the pos- 
sibility of future purchases. Many jewel- 
ers overlook the possibilities of advertising 
special articles. It is a splendid method of 
building up new business. 

Watches should be advertised the year 
round. Of course, watch sales are stimu- 
lated during the graduation and Christmas 
seasons, but there is no good reason why 
they should not be sold the year round. 
Devote certain periods to making watch 
displays in your windows, and advertise 
them at. the same time: Devote much of 
this advertising to arguments cn why a man 
or weman should discard the old out of 
date timepiece they are now carrying and 
wear in place of ita modern watch. It is 
surprising the number of bulky, old fash- 
ioned watches which are carried by influ- 
ential people, who are modern and up to 
the minute in everything else they wear. 
If you will give the public logical reasons 
why they should discard their old watches, 
many of them will buy new models. 

January and February should be devoted 
in part to the advertising of diamonds. 
There are many people who receive checks 
as Christmas gifts and bonuses after the 
first of the year. Many of these people 
would put this money in a diamond if it 
was suggested to them. Besides there are 
many engagements announced during the 
first part of the year and each one’is'a 
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prospect for an engagement ring?” Also ad- 
vertise wedding rings and feature if pos- 
sible the wedding ring set with diamonds. 
So many engagement rings are now studded 
with small diamonds and this paves the way 
for the purchase of a diamond set wedding 
ring to match it. As it is customary for 
the groom to give the bride a handsome 
wedding gift, the advertising of diamond 
brooches, bracelets, wrist watches, etc., 
would not be amiss. 

The advertising you do during the first 
part of the year will produce results during 
May and June, for it keeps the jewelry 
house before the public and helps sell grad- 
uation and wedding gifts later on. Every 
engagement ring you sell during this season 
is an opening for dozens of sales later on. 

There are many other articles in the 
jeweler’s stock which may be advertised 
profitably during the dull months. Jewelry 
of all kinds such as rings, bar pins, chains, 
baby pins, etc., are staple-articles which do 
not depend on any certain month to stimu- 
late their sale. Vanities, cigarette cases, 
vases, and many other small articles in sil- 
ver are purchased for birthdays during 
every month of the year. In fact, there are 
very few articles .in the jeweler’s stock 
which cannot be profitably advertised dur- 
ing this period of the year. And the adver- 
tising done during January and February 
will not only give immediate results but 
will be felt even in May and June. 

The writer hopes that the time will soon 
come when all jewelers will be converted 
to the fact that the jeweler’s business is 
not altogether a seasonal business and that 
by judicious advertising he can make every 
month a good month. It’s worth the effort. 





Finnigan (at the booksellers)—Oim after 
wantin’ a book to put th’ photos av me 
relatives in. Shure, this wan ’ull do. 

Bookseller—But that isn’t an album, sir; 
that is a scrap book. 

Finnigan—That’s th’ ver wan, mister! 
Ivery wan av th’ family were scrappers !— 
The Dominion. 
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| March “Courage” 
Birth Flower Violets 
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HE most beautiful selece 
tion of Rings, Laval- 
lieres and Scarfpins that you 
ever laid your eyes on are dis- 
played in Pertl’s show win- 
dows. 
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} You are possessed of will 
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areat measure. Know how 
‘0 apply the lessons of ex- 


ietain them. You are close 
Stn money matters; pay 
{ yeu bills, 
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Solitaires, $25 to $1,250 
Unity Diamonds are also used for Ere 
gagcmert Rings. 


Seven in One Solitaire, $50 to $250, 
It pays to inspect Bertl’s Diamond Window, 
Serving three generations of customers. 








44-45 Springfield Ave. + Bloc Above Court House 








Uncle Sam 
Wears 


Diamonds 


About one-half the world’s diamonds 
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3 Birtnady Horoscope } #¢ owned in the United States. 
33 Ninety per cent. of the best quality 
You: are faithful ana{ diamonds are sold to the United 

? earnest in every callin States, 


ou see the beautiful side 


verse.. ou are quick in 
thought, but celiberate in 
action. You are anxious, 
fearful, have fine artiétic . . 
tastes. re e favorite sells only this quality to his customers: 
and of the family. You are Perfect, Commercial Perfect and 
very affcctionate. Slightly Touched. Colors: Blue White 
the best you can, a and Pure White only. 
at there. Fond of reading. eG 

These principles have made Bertl’: 
name famous to the Engagement Ring 
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Solitaires, $25 to $1,250. 


Unity Diamonds are also used for En- 
gagement Rings. 


even in One Solitarie, $50 to $259. 
It pays to inspect Bertl’s Diamond Window. 
‘Serving three generations of customers, ¢ 











Are You to Become Engaged -—— 
“| IF SO 


Come and inspect Bertl’s splendid 
Diamond-Show Window. K.will 
pay the three of us. 


Bertl’s Ideal 


is selling only good stones. This 
has given him a famous reputation 
and it is surely a comforting 








Birthday Horoscope 


Mareh 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 


You bave much executive thought for any Engagement Ring 
Seed You seo’ the relation of buyer to know that he has abso- 
show” good’ judgment, an lutely no worry about the Quality 
Ce ak eee Ss an one © or Price. Because of my small 


business expense I sell diamonds 
very reasonably. 


From $25: to-$1,250 


Aquamarine—the beautiful birthstone of .the 
‘month of March—a grand selection in Ri: Lav- 
‘alieres, Brooches and Scarfpins. Don’t delay see- 








see! jce it does no w 
that you will always adopt it. 
You demand @ reason for 
everything. 








ing the exhibition. Also the Unity Diamond Soli- 
talre, used for Engagement Rings. A very popular 
creation. From $250. 
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Chicago's Population in 1870... 298977 
_ _ ity 920... __2701 S12 


of SWARTCHILD z.COMPANY 
a ie 4 eR ST ALISHED 1870) 


1,099,850 

1,698,575 

2,185,283 
2,701,812 























FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


It has been our privilege to serve our customers and 


like Chicago’s wonderful growth SWARTCHILD & 

COMPANY is conceded to 4 today, the best equipped 

supply house in the country in tools, watch materials, 
_ findings, optical goods, etc. 


A reputation founded on loyal service, good mer- 
chandise and right prices,— 


RIGHT METHODS in the treatment of our patrons 
and right methods in every transaction have made it 
possible for us to keep pace with Chicago’s mammoth 
growth. 


SWARTCHILD & COMPANY 


| WATCHMAKERS’ and JEWELERS’ SUPPLIES 
29 East Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AvutHor’s Note—Realizing that there is a scar- 
city of competent watchmakers employed or en- 
gaged in the jewelry business, this article is writ- 
ten at the request of the technical editor for the 
purpose of interesting the younger generation in 
the selection of watchmaking as an occupation. 
Among the mechanical occupations, watchmaking 
stands pre-eminent as a clean, profitable business, 
eliminating the monotonous routine of many other 
lines. The watchmaker has invariably been hon- 
ored as the highest exponent of human mechanical 
skill, and delicate precision instruments of every 
description come within the scope of the watch- 
maker’s ability. It would be impossible to operate 
our vast industrial system without the aid of 
accurate timepieces. Strictly speaking, the name 
“watchmaker” is a trade misnomer, as_ watch- 
making generally comprises the manufacture of 
watch movements. However, the name, “watch- 
maker,” in the jewelry business, is invariably 
applied to one who repairs watches. and a com- 
petent watchmaker or watch repairer should be 
able to make practically any part of the different 
kinds and models of watches now in use. 

If the remarks contained in this article are ‘old 
stuff’ to the competent workman, we trust that 
it will be considered in the same spirit in which 
it is tendered, viz.: that of interesting and_ im- 
parting information to the beginner.—L. B. P. 





(Continued from Technical Issue of Jan. 5.) 


Question—Assuming that we have a 
steel ratchet wheel which we wish to dupli- 
cate; how shall we proceed to make a cut- 
ter for such a wheel? 

Answer—As we shall, at various times 
require special cutters, it will be advisable 
to have some blank cutters roughed out. 
Stub’s steel rod, 34 of an inch in diameter, 
is quite suitable for this purpose. A ma- 
chinist can chuck the rod so it will run 
true, drill the hole % of an inch diameter 
and cut off blanks 1/16 of an inch in thick- 
ness. The finished cutter should be % of 
an inch in diameter, so this size blank will 
leave sufficient stock for finishing the cut- 
ter. About two dozen such blanks will 
give us a good stock to work with. 

Assuming that we wish to make a spe- 
cial cutter, we will secure one of the blanks 
in a wheel chuck and bore out the hole to 
standard 3/16 of an inch. Then we will 
face off the side of the blank with a smooth 
turning tool, held in the slide-rest. Then 
reverse the blank and face off the opposite 
side. Each side should be faced off per- 
fectly flat and the blank made as near even 


dis 


thickness throughout as possible, although 
the accurate sizing as to thickness may be 
done after the cutter is hardened. We 
should have an arbor chuck to take the 
blank. The cutter shoulder on the arbor 
chuck should be exactly 3/16 of an inch in 
diameter. We should bear in mind that 
the cutter shoulder on our wheel cutter 
spindle was made .1885 in diameter and 3/16 
is .1875, which leaves us .001 for lapping 
the cutter to fit after it is hardened. The 


) 
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holes in all pinion and milling cutters 
should be rounded out, so that they will fit 
close in the center of the hole but not at 
the edge of the hole. This is done so that 
the cutter may fit flat and true against the 
shoulder of the cutter spindle. Otherwise, 
we would not be apt to have a true run- 
ning cutter. 

Assuming that we have finished the hole 
in the blank, so that it will fit our arbor 
chuck with no perceptible side-shake, then 
we may secure it in the arbor chuck and 
turn the diameter to 54 of an inch. Our 
next step gwill be to form the edge of the 
blank to the space between the teeth of 
the wheel we wish to duplicate. There are 
various methods of performing this oper- 
ation, but we will do most of the forming 
with a round faced graver, in fact we may 
form the edge quite well in this manner 
if we use a glass and compare with the 
wheel we wish to duplicate. However, we 
can produce the proper form very accur- 
ately, if we select a space in the old wheel 
which appears to be in good condition. We 
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will then harden the old wheel and stone 
off the top edge of the space flat. We now 
have a very good forming tool, which we 
may use to form the edge of our pinion 
cutter. The operation of using such a 
forming tool is readily apparent. We will 
simply grasp it.in a pin vise and present it 
to the edge of the cutter blank. Run the 
blank at a low speed and take a light cut 
and we may quickly produce the proper 
form. This method is very simple and any 
form may be accurately produced; if the 
old wheel happens to be lost, we may be 
able to find a wheel of the same diametral 
pitch which will answer the purpose. We 
can also make a special holder for such 
forming tools, which may be held in the 
tool-post of the slide rest, thus insuring 
more accurate results, although we have 
made many excellent cutters as above de- 
scribed. After forming the edge of the 
blank, it is a good idea to burnish same 
smooth before cutting the teeth in the 
blank. We may do this readily by using 
a round nose burnisher. Oil should be 
applied to the cutter blank and it should 
be run at a low speed. We should apply 
the burnisher carefully and watch the oper- 
ation with a glass to avoid changing the 
form to any extent. If the edge is burn- 
ished in this manner, our finished cutter 
will produce a very smooth surface. 


QuESTION—How shall we proceed to mill 
the teeth in our cutter blank so that we may 
use it for cutting steel wheels? 


Answer—Referring to Fig. 43; C is a 
good form of cutter to use for milling out the 
tooth spaces in our pinion cutter. B shows the 
space to be removed to form the cutting faces. 
A shows the finished form of our cutter blank 
in section and also shows the hole as 
rounded to fit the arbor. To mill out the 
tooth spaces in our cutter blank, we will 
require a cutter with the edge formed as 
shown at B. We will make this cutter in 
the same manner as described for making 
our pinion cutter, except that the edge be 
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Every material dealer stocking V. T. F. 
Watch Glasses is a service, station for 
you. There are more material dealers 
in the U. S. and Canada stocking V. T. 
F. glasses than all other makes com- 
bined, and their number is constantly 
crowing. 


You can get the best watch glass in the 
world with the least effort and you will 
always find that effort worth while if it 
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Hammel, Riglander & Co. 
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ed as shown. Assuming that we have 
og tter at hand to mill out the tooth 
he in the cutter blank shown at C, we 
gi out the spaces with a three-cor- 
20 file so that it will answer our require- 
eo The principal point to observe in 
cou is to make the cutting faces radial 
with the center and keep them as flat as 
aul. Later on we may use this roughly 
milled cutter for making a similar cutter 
which will be properly milled out and true 
in every respect. In this manner, we may 
build up our cutter equipment and have all 
of them well made. This first cutter may 
contain twelve tooth spaces and it will 
answer Our requirements at present, but 
we recommend twenty to thirty tooth spaces 
for most cutters as a fine tooth cutter will 
cut much smoother than a coarse one as 


used in a watchmakers wheel cutting attach- 


ment. 

Assuming that we have the tooth spaces 
filed in the cutter blank shown at C, then 
we may remove it from the arbor and 
harden by heating to a cherry red and 
quenching in cotton-seed oil. Then we may 
proceed to lap it smooth and of uniform 
thickness throughout. We will do the lap- 
ping on a cast-iron lapping plate and use 
four emery and a small amount of oil. By 
making frequent examination and measure- 
ments with a micrometer caliper, we may 
determine when the cutter is uniform thick- 
ness) When we are satislied that the proper 
conditions are attained, then we may mount 
the cutter on our wheel cutter arbor and 
proceed to mill the tooth spaces in our 
pinion cutter blank. 

The index circle on most American lathes 
contains 60 holes, so we may use this circle 
to obtain the correct number of divisions in 
our pinion cutter. We may mill 20 tooth 
spaces by counting every third hole. The 
cutter as mounted on the cutter arbor should 
be set to cut the tooth spaces exactly radial 
with the center of the cutter blank. Then 
we may proceed to mill out the tooth spaces. 
We must not attempt to mil out the entire 
space at one cutting; it is much better to 
make two or three cuttings of this opera- 
tion as we will obtain a cleaner cut space in 
this manner. When all the spaces have 
been properly milled out, then we may re- 
move the cutter and harden as previously 
described. Sometimes it is advisable to 
draw the cutter to a light straw color, but 
we usually use them as hard as possible. In 
tempering we brighten one side and lay the 
cutter on a flat piece of sheet copper and 
hold the sheet over a flame so that the heat 
does not strike the cutter directly. Quench 
in water as soon as the desired color is 
obtained. Then lap the cutter flat on each 
side and of uniform thickness as previously 
described and it is ready for use. Prop- 
erly made milling cutters should be ‘“‘backed 
off” to produce the proper clearance angles. 
In the watch factories or any place where 
large quantities of wheels and pinions are 
made, this is invariably done. However, to 
“back off” a cutter properly, requires the 
use of special attachments for this purpose. 
and furthermore, we do not believe such 
attachments are available for the watch- 
makers’ lathe. The methods we have de- 
scribed will produce cutters quite suitable 
for the occasional, job or wheel or pinion 
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cutting required by the watchmaker. 

QuESTION—<Assuming that we have our 
pinion cutter completed, how shall we pro- 
ceed: to make a ratchet wheel? 

ANSWER—We will select a flat piece of 
steel of suitable thickness. If it happens to 
be a bit too thick, we may dress it to the 
correct thickness. We will saw it out 
roughly to the dimensions required, then 
file it flat cn one side, and make a square 
hole in the blank to fit the barrel arbor. 
This may be done with a small square file, 
but a more workmanlike method will be to 
make a suitable square punch with a slight 
taper. Then we can file out the hole to the 
approximate size and use our taper punch 
to finish with. 

Our next operation will be to select a 
cement brass as large or a trifle larger in 
diameter than the finished wheel will be. 
The cement brass should be faced off flat 
and true, and a small “boss” or post turned 
in the center to fit closely the square hole 
in our wheel blank. The “boss” need not 
project any further than the thickness of 
the wheel blank, as it is simply for the 
purpose of centering the wheel. We may 
next soft solder the wheel blank to the 
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cement brass and we are ready for the 
wheel cutting operation. Our wheel cut- 
ting attachment should be set so that the 
pinion cutter will be exactly on “the line of 
centers.” 

Assuming that we wish to cut thirty teeth 
in the ratchet wheel, we may use the index 
on the lathe head for making the proper 
number of divisions by counting every 
other hole in the index. We should not at- 
tempt to cut out the entire space at one 
operation. It is better to make two or three 
cuttings and compare with the old wheel 
until we are sure that the correct depth 
is obtained. Then we may remove the wheel 
from the cement brass and harden and 
temper it. To harden the wheel, we should 
first be sure that all soft solder is removed, 
than cover the wheel well with soap. Heat 
to a cherry red and quench in cotton-seed 
oil. If the soap has been applied properly 
the wheel will be a dull gray color after 
hardening and will be easily polished. To 
temper the wheel, place it on a clean piece 
of copper, or better still, have a small box 
of white sand for such purposes. The cop- 
per is only suitable for flat steel pieces, 
while the white sand may be used for all 
kinds of irregular shapes. Furthermore, 
when we use the white sand for drawing 
the temper on small steel pieces, it is un- 
necessary to brighten the particular piece 
we wish to draw. We can simply have a 
permanent flat “color piece” to place on top 
of the sand. This is especially advantage- 
ous in the case of fragile, irregular shapes, 
which must necessarily be handled care- 
fully when they are hard and brittle. To 
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resume the tempering; the wheel should 
be drawn to a purple or dark blue color. 
We may finish the wheel suitably for ordi- 
nary requirements by using bristle brush 
and rotten-stone on the polishing lathe. If 
a very fine finish is required, we would 
form a box-wood lap to fit the spaces cut 
in the wheel, then apply Vienna Lime and 
alcohol to the lap and a very smooth, 
highly finished surface may be obtained. 
The wheel may be finished on the flat sides, 
by lapping smooth on a cast-iron lapping 
plate with fine flour emery and oil. It 
should then be thoroughly washed in ben- 
zine to remove all traces of emery powder. 
Next, it should be lapped with oil-stone 
powder and oil on a smooth cast-iron lap. 
The second iapping operation should pro- 
duce a very smooth, dull gray surface 
which is easily polished. The polishing may 
be done on a box-wood lap with Vienna 
Lime and alcohol. All of the above lapping 
and polishing operations may be done by 
hand; the wheel should be given short cir- 
cular motions, and merely pressure enough 
to insure proper contact with the lap. The 
success of all flat polishing operations de- 
pends on the thoroughness of each opera- 
tion. The rough lapping should remove 
all file marks or graver marks. The fine 
lapping should remove all marks produced 
in the rough lapping. Likewise, if the fine 
lapping is properly done, it will make a 
very simple operation of the polishing. 
Flat polishing of steel is an art, but if 
attention is given to the above details, 
there is no good reason why the ambitious 
student should not- be able to produce a 
brilliant finish on a flat wheel. 

Saw-toothed ratchet wheels, such as are 
used in key-wind watches may be very 
easily made. Our first step will be to make 
the blank as described in making the regu- 
lar ratchet wheel. We may often use an 
old ratchet wheel for this purpose, but we 
must first anneal the steel to make it soft, 
so that we may work it without injuring 
our cutting tools and pinion cutter. 

What is known as “water-annealing” is 
quite suitable to use in such cases. Simply 
heat the steel to a cherry red; then take 
a pinch of sawdust and “salt” the piece 
of hot steel. Immediately upon removal 
from the flame, the sawdust will glow red 
and “spark” as soon as it comes in con- 
tact with the red hot steel, but as we con- 
tinue the “salting” and as the steel gradu- 
ally gets cooler, it will reach a point where 
the sawdust will no longer “spark,” but 
will simply char when it comes in contact 
with the hot steel. When the steel reaches 
this temperature, it should be immediately 
quenched in water. Steel, which has been 
properly annealed in the above manner, 
will be absolutely soft and may be very 
easily worked with any form of cutting 
tools. As a matter of fact, die-sinkers use 
this method of annealing to prepare the 
blanks for engraving (or die-sinking as it 
is usually termed) and die-sinkers certainly 
wish the steel to be as soft as possible 
for their cutting operations. 

Assuming that we have our blank prop- 
erly annealed and sized, our next step will 
be to make a square hole in the blank to 
fit the barrel arbor. We may do this in the 
same manner as described for making the 
square hole in the regular ratchet wheel. 
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e may turn up the cement brass 
with a small “boss” on it to engage the 

are hole. The blank should be filed flat 
ond clean and then soft soldered to the 
persine brass, and we are ready for the 

ting operation. 

— a & yor for a ratchet tooth 
wheel, we shall require a cutter having an 
angle of 60° (included angle) and having 
the teeth or cutting edges formed on the 
edge of the cutter, but not on either side 
of the cutter. . ‘ 

By the way, it appears pertinent at this 
point that we should have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the proper designation of 
angles. When we speak of an angle of 
45°, we may think of a right-handed tri- 
angle, such as are used by draughtsmen. 
However, we may express this same angle 
as “an included angle of 90°.” This means 
that a line drawn exactly through the cen- 
ter will be at an angle of 45° with the base 
line; hence, “an included angle.” Conse- 
quently, if we speak of our ratchet tooth 
cutter as having “an included angle” of 60° 
it is apparent that a line drawn through the 
center of the drawing will show an angle 
of 30° between the center and the edge of 
the cutter. It is simply a matter of under- 
standing the terms used. 

Fig. 44 shows, respectively, the edge-view 
and top-face view of our ratchet tooth cut- 
ter. The cutter may be easily made in 
same manner as described for making the 
pinion cutter. We may use the cutter in 
which we filed out the tooth spaces by hand, 
with which to mill out the spaces in our 
ratchet tooth cutter. In this manner, we 
may produce a perfect, 60° “included angle 
cutter’ which we may use for many sub- 
sequent cutting operations. 

Assuming that we have milled out the 
spaces in our ratchet tooth cutter, then 
we may harden and temper it, and lap 
smooth on each side and of uniform thick- 
ness throughout. With the wheel blank 
and cutting attachment in position and in- 
dex pin in one of the holes of the index 
circle, we shall proceed to cut the spaces 
to form the teeth. We should not remove 
all of the metal at one cutting, if we wish 
a wheel of nice appearance, although it is 
quite possible to make one milling answer 
the purpose, providing we attain the proper 
tooth depth. 

When the milling operation is completed, 
we shall remove the wheel from the cement 
brass and harden and temper it. Then we 
may stone the wheel flat and polish it if we 
wish and it is ready for use. ‘Compound 
wheels are usually cut as two separate 
wheels and then staked together. A min- 
ute wheel and pinion is a good example 
of such work and needs no further ex- 
planation. 

In cutting crown wheels or main wind- 
ing wheels, which have two series of teeth, 
we should cut the teeth on the face of the 
blank first, and then cut the teeth on the 
edge, as the burr thrown up in the first 
operation is removed in the second opera- 
tion, leaving a perfect wheel. The teeth 
on the face of the wheel blank are usually 
cut radial with the center (but not always), 
and at a pre-determined angle to mesh 
Properly with the bevel winding pinion. If 
we have the old wheel to compare with our 
new work, it will simplify matters very 
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much. If the old wheel was lost, we 
would have to cut and try to a certain 
extent. 

Ia making bevel pinions having a male 
winding square, the square should be pro- 
duced first, then the proper leaves cut and 
all shoulders finished as closely as possible 
before cutting off from the stock. In mak- 
ing a bevel pinion having a female winding 
square, we should produce the square by 
drilling a hole in the blank of the same 
diameter as the square it takes (measured 
across the ilat sides), and then drive a 
hardened square of the same dimensions as 
the winding square into this hole. We 
may then turn up a piece of steel rod and 
form a square on the end, so that we may 
drive the pinion blank on the square. Then 
the leaves may be cut and the shoulders 
turned and finished and we will be quite 
sure of having produced a perfect pinion. 

So far, we have done all of our spacing 
with the circle of holes on the lathe head 
and our spacing has necessarily been lim- 
ited to multiples of 60. In our next install- 
ment, we shall describe an index plate 
which may be made by the student and 
which may be made to contain any required 
spaces. We will also describe an efficient 
index latch which may be easily made and 
attached to the lathe bed. 

(To be continued) 





The Swastika—Once a Universal 


Time Symbol 





N the Summer of 1894 an English gen- 
tleman asked Dr. Wilson, of the United 
States National Museum, if we had the 
Swastika here in America. The doctor told 
him that we had and showed him three 
specimens. This inquiry started Wilson on 
a search for literature on this subject, but 
very little was found in the English lan- 
guage. He thereupon concluded that the 





MOSAIC AND THEIR RELATION TO 


TIME 


SQUARES 


Swastika would be a good subject for pres- 
entation to the Smithsonian Institution for 
“diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

Dr. Wilson accordingly began work on 
this subject and in’a masterly paper of 220 
pages, published in the 1894 report of the 
National Museum, brings together a vast 
amount of information regarding this earli- 
est known symbol which, in prehistoric 
times, circled the globe and is today found 
in age-old remains in China, Japan, India, 
Egypt, Palestine, Europe, Central America 
and in that portion of North America oc- 
cupied by the United States. While Dr. 
Wilson considered the primitive meaning of 
the Swastika to be lost in the depths of 
antiquity, he came to the conclusion that it 
was the first symbol to be made with a defi- 
nite meaning which, at one time, was uni- 
versally known all over the earth. 


an 
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What, then, is the meaning of the Swas- 
tika? We find the answer in a remarkable 
little volume by the distinguished archzol- 
ogist, Frank C. Higgins, who shows that 
the Swastika was an ancient time symbol 
and that, like all other symbols of antiquity, 
was founded upon facts of a cosmic nature. 
In his volume, “The Cross of the Magi,” 
Higgins shows that in early times the num- 
ber 36 was representative of thé sun and 28 
of the moon. The addition of these num- - 
bers produced 64, which was regarded as a 
Divine number, and, when laid out in 
squares, produces not only the ancient Mo- 
saic pavement—the foundation of many old 
symbols—but the chess and checker boards 
which have come down to us from the re- 
motest past. 


Two of these Mosaic squares are shown 
at the beginning of this article. The one on 
the left contains the “jerusalem Cross,” an 
ancient mystical symbol which has long 
stood for “Jehovah—He that Was, Is and 
Ever Will Be.” Note that there are 36 
squares in the figure of the cross, while there 
are 28 in the field outside. Now, if we turn 
to the figure on the right we find it contains 
the Swastika. Twelve of the squares are 
white. Twelve from 64 leaves 52. The 
sides of the square are four—each of the 
four has seven darkened squares—4 times 7 
gives us 28, the Lunar number, and 7 times 
52 yields 364, the number of days in the 
lunar year; all of which conclusively proves 
that the Swastika is an ancient and universal 
symbol of the circling year, with its divi- 
sions of four seasons, twelve months, fifty- 
two weeks and 364 days.—From Doings. 





Selling Services with Watches 





[F a jeweler has to choose between selling 

two cheap watches and one $50 timepiece, 
let it be the latter article. With a cheap 
watch the customer is likely to be dissatis- 
fied after a few months and will want the 
jeweler to accept it in part exchange for a 
more expensive timepiece. Watches are an 
experiment with most people, anyway, so 
the jeweler should address this campaign 
to those folks who are more apt to consider 
the outside appearance of a watch rather 
than what there is inside it. 

The jeweler should use similar propa- 
ganda copy to that employed by Brock & 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal., whose anounce- 
rent ran: 





Consider Well the Inside of a 
Watch 


A WORD or two of advice to those con- 

templating the purchasing of a wrist 
watch may be proper, particularly in view 
of the rapidly increasing popularity of 
watches of this type. 

In selecting any watch, do so with more 
consideration for what is inside the case 
than for its appearance. Buy a watch for 
the “inside,” not the “outside.” 

A reliable movement assures an accurate 
timepiece; if a watch does not keep time 
cerrectly it is worthless. Timekeeping relia- 
bility—this is the keynote, and while ap- 
pearance is an important factor, quality 
should dominate. We show watches meas- 
uring up to this standard. 











If the jeweler gives service with the 
watch, he will give satisfaction. 
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WATCH GLASSES 
None Better! 





FOUR FUNDAMENTALS: 
GAUGE FLEXIBILITY, QUALITY AND FORM 
TELL THE STORY 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES 


W. B. & CIEIS THE WATCH GLASS THAT 
NEVER DISAPPOINTS 


MADE IN LORRAINE, FRANCE, SINCE 1721 
CARRIED BY ALL LEADING JOBBERS 


ALBERT BERGER & CO. 
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Interesting Old Clocks of Bronze and 
Copper Inlaid Work and Tortoise Shell 


Translated Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular from Revue Internationale de Vhorlogerie 
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E French clocks known as buhl (or 
T Boulle), with bronze and copper in- 
laid work and tortoise shell, are innumer- 
able. The most renowned date from the 
periods of Louis XIV and the Regency, hut 
during a goodly portion of the eighteenth 
century, imitations or representations have 
been made, without counting those, also 
very numerous, which .an epoch has pro- 
duced. 

While many of these timepieces, which 
in spite of their actual beauty, present in 
their general appearance and the detail of 
their ornamentation a uniformity that is 
somewhat monontonous, there are some 
from the period of Boulle himself that are 
of very great interest and the study of 
which will always be full of information. 
Such is the case. for instance, in regard 
to the Louis XIV clock snown herewith. 
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Signature on the movement of the Martinot clock. 


Its movement is signed Balthazar Martinot, 
one of the royal horologists, and its case 
must be attributed to Boulle or to some 
other artist, contemporary with and directly 
inspired by him, but probably to Boulle him- 
self, 

As regards the design of the decorations, 
they are, in our opinion, merely Bérain, as 
we shall show later. 

Let us first consider what is its general 
order. 

During the period of Louis NIV, inordi- 
nate use was made of inlaving, even floors 
being made of shell, of ccpper and of ebony. 
Already employed to some extent during the 
preceding period, this art was employed 
on all the furniture, which was, at the same 
time, set off with gilt bronze. It was the 
Boulles who brought these into fashion and 
especially Audré-Charles Boulle (1642- 
1732), who was in his own time already 
regarded as an exceptional artist. 

We may well recall, by the way, that the 
Boulles were the originators of Swiss glass 
work (it is the same name as Bolle), as 
was proved by M. H. Stein in his brochure 
“Lébeniste Boulle et l’origine de sa famille 
(The cabinet maker Boulle and the origin 
of his family), but he should not have 
omitted to add, that in obtaining their 
naturalization, the Boulles have discovered 
the secret of an art essentially French, even 
essentially Parisian. In the Neuchatel 
mountains their process was not imitated, 


but simply reproduced by a method more 
simple and sometimes more attractive. 
The inlaid work of the eighteenth century 
imparted to furniture and particularly to 
clocks, warm and striking colors, a splendor 
and a magnificence unknown until then. As 
we know, it consists in setting in juxta- 




















Fic. 1 
Louis Quatorze clock by Balthazar Martinot, 
Paris. Bronzes and inlaid work in tortoise shell. 


Height, 1.37 meters. 


position, on a board serving as a founda- 
tion, pieces of choice woods, of tortoise 
shell, of copper or of tin. 

The methods of working of Boulle and 
his imitators is described by M. J. Bou- 
lenger in his recent admirable work on 
the furniture of Louis XIV. 

(First they glued together the sheets of copper, 





of tin, of shell, of ebony or other substances 
which they afterwards cut out with a saw, accord- 
ing to the pattern. In ungluing these sheets, they 
obtained two different series. 1. The first part, 
which is the pattern of the decoraticn, cut out. 
2. The second part, a counterpart, which is the 
standing foundation plate, raised once above the 
cut down wood. In gluing the pieces again to a 
wood foundation, if care is taken to place the 
front part of one of the substances utilized, in 
juxtaposition to the counterpart of the other, 
leaves are obtained similar in design but differing 
in appearance. The great disadvantage of this 
process is that it produces very fragile furniture. 
The shell, the metals, the ebony, do not adhere 
very firmly to the wood; on the contrary, they 
are liable to become loose, to contract and ex- 

















Fic. 6. 
Louis Quatorze clock, bronze and inlaid work. 
Signed Dr. LLorme, Paris (Museum of Soleure). 
pand according to the temperature For this 


reascn there remain but few of these delicate 


wonders of the great century.) 

As a fact, nothing is more delicate, noth- 
ing more fragile and of the pieces that re- 
main many have had to be restored. 

In the Boulle furniture, there are two 
leading artistic elements. The bronze sculp- 
tures, often beautifully carved, and the 
ornament, which stands out in the black or 
red inlaid work. Boulle’s bronzes recall the 
finest works of Girardon and of Coyzevox. 
They were gilded at this period, with the 
aid of mercury, an excellent process but 
distressingly fatal to the health of the work- 
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The Waltham Scientifically Shaped Guard Pin that 


Means So Much to Ye 


UST as the flange on the wheels of 

the railroad train keeps it from run- 

ning off the track, so the Waltham 
scientifically shaped guard pin keeps 
the escapement from going out of ac- 
tion. 


It is these little things of scientific con- 
struction which insure dependable per- 
formance. And this is particularly 
true of a watch. 


lhis Waltham scientifically shaped 
guard pin is a development of Wal- 
tham genius—curved in shape for a 
reason, which overcomes the errors of 
time-keeping found in 
watches with a straight 
guard pin. 

The position of any 
guard pin is determined 
by the diameter of the 
roller (illustrated 
above), and after the 
escapement has’ been 
adjusted, the guard pin 





Waltham 715 Ligne 


The movement is actually smaller than a dime 
in diameter 


$250 to $1,500 or more 
depending upon the case 


WALI 


education. 


yu in Time-keeping Accuracy 


is bent forward to within a third of the 
thickness of a human hair, to allow the 
roller to revolve freely, excepting when the 
watch receives an unusual jolt, and that is 
the time the guard pin functions. 

In other words, the guard pin is a safety device 
to assure the perfect functioning of your watch. 
You will notice in the illustration that the 
Waltham scientifically curved guard pin 
presents a single and infinitesimal point of 
contact with the roller, thereby reducing the 
possibility of friction which is the greatest 
enemy of good time-keeping. 

The straight guard pin presents, if properly 
made, a plane of contact. If there should 
be any imperfection, the guard pin would 
have to be set at an angle. (See illustration 
above.) And this would make it impossible 
to properly adjust the guard pin. 

Whereas the curved guard pin can be bent 
in any direction and it will still present its 
small area of contact, reducing friction to a 
minimum. 

It is these tiny, exclusive units hidden in the 
works of the watch, involving years of study 
and invention, that assure you of precision 
time-keeping and durability when your 
watch selection is a Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch 
Sent free upon request. 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 
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THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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men. The whole piece is coated with an 
amalgam of gold and mercury and the lat- 
ter is subsequently volatilized by heat. 
A. Ch, Boulle had many collaborators ; 
frst J. Bérain, who often supplied him with 
designs for the famous cabinet of the 
dauphin, for instance, the sculptor Dom- 
enico Cucci, the goldsmith Ballin, the gilder 
Clocquemain, etc. 
Many cabinet makers were working at 
the same time as Boulle. Sommer, Foulon 
and especially A. J. Oppenord, who was 
also domiciled at the Louvre and received 
the same pay as Boulle. It is hardly~pos- 

















Fie. 5: 
Meck, in cast bronze, chased and gilded, of 
Martinot clock. 


the 


sible, says M. Boulenger, in speaking of 
him, to distinguish his works from those 
of his imitator, who was without doubt 
equal to him in talent. 

The Boulles worked with several clock 
makers. They maintained constant  rela- 
tions with Martinot, who, like themselves, 
resided in the Louvre galleries. 

Balthazar Martinot, with whom we are 
here concerned, belonged to a family that 
had produced a long succession of cele- 
brated artisans. The majority of them— 
we learn from M. G. Migeon, in his cata- 

















Fic. 4. 


Bérain motif. inlaid work on shell, of the cap of 
the Martinot clock. 


logue of the P. Garnier collection—have 
been attached to the court in the capacity 
of valets de chambre, and lived in the 
Louvre for more than a century and a half. 
They had the entree to the king, with the 
first gentlemen of the chamber and each 
morning the one who was on duty wound 
the watch that the king was going to wear. 

One of the Martinots, Gilbert, was men- 
tioned, as early as 1572, as horologist to 
Henry IIT: then came Denis in 1611, 
Zacharie in 1637, Gilles in 1662 and so on. 

Balthazar Martinot is referred to in 1695 
with Nicolas Gribelin and his brother 
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Gilles Martinot, with whom he appeared 


to be associated. The watches bearing his 
name are quite numerous and Garnier col- 
lection at the Louvre possesses one with a 
chased gold case and cover in blued steel, 
of charming design. In the Olivier collec- 
tion there is another watch, square, gold 
and silver, by this master. Britten men- 
tions as of his, a large Boulle clock in the 
Kensington Museum, London, and M. Ed. 
Gélis, horologist at Paris, has described to 
us several of various decorations, particu- 
larly some regulators with inlaid work, of 
the Bérain style. B. Martinot, M. Gélis 
informs us, retired, about 1716, to St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye and died about 1722-23. 
The catalog of the Garnier collection, 
reproduced another watch by Gilles Mar- 





Bugs 3. 
Bérain inlaid work motif. 
Martinot clock. 


Inner door of the 


tinot, his younger brother, of silver, en- 
graved, decorations after J. Bérain, with 
flowers, animals, masks, children and a 
medallion of Louis XIV. We mention this 
because just this decoration displays close 
similarity to the one here reproduced. 
Moreover, the comparison with other motifs 
designed by Bérain reveals a no less strik- 
ing similarity and the definition that his 
stvle imparts to various works of art is no 
less noticeable. It is particularly the staged 
and added porticos, the aerial and fantastic 
architecture; shells, medallions, masks, per- 
sonages, varieties of clowns, birds, Chinese 
er Hindoos with exaggerated turbans. “In 
the center,” says Rouaire, a half-dome, 
carved in trellis, forms a baldachin, with 
lambrequins of garlands. What we have 
said above on the subject of the collabora- 
tion of J. Bérain with A. Ch. Boulle and 
the relations which we have just. cor- 
roborated between Gilles Martinot and J. 
Bérain, warrant us in stating that the in- 
laid decorations of the clock herewith illus- 
trated, has been designed by the last named 
artist. 

We recall that Jean Bérain was the de- 
signer of the chamber and of the cabinet 
of the king. For a long time, he was 
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pope and oracle in everything that related 
to decoration. He particularly designed 
very numerous pieces of furniture, and it 
is his style that characterizes what we 
designate as the style of Louis XIV. 

The case of this clock bears no signa- 
ture and this is in accord with the taste 
of this epoch, “The artists of the seventeenth 
century,” to again quote M. Boulenger, had 
not. the self-esteem of those of today. In 
their eyes it was the work rather than the 
author that counted. 

This superb piece, 1.37 meters in height, 
has cast bronzes, chased and gilded of very 
beautiful workmanship. 

By way of comparison, we reproduce an- 
other piece, very beautiful, of the same 
period, signed De Lorme, Paris, and we 
recognize one of the same motifs in the 
lower part of the door. On the other 
hand, the figure that surmounts it and the 
three fates below the dial, appear on a 
Boulle clock, shown in the classic work of 
Britten, Old Clocks and Watches and Their 
Makers (Fig. 358), in the last edition. This 
second piece is in Switzerland, like the 
preceding one. The museum at Soleuve 
recently acquired it. 





Trials of a Lady’s Watch 





From the Horologe 


D° you own and carry a watch? If so, 
take heed to my tale of woe, from sub- 
lime to the ridiculous. 

As you see, I am of horological origin, 
the pride of the American production. I 
was raised a pet, educated, refined and pol- 
ished. In health I am full of animation, 
and sensitive as you animals of flesh and 
blood. I follow constantly the path of King 
Sol, and guide those that take care of me. 
How well I remember when I was placed 
on exhibition with many others, and how 
proud I was when selected a present to 
a young lady by her lover; how she petted 
me, placed me in her bosom, and when 
those two hearts met, what funny things I 
heard, yum, yum. I thought I should melt 
or split wide open. I tried to stop run- 
ning, that they wouldn’t know it was late, 
but I couldn’t; I was adjusted to heat and' 
position, 

But, alas, time rolled on, reverses came 
in the family, I changed into other hands, 
and was neglected; for the want of my an- 
nual bath, I got out of order, then my 
mistress looked at me so cross and said 
I was no good. 

She left me at a crib where they abuse 
the words “fine watch repairing.” 

The duffer entered the back door of my 
cottage, and without knowledge of my con- 
struction and requirements, he proceeded to 
brush me up, and daub on oil without tak- 
ing me all apart. In so doing he dis- 
arranged the poise of my balance, and the 
isochronism of my hairspring, cracked the 
jewels and bent the pivots and wheels. I, 
not liking such treatment, failed to run. 
He then took a chew of tobacco and com- 
menced to spit through his whiskers. Then 
tied a huge dice box over his eye and 
peeked through my interior, and came to 
the conclusion that my spinal cord needed 
more oil. 





(Continued on page 415.) 
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Mac 


hine to Measure the Working Power 


of a Mechanism 





Translated Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular from Die Uhrmacher-Woche 
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N machine construction and under some 

circumstances in the minor me- 
chanics, it is found necessary, from time to 
time, to measure the working power of an 
operating mechanism. Phis determination 
is effected by quite a simple apparatus, 
known as the brake dynamometer, also as 
the Prony brake, which, after all working 
machines have been detached from the op- 
erating machine, is set up on the driving- 
shaft by means of wooden jaws while at 
the end is an extended arm, from which 


also 
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either a weight pan is suspended, or on 
which a moveable weight slides. The range 
of movement of this arm, to prevent any 
mishap is restricted by two rigid stops, 
within prescribed limits. The shaft how- 
ever not rendered motionless by the 
wooden jaws but is capable of turning be- 
tween them, under heavy friction and this 
it must do at the same rate of speed as it 
follows in operation. As soon as this con- 
dition is obtained, by means of screws capa- 
ble of exercising more or less clamping 
power through the brake jaws, the working 
power of the machine is converted into 
friction so that in order to ascertain the 
working power, it is only necessary to over- 
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come the mechanical energy that is con- 
sumed by the frictional resistance at the 
circumference of the driving shaft. And 
this is accomplished by placing weights on 
the scale pan at the end of the arm, or 
moving the sliding weight until the arm 
hangs exactly in balance, while the driving 
shaft continues to make the normal num- 
ber of revolutions. This, briefly stated, is 
the method of using a frequently used ap- 
paratus, which to avoid complexities in the 
interpretation of the results of the experi- 
mental results, must be so balanced that 
its center of gravity is disposed vertically 
over the revolving shaft. The same neces- 
sity exists moreover also in the case of our 
fusee adjustment rod, when we employ it, 
likewise ‘as a dynamometer, but of another 
kind, in determining the power of a main 
spring; if this adjustment rod has not been 


weighed off by itself, we must ascertain the 
position of its center of gravity by experi- 
ment, multiply its distance from the axis by 
the weight of the rod and add the product 
to the power-moment of the weight of the 
adjustment rod, in other words, weight 
times length of red,-in order to obtain the 
moment of the spring power. 

There are other devices by means of 
which dynamometric determinations can be 
effected. With the spring balance, we can 
determine the pressure or draft that a power 
exercises. In this case, it is the elasticity 
that is employed and the result is read on 
the marked stem of the scale, which, when 
in use, protrudes more or less from the 
casing containing a cylindrical spiral spring. 
It may be understood that where elasticity 
furnishes the basis of a measurement, or 
only of an estimate, there are three points, 
on which great stress must be laid: on the 
finest, well tempered steel, on exact gauging 
and on avoiding any excessive strain on the 
spring, whether it is straight, spiral or 
cylindrical. This is particularly empha- 
sized, because a recently introduced very 
practical contrivance, for .measuring the 
small forces employed in clocks, is also 
based on elasticity. We refer to the two 
illustrations, Figs. 1 and 2, taken from the 
Revue Internal, representing dynamometric 
blades. As may be seen, the entire ap- 
paratus consists of three parts, the rod T, 
with its oblique underfiling, for the secure 
holding of the rear-end surface of the blade 
Land a step like side shoulder, of its three 
steps, e, e’ and e”, the blade L itself and the 
screw v (Fig. 2) with knurled head. The 
blade LL must be provided of several 
strengths, suitably gauged, so that the instru- 
ment can be used in any cases that present 
themselves. In Fig. 1, we are shown a blade 
with the graduation figures 10, 15 and 22; 
if this, as shown in Fig. 2, is fastened to 
the handle JT and in any test raised to the 
first step e, in other words caused to lie 
even with it, there exists in the part under 
treatment (for instance, chronograph or re- 
peater lever spring)-a power of 10 g. Of 
course, intermediate readings may be ob- 
tained, thus the position of the blade in Fig. 
2 indicates a power development of about 
14 g, because the power F of a wheel or 
spring, working in the direction of the 
arrow, has only raised the blade nearly to 
the height of the step e’, which, if fully at- 
tained, would have meant a power mani- 
festation of 15 g. 

The advantages of this little dynamometer 
are even apparent in the case of the watch- 
maker, who aims at nothing more than be- 
ing a master hammerman. In an exceeding- 
ly large number of instances, we simply go 
right ahead with the work. If for instance, 
a fly spring for a chronograph mechanism 


is to be replaced, rarely is a thought given 
to the power the old, possibly too weak, 
spring may have developed at its working 
end and which the new one must also de- 
velop. The work is done on chance and the 
desired result is finally attained with the ex- 
penditure of much time. It could be done 
much more certainly and more quickly, if 
we knew, even if only approximately, how 
strong the spring ought to be. The master 
would be able, with the help of this instru- 
ment, to give his apprentice or the young 








Pig. 3. 


assistant explicit directions; he would how- 
ever often enough only be in a position to 
give such directions after having previously, 
mainly for informative purposes, made use 
of the instrument himself to ascertain the 
different power conditions in watches. The 
indefinite directions, “too strong,” or “too 
weak,” would finally gradually disappear 
from the language of the watchmakers’ 
workshop, to give place to definite figures. 
The experienced watchmaker, may admit- 
tedly, in most cases, witheut the instrument, 
be able to tell to a certain extent by feeling 
with the fingers, how strong the pressure of 
this or that spring should be, but for the 
apprentice, it is not easy to acquire this 
ability, for him especially, it would be a 
great advantage to familiarize himself with 
this little apparatus and thus acquire the 
intimate knowledge of the power conditions 
in pocket and large time pieces, so interest- 
ing in every case, to the tradesman. 

As regards the method of use, it is not 
necessary to waste many words. After an 
approximate idea has been formed as to 
what power will come under consideration, 
the blade, with the proper gauging marks is 
fastened in and an effort made to raise the 
end of the heart piece lever, the brake, re- 
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peating rack or any other spring, by — 
of the end of the blade, the power develop- 
ment of the spring may then be read on the 
degree of tension of the spring, as shown 
on the steps @¢, e’, e”. It should here be 
noted that the gauge marks of the blade in 
Fig. 1, should properly have been indicated 
in reverse order, because the blade tension 
corresponding to step ce”, represents a power 
development of 22 g. 

In Fig. 3, is shown how to proceed to 
determine what power the main spring of a 
watch must exercise on the toothing of the 
barrel, to attain a certain degree of balance 
swing. That is due to the side pressure 
exercised on the toothing, the spring barrel 
is consequently empty. When then perhaps 
the spring called for by existing conditions 
is introduced, we can, by causing the blade 
of the dynamometer to work in the opposite 
direction, readily estimate what potential 
energy the spring really has and whether 
it cannot be reckoned smaller. This dyna- 
mometric blade must necessarily be the most 
powerful used in watch work, but not the 
most powerful altogether, for the series 
must be quite considerably extended, so that 
the power conditions in larger movements, 
far above travelling clocks with repeating 
action and self-striking works, can be 
examined, especially in regard to the strik- 
ing train. The inventor has contrived, in 
the hollow handle 7’, which unscrews (Fig. 
3), a receptacle for the various blades, but 
it is doubtful whether this space will suffice 
when we consider such an expansion of the 
useful possibilities. 

Even in determining a new watch calibre, 
the dynamometric blades will give the 
watchmaker valuable assistance, by enabling 
him to make comparisons with recognized 
calibres and to reject such movements in 
which for instance an unusual development 
of power is evident at the circumference of 
the third wheel, which indicates defects in 
the setting or mechanical defects and will 
result in excessive wear. Finally, the blades 
can be employed to advantage in investigat- 
ing the pressure effects on the contacts of 
electric master clocks. 

Unfortunately, it is not known who sup- 
plies this little apparatus, in the manufac- 
ture of which the real difficulty lies in the 
gauging of the blades, which, even if it is 
designed only for supplying estimated re- 
sults, must be accomplished with the greatest 
care. 





Thoughts 





A thorough knowledge of human nature 
is a great help in business. Human nature 
means the workings of other people’s minds 
as well as your own. Don’t set yourself 
up as a standard, but learn to known the 
type of suggestion to which other people 
will react. 


The man who always stops just because 
he is tired and doesn’t feel like doing the 
thing which will make tomorrow’s business 
better, is likely to continue a small factor 
in the business world to the end of the chap- 
ter. Many times a little extra work at 
night will double the results of the day fol- 
lowing. 
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More About the Mainspring 





By A. G. 

HE mainspring’ is the motive power 

of the watch. Its power is transmitted 
through the train to the escapement and 
there gives impulse to the balance. The 
mainspring is a very important factor in 
the timing of a watch, and too much care 
cannot be bestowed upon its selection in 
regard to material and manufacture. There 
are many good makes of mainsprings on 
the market, also many of inferior make. 
Mainspring trouble caused by loss of elas- 
ticity and breakage, makes the purchase of 
inferior springs anything but economy. Add 
to this, the fact that accurate time in the 
true sense of the expression can never be 
obtained where a poor mainspring is the 
motive power and you have the strongest 
incentive for the use of the best spring that 
can be had, especially where fine time is 
required. 

There are two types of mainsprings in 
common use, the ordinary type and the re- 
silient, or more properly speaking, the 
reversed coil spring. Both types of springs 
are used in the finest watches and I do not 
wish to lower the prestige of the ordinary 
type spring in the few remarks that are to 
follow. Neither do I wish to go into the 
manufacture of mainsprings, but mention 
might be made distinguishing the ordinary 
type from the resilient type. 

The ordinary type is one that is hardened 
straight, or in a large coil, and the temper 
drawn while it is straight or in a large 
coil. The resilient or reversed coil spring 
is hardened straight or in a large coil, then 
drawn to temper and the coils reversed. 
The resilient spring is easily distinguished 
from the ordinary type spring as the upper 
end of spring assumes the shape of a com- 
pound curve. A mainspring after it is 
placed in the barrel is constantly in a state 
of high tension, while it is being wound the 
flexture of the spring displaces the mole- 
cules, those on the outside of each coil are 
being separated, those on the inside are 
being compressed. While unwinding, the 
order of this change is reversed. This 
strain being continued, produces sometimes 
what is known as “metal fatigue,” the result 
is that the spring loses its elastic force and 
either sets or breaks. There seems to be 
considerable more mainspring breakage dur- 
ing electric storms, the cause of which no 
doubt is in the electric changes of the 
atmosphere which quite often changes the 
lubricating properties of the oil and pene- 
trates and separates the atoms. Where 
good timekeeping is required it is very im- 
portant that a spring of superior make and 
of proper width, strength and length be 
used. If the spring is defective or im- 
properly fitted, accuracy of time is an im- 
possibility. Charts giving the correct width, 
strength and length of mainsprings for the 
many different grades and models of 
watches of foreign and domestic manufac- 
ture, can be had from the material supply 
dealers. A Dennison mainspring gauge for 
verifying the width and strength of springs 
is a very convenient tool to have. 

If a spring is of proper width, it will be 
seen to have about one-tenth millimeter 
clearance from the recess cut in barrel for 
barrel head. It is obvious that without suf- 
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ficient clearance, the spring would bind thus, 
causing poor time and very likely stopping 
the watch. One of the laws applying to 
mainsprings in regard to strength and 
length is: The mainspring should occupy 
one-half the space between the periphery of 
the barrel arbor and the inside of the bar- 
rel wall. This has been perverted into a 
rule which we have all heard and many of 
us have followed: “One-third arbor, one- 
third space, one-third spring.” This is taken 
to mean radial measurements for each one- 
third, and also that the space occupied by 
the spring when let down is one-third of 
the radial measurement. The correct rule 
is: One-third barrel arbor, half of the re- 
maining area to be covered by the spring. 
When half the area is covered by the main- 
spring it will make no difference whether 
that spring is wound to the top, partially 
let down, or entirely let down. In all con- 
ditions, the space occupied will be one-half 
the space between the arbor and the inside 
of the chamber wall. 

A very good way to determine if the 
spring is occupying the proper area inside 
of barrel, is to draw a circle three-quarters 
of the diameter of the barrel chamber, 
which will divide the space outside the 
hub into two equal areas. A good spring, 
properly proportioned in a watch, should 
run it 34 to 36 hours. This gives the most 
effective part of the spring for the day’s 
run of 24 hours. It is a common occur- 
rence with watches not provided with a 
stop work or recoil click, to be wound so 
tightly that the spring will not transmit 
sufficient power to the train to keep the 
balance in motion, with the result that the 
watch stops. In fact, any watch having no 
stop work and not provided with a recoil 
click, will not impart full motion to the 
balance until it has run 20 to 50 minutes 
after winding. It requires about this length 
of time to release the coils of the main- 
spring from each other sufficiently to de- 
liver their full power. A mainspring should 
not be backed into the barrel by hand, as 
it is absolutely impossible to do so and not 
dish the spring. If this is done, the effect 
will be that a good portion of the power 
will be expended by the pressure against 
the top and bottom of the barrel, causing 
excessive friction and consequently poor 
motion of the balance. 

A good mainspring winder with barrels 
and snailed arbors of different sizes should 
be at hand. The mainspring winder arbor 
should be the same size as barrel arbor and 
should be snailed. The hook should not 
project beyond the thickness of the first coil 
of the spring, this obviates kinking, other- 
wise the kink is transferred throughout the 
coils when spring is wound up close to 
arbor. 





Radiant heat is that kind of heat which 
passes from one body to another without 
heating the intervening atmosphere. There 
is no visible indication of such passage of 
heat. For instance, the heat received from 
the sun does not heat the air through 
which it passes but the heat striking the 
earth is absorbed and given out in sensible 
form. The constants in relation to. radiant 
heat are of the greatest importance to our 
fundamental industries, such as steel, cop- 
per smelting, etc —E-. 5 
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[Answers are also solicited from our readers to the questions published on this page.| 
No attention paid to communications unless accompanied by full name and address of the writer. 


QUESTION No. 3787—Dial Washers Un- 
der Dials—ZJ find a great many American 
made movements with dial washers under 
the dial, presumably placed by workmen 
while repairing same. Do these movements 
require the part which the factory failed to 
furnish? Does the factory make any pro- 
visions for the end shake of the hour wheel 
in relation with the cannon pinion? I. G. 

ANsSWER.—In regard to the American 
movements that you mention, it is entirely 
unnecessary to place dial washers under the 
dial. In practically every case the dial 
washers have been placed by workmen who 
did not understand how to fit the hands. 
The student can obtain the best result in 
fitting new hands by using the staking tool 
and suitable punches for driving the hands 
onto the hour wheel and cannon pinion. A 
flat-faced hollow punch should be selected 
that will just clear the cannon pinion freely. 
This punch is used to drive the hour hand 
down square and true. Then a #at-faced 
hollow punch should be selected that will 
just clear the minute hand shoulder on the 
cannon pinion. This punch is used to drive 

‘the minute hand down square and true. 
Each hand should be driven down just 
enough so that when the operation is com- 
pleted, there will be just a slight amount of 
freedom between the hour and minute hands. 
If this operation is performed in the above 
manner and the center staff is true, there 
will be no’ trouble with the hands operating 
in the proper manner. The writer has re- 
peatedly advised that dial washers are en- 
tirely unnecessary. No watch worthy of the 
name is ever sent out from the factory 
with dial washers under the dial. If you 
will examine new watches from the first 
class factories, you can determine this point 
to your own satisfaction. L. B. P. 


Question No. 3788—Index Plate.— 
Kindly inform me of a means of dividing 
equally and correctly, spaces or divisions 
on a disk for the purpose of wheel and 
pinion cutting. (Index Plate)—Kindly give 
me the best method and description, and in 
plain terms, if possible. B. G. 

ANsSWER.—In regard to means of dividing 
spaces on a disk to be used for an index 
plate, there are two ways in which this may 
be done. If you have access to an indexing 
engine, you could readily make any desired 
circle of holes. Much of this work is done 
on Brown & Sharpe Dividing Head, which 
is an expensive machine employed where 
much gear-cutting is done. Unless you are 
in a position to use such a machine, you 
will probably have to make your index plate 
in the same manner as a tool-maker makes 
a master index plate. Procure a well-made 


pair of steel dividers and see that the points 
are sharp and finely pointed. Also, make a 
sharp-pointed punch and a scriber. This is 
practically all the equipment you will need. 
Scribe a perfect circle on the disk (better 
use sheet brass) and proceed to divide the 
circle into the required number of spaces. 
You can arrive at the approximate distance 
to open the dividers,/by measuring the diam- 
eter of your circle, then multiply by 3.1416 
and divide this product by the number of 
spaces required. The quotient will be the 
measurement in thousandths of an inch to 
set your dividers to. Make a small punch 
mark on your plate exactly on the circle 
and use this as your starting point. Bring 
your divider points exactly on the circle each 
time. If the last division does not coincide 
exactly with the first punch mark, then open 
or close your dividers as required and re- 
peat the operation. Very accurate index 
plates may be made by following the above 
method. It is simply a matter of time and 
skill. In connection with above, the sub- 
ject of indexing will be considered more 
fully in “The Horological Questionnaire,” 
Mar.<2.. Le Beek. 


Question No. 3789—Watch Cleaning 
Routine.—Please write me your opinion on 
the following: In cleaning a watch should 
the balance jewels alwsy be taken. out, 
cleaned, oiled and replaced? I claim they 
should always be cleaned that way. But my 
watchmaker, who, by the way, has worked 
at the bench 45 years, claims, unless very 
dirty, they may be dipped and brushed in 
gasoline, then oiled by putting it down 
through hole jewel. He says there is no 
need of removing jewels. What is your 
opinion? C.C. B. 


ANSWER.-—Most assuredly the balance 
jewels should be taken out and thoroughly 
scrubbed and cleaned. In 90 per cent. of 
the cleaning jobs, it is the balance jewels 
which require cleaning more than any other 
part of the watch. A slight amount ot 
gummy or thick oil might not make a great 
difference if it was on the center jewels, 
but that same amount of gummy or thick 
oil on the balance jewels is quite another 
story, and if the appearance of the watch 
would indicate a need of cleaning, the bal- 
ance jewels would certainly require thor- 
ough cleaning more than any other part of 
the watch, as the slightest amount of fric- 
tion (which might be due to defective piv- 
ots, poor oil or gummy oil) affect the rate 
of the movement. 

You cannot expect a close rate from any 
movement unless the jewels are taken out, 
scrubbed. with gasoline, dried and pegged 
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out. Too many watchmakers slight their 
work in this respect and it is a poor habit to 
acquire. Watches cleaned in this manner 
seldom give good service for a year and: 
right here is a point that some jewelers 
overlook; some of the customers will bring 
their watch in and complain that it is not 
giving satisfaction, while others will not 
come in and complain; they will go to your 
competitor. 


Question No, 3790—Beat Blocks—//i/[ . 
you kindly tell me what is meant by putting 
a watch in beat; also is a beat block of any 
real service for this purpose? B. M. 

ANSWER—A good workman has no use 
for such appliances, depending upon his 
skill and experience to put a watch escape- 
ment in beat. When there is no power on 
the train and the hairspring is at rest, the 
roller jewel in the roller table should stand 
at rest on the line of centers between the 
pallet arbor and the balance staff. Under 
these conditions, the balance can move a like: 
distance in either direction. An escape- 
ment in the condition is said to be in beat. 
because the vibrations of the balance are 
equal. The hairspring is held by the collet 
and pins, consequently if the collet is not 
in the right position on the balance staff 
the roller jewel will not come to rest in 
the notch of the fork on the line of centers 
and the collet must be moved until this 
condition is attained. 


QuEsTION No. 3791—To Clean White 
Metal.—Picase advise us what to use to 
clean white metal after the bar pins or 
brooches come out of the form from the 
melting, also after polishing to get the rouge 
and grease from same—W. S. Co. 

ANSWER.—Manufacturers of base metal 
goods, white metal, German silver, brass, 
etc., generally have their own pet formulas 
for brightening or pickling after melting. 
The ordinary pickle of nine or 10 parts 
water to one of sulphuric acid will remove 
oxide or black. Brightening dips are made 
by adding a very little nitric acid, salt, etc. 
Nitric acid and calcined soot in water is 
also used. A frosting dip is made of nitric 
acid and muriatic acid. Strong soda solu- 
tions, or ammonia and water, will remove 
the grease or rouge after polishing. Rock 
potash solutions, also a special cleaning 
compound, may be used. This latter is ex- 
cellent as the hands will not be affected in 
the solution. Where feasible, white metal 
jewelry is not polished but burnished by 
hand or in tubbing machines. The writer 
recently saw samples of English made white 
metal jewelry. These were combinations. 
of enamel and white metal and the metal 
parts were all burnished, presenting a hard: 
mirror-like finish, less liable to tarnish. 








“What salary do you expect?” asked the 
prospective employer. 
“At first,” was the modest reply, “just 
enough to live on.” 
“You expect too much. I can’t use you.” 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 
C-2<@ 


A common danger produces unanimity.— 
Latin. 

A bad dog never sees the wolf.—George 
Herbert. 
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Chemicals and Requisites of the Workshop 


Acids, Cements and Other Workbench Essentials 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by A. Schleimer 

















N undertaking to follow the art of 
i or metal worker, it is of great 
advantage to have some knowledge of and 
acquaintance with the materials used. In 
fact it is a very good rule used by many of 
the best craftsmen not to use anything un- 
less they know the nature of its composi- 
tion. 

If one has a knowledge of what he is 
handling—even though not acquainted with 
it, it often prevents a loss of time and ma- 
terial when things go wrong, for it is not 
a dificult matter to have its qualities de- 
termined when in question if we know what 
it consists of. 

One may be using a powder liquid or un- 
known composition. If we run short, or a 
new lot does not give the results we expect, 
a blank wall confronts us, whereas, if we 
knew what it was composed of, we could 
readily find the source of trouble. 

The writer has known of cases where the 
workman has paid a long price for a certain 
composition, in addition to having to send 
away to obtain it, whereas, if he only knew 
it, he could have obtained any quantity 
necessary at the corner pharmacy at a frac- 
tion of the actual cost. It might be well, 
therefore, to get a little better acquainted 
with the material you use, and it is with 
this in view that the following is appended. 


The Acids 

Acid Sulphuric—More commonly known 
as oil of vitriol, from which the commercial 
designation O. V. is obtained. This is a 
heavy, oily liquid, having a specific gravity 
of 1.82 when full strength. It will burn or 
char any organic substance which is the 
reason it so readily turns black. This, how- 
ever, does not affect its value for general 
use. It is manufactured on an enormous 
scale by burning “sulphur ore” in specially 
designed furnaces; the sulphur is driven off 
by the heat and it takes the form of gas, 
conducted into chambers where it is com- 
bined with a proper amount of oxygen and 
water. It is then concentrated by driving off 
the excess of water and finds its way to 
market. 

This is probably the most important com- 
mercial acid manufactured, having a greater 
range of utility than probably all other 
acids combined. It is used as a pickle for 
gold and silver by diluting with water (one 
part of acid to eight or nine of water). 
Also in etching and as one of the com- 
ponents of the well known “bright dip” for 
brightening and matting brass, previous to 
plating. 

Nitric Acid—A  water-white innocent 
looking liquid burning the flesh and leaving 
a yellow stain. This is also known as 


“aqua fortis,” and is made by adding sul- 
phuric acid to saltpeter, the resulting ni- 
tric acid being refined. It has a specific 
gravity of 1.42 when full strength. The 
principal uses of nitric acid are etching and 
cleaning—forming, with sulphuric acid the 
“bright dip,” and pickling. 

There is one important caution to be ob- 
served with nitric acid. In its concentrated 
form it has the power to ignite organic mat- 
ter. It will cause such light material as 
straw, paper, saw-dust, etc., to burst into 
flame upon contact, and care should, there- 
fore, be taken to keep it where it cannot 
cause fire if accident should happen to the 
container. This is the only acid that has 
this property. This is also the only acid 
which will dissolve silver. 

Hydrochloric Acid—Also known as muri- 
atic and as soldering acid, when used by 
plumbers. This is made by acting on com- 
mon salt with sulphuric acid, the resulting 
acid being concentrated and refined. It is 
white when pure, but gradually turns to a 
straw yellow, due to partial decomposition. 
This is also used for etching but more gen- 
erally as an addition agent to the “bright 
dip” and for the recovery of silver from 
solution. When added to any solution con- 
taining silver it precipitates the metal as 
silver chloride. This reaction of silver with 
hydrochloric acid is so delicate that it is 
used as a standard test in laboratories. An- 
other use for this acid is its power to dis- 
solve gold, in combination with nitric acid. 
Gold is insoluble in any single acid but a 
combination of hydrochloric and_ nitric, 
known as aqua regia, will readily dissolve 
it. Platinum likewise is soluble only in this 
medium. In plating, hydrochloric acid is a 
valuable bath for iron and steel as it at- 
tacks these metals more readily than any 
other acid. 

These are known as the mineral acids. 
In the dilute form mixed with water they 
are used for pickling—removing oxidation 
from metal previous to plating or soldering. 
Care must be taken in handling them as 
they are highly corrosive and should be kept 
in glass-stoppered bottles, where there is no 
likelihood of breakage. The best place for 
storing them is a dark, cool closet, if pos- 
sible. A large quantity should not be kept 
on hand for while it is more expensive to 
purchase in small quantities than large, 
these can always be obtained at the local 
drug store and this convenience far offsets 
the storage and handling of acids in bulk. 
As found on the market they are in liquid 
form but in reality they are gases dissolved 
in water, the strength of the acid depend- 
ing upon the amount of gas in solution. 


Hydrofluoric Acid—This is a highly cor- 
rosive, irritating acid, also a solution of a 
gas in water, produced by the action of sul- 
phuric acid on fluorspar, a fluoride salt of 
lime or calcium. 

The peculiar property, for which this gas 
is used is its ability to dissolve glass or 
silica. It is the only known substance that 
will do this. Its use in the jewelers’ art is 
in treating enamels and etching glass. The 
greatest caution must be used in handling 
this particular acid, as it is not only highly 
irritating, but burns from this acid, if not 
immediately treated, increase -in size and 
severity. 

There are two methods used in etching 
with this acid, depending upon the result 
required, If the glass is coated with wax 
and then engraved, it may be treated with 
the acid itself if a clear cut is desired, but 
if a dull or frosted effect is wanted a paste 
is used ‘consisting of a fluoride salt to which 
a quantity of acid is added sufficient to de- 
compose it. 

Cements 

Cements—Various cements are used by 
jewelers for different purposes. For at- 
taching stones to metal in settings, etc., the 
following is one of the oldest and best: a 
small quantity of gum mastic is dissolved 
in alcohol, and then mixed with a similar 
quantity of isinglass that has been liquefied 
with water. A little nitric acid or white 
of egg is sometimes added. This will be- 
come solid and is softened by heat when re- 
quired for use. It is important when using 
this cement that the article to which it is 
applied is also warm, otherwise the differ- 
ence in temperature will prevent a proper 
adhesion. 

Cement for holding stones to be worked 
(temporary setting) are made from resin 
and plaster of Paris, with the addition of a 
small quantity of tallow. When required 
for use it is simply necessary to warm it to 
soften. In making this, lump resin must be 
used and not the powdered, which will not 
make an even mixture. 

Engravers’ cement is composed of pitch, 
beeswax, plaster of Paris and tallow. Used 
to hold small articles for engraving, chas- 
ing, etc. 

Other Workshop Chemicals and Requi- 
sites 

Alum—There are several kinds of alum, 
but the one generally known as potash alum 
is the one used. It may be obtained in 
crystal or powdered form and is soluble in 
water. It is used as an addition to plaster 
of Paris in making molds to harden them 
and also to give a greater heat resistance. 

Alcohol—The ordinary medicinal or grain 





To expect success without effort and study is to want what you don’t deserve. 
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Why It’s Easy To Sell Ingersolls 


The following are excerpts from letters written by representative jewelers 
in the United States and Canada telling why they find it pleasing and profit- 
able to push Ingersoll Watches: 


A.,C. Skinner, Sherbrooke, Quebec.—“From a dealer’s standpoint Ingersolls are easy 
to sell because he naturally believes in a line which gives him so little trouble to dis- 
pose of and to keep in repair. Jewelers highly appreciate the policy of the Ingersoll 
Company which takes so much interest in their problems and which gives them so 
much help and the same price as the largest buyers. This appreciation has resulted 
in increased interest and sales. It’s easy to sell goods which you like and believe in.” 


E. B. Williams, of T. L. Williams, Quincy, Mass.—’‘We aim to make our store a 
sub-factory to the Ingersoll factories and keep a large stock of the different models 
well classified and in attractive settings. We keep them on the side of the store 
near the repair benches and have a large easel on which hangs a sample of each 
model with prices plainly marked. Everyone bringing in a watch to be repaired faces 
this easel with this card reading, ‘You need an Ingersoll while we repair your high 
priced watch. Find yourself here. The Ingersoll is a working watch and a watch 
that works; it works twenty-four hours a day and never strikes.” 


Otto E. Rochat, of C. G. Rochat & Son, Inc., Jersey City, New Jersey.—‘‘An Inger- 
soll is the most appropriate gift. It is practical — presentable — reliable — and within 
everybody’s means. It can be given to a person in any walk of life for there is a model 
for all—workers, pleasure seekers, professional people—all who need a timepiece of 
any kind. With the large assortment of models and range of prices an Ingersoll is 
the easiest watch to sell.” 


R. K. McKeen, of Thomas Long Co., Boston, Mass.—*When a customer comes in 
and wants to buy a watch, sell him the best watch you can—and then suggest an In- 
gersoll as well.” 





J. G. Morris, Humboldt, Nebraska.—“‘An Ingersoll sale means a satisfied customer, a 
profitable transaction and a boost for my store.” 


E. R. Fishburne, Rome, Georgia.—‘‘Every Ingersoll buyer is a booster for many other 
sales and your system and method of doing business is second to none—all of which 
makes a dealer want to sell Ingersolls.” 


The Ingersoll 1921 advertising campaign will cause millions of people to 
think of buying Ingersolls. These people will buy the watches from jewel- 
ers who remind them by displays of Ingersolls. 


If you need extra material for making Ingersoll window displays, simply 
request an assortment from our nearest branch. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


30 Irving Place, 37 S. Wabash Avenue, 360 Fremont St., 294 St. Catherine St., E., 
New York City. Chicago, III. San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada. 
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alcohol, now only obtamable in denatured 
form, or wood alcohol, obtained from the 
destructive distillation of wood. The chief 
purpose of this is to neat oil or grease, 
as a cleanser and also as a final bath or 
rinse for the removal of water or moisture. 

Amalgam—This is a term applied to a 
mixture of a metal with mercury, as gold 
or silver. It is a soft plastic mass that can 
readily be applied to other metals in this 
form. Heat is then applied and the mer- 
cury driven off, leaving the gold or silver 
as a deposit. This is the oldest method of 
plating, known long before electrolysis. 

Ammonia—This is a pungent colorless 
vas—a product of the destructive distillation 
of coal, very soluble in water, and is ob- 
tainable in various strengths, the strongest 
being known as 26 degree, indicating the 
amount of gas in solution. Used principally 
as a Cleanser, for removing grease, oil, etc. 

Ammonia Chloride—A_ white salt com- 
posed of ammonia and chlorine gases, com- 
monly termed sal ammoniac. Sometimes 
used in metal coloring, but more often as a 
valuable addition agent in nickel plating 
solutions to aid conductivity. 

Ammonium Sulphide--A combination of 
ammonia with sulphur. Used in coloring or 
so-called oxidizing metals. 

Asbestos—This is a silicate of magnesia, 
a natural mineral fiber, used in block or 
mat form on work benches as a protection 
against heat. It is absolutely fire-proof. 

Wax—There are several substances desig- 
nated under the term wax, and the name 
therefore is sometimes misleading. Paraffin 
wax obtained from petroleum, the residue 
from the manufacture of vaseline; ceresin, a 
mineral wax; beeswax, and various com- 
positions under this name. For general 
utility, such as etching, etc., the best results 
always be obtained from beeswax, 
which may be obtained both white and 
brown. The brown should always be used, 
as the white has been bleached by a chemi- 
cal process and is therefore more brittle and 
less tenacious. 

Bensine—A light, highly inflammable oil, 
obtained from the destructive distillation of 
petroleum. Also sold under the name of 
gasolene, to which it is similar but not iden- 
tical, gasolene being lighter and more in- 
flammable. Used for cleaning and removing 
oil and grease. 

Blue Stone—The commercial name _ for 
copper sulphate. A combination of copper 
with sulphuric acid. This beautiful blue 
crystal is produced by dissolving metallic 


will 


copper in weak sulphuric acid and evapor-° 


ating the solution until it crystallizes. Used 
mainly for preparing electroplating baths. 

Borax—A combination of boric acid with 
soda. Found naturally in western lakes, the 
solution being purified and evaporated to 
crystal form. Used as a cleaning agent and 
also as a flux in soldering. 

Cream of Tartar—A combination of tar- 
taric acid with potash. White powder sol- 
uble in water. Used as a flux in soldering 
and also for cleaning. 

Crocus—A red brown powder used for 
polishing. Also put out in stick form by 
mixing with grease. This is a combination 
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of iron with oxygen, and comes in various 
grades. Only the very finest is fit for the 
jewelers’ use. 

Dragons Blood—A product obtained from 
certain plants in the Orient and the East 
Indies. Used as a coloring agent for wax. 

Camphor—This is a gum; a product of 
plants grown in Japan and vicinity. Used 
by jewelers to prevent silver from tarnish- 
ing. It is of an oily nature and easily vol- 
atile—diffusing itself through the atmos- 
phere at ordinary temperatures. in this 
manner it produces a thin film on the silver, 
preventing other gases in the air from com- 
ing m contact with it. 

Mastic—This gum is obtained from plants 
in Northern Africa. Small irregular “tears” 
about the size of small peas—transparent 
and of a pale straw color. It is soluble in 
alcohol and forms a very good adhesive 
and a useful lacquer and varnish. 

Tragacanth—This is also a gum, occur- 
ring in powder or white translucent flakes 
It is not soluble in water or alcohol, but 
swells in water to a jelly-like consistency. 
The only use for this is as an adhesive to 
hold the powdered enamel in place before 
firing. 

Gamboge—A bright orange-red gum, gen- 
erally in powder form. Obtained in vari- 
ous eastern countries, but the best is pro- 
duced in Siam. Used principally as a lac- 
quer. Dissolved in alcohol it makes a beau- 
tiful gold lacquer. Iron or steel coated with 
this cannot be distinguished in appearance 
from brass or gold. 

Lemon Juice—Used in conjunction with 
pumice as a cleanser and for removing tar- 
nish. The active constituent of lemon juice 
is citric acid, so that where this is used it 
be of advantage to take the acid itself. The 
effect’is the same and as the acid comes in 
crystal form and easily dissolves in water, it 
is better as it does not spoil and can be made 
fresh as required, whereas the lemon juice 
rapidly deteriorates. 

Cuttlefish—A soft bonelike substance ob- 
tained from the cuttlefish in European 
waters. Oval in shape,.5 to 10 inches in 
length, and several inches wide. It consists 
mostly of lime in the form of carbonate; 
identical with chalk in composition but not 
in texture. Used in jewelry for making 
molds for small articles. 

Naphtha—A product of petroleum, similar 
to gasolene and benzine’ and used for the 
same purpose. 

Pearl Ash—A common name for carbon- 
ate of potash, used as a cleanser and grease- 
remover. 

Plaster of Paris—A white dry powder; 
chemically, sulphate -of lime which has been 
burnt to drive off the water. It hardens 
and sets when mixed to a paste with water 
for making molds. Alum, boric acid and 
sodium silicate are sometimes added -to 
strengthen and hasten its setting. qualities. 

Sand—This is used only for sandblasting, 
being driven against the article by means of 
compressed air in order to produce a mat 
or frosted finish before plating. This should 
be very fine and sharp, for this purpose. 

Soda Silicate—Otherwise known as water 
glass. Used as a facing in cuttlefish molds 
to prevent the metal from adhering and also 
as a hardening agent for plaster of Paris. 

Killed Spirits—This term is applied to 
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muriatic acid which has been neutralized by, 
metallic zinc. The resulting liquid is not. 
an acid but a solution of chloride of zinc.j 
Used for soldering. : 

Sulphur—In its varying forms is very, 
useful for coloring or oxidizing metals. The’ 
method formerly used was to burn the sul- 
phur and expose the metal to the fumes,: 
To-day we get a better and a more uniform, 
effect by using the various sulphur prepara-. 
tions on the market known as sodium sul- 
phide-polysulphide, potash sulphide, ete.,. 
which are made into a bath by simply dis- 
solving in water. 

Treacle or molasses—Is sometimes used 
as a binder for molding sand. 

Tripoli—An earthy mineral in fine pow- 
der, used for polishing. 

IWhiting—Identical in composition with. 
chalk. Poorer in quality but of finer tex- 
ture. This forms the base for many pol- 
ishing powders. 

i 


' 





Inspiring More Sales for Silver 





(Continued from page 357) 








but by means of suggestion prompts re- 
sponse : 


DFAR Sir (or Dear Madame): 

A privilege that is generally 
sought for but not always enjoyed is 
that of “first selection.’ 

This holds good at the theatre where 
first selection of seats is always a 
satisfaction—at the restaurant where 
first choice of tables is a joy—and so in 
all events, including shopping. 

First selection in shopping is a rare 
privilege. 

For that reason I am writing you 
direct believing that you will appreciate 
the opportunity of first selection which 
our new stock of silverware offers. 

It is complete; inviting; original; 
new; extensive and very pleasing in its 
variety. 

With the holidays over and the man- 
ufacturers caught up the privilege of 
“first selection” is now extended to all 
customers. 

Please, at any rate, accept our invita- 
tion for “first inspection.” You will 
benefit in the ideas gained. 

Very sincerely yours, 





The jeweler ambitious to increase his? 
silver sales to the highest degree possible 
can also devote a certain percentage of all 
form sales letters to the subject of silver. 

The increasing of silver sales resolves 
down to the thought and planning given 
to this effort—not to the large stock car-. 
ried. In brief—if you are anxious to sell 
more silver plan your drive and then drive - 


your plan. Sj F. 





“T understand that in the new play Alice’ 
has quite a difficult part.” 
“Difficult? Why, she 

word.” 
“Well, isn’t that difficult for Alice?”—' 
Boston Transcript. 


doesn’t say a 
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Telephone 7583 Barclay Cable Address, Matthey, New York 
Johnson Matthey & Company, Inc. 
BULLION MERCHANTS 
CHEMISTS AND METALLURGISTS 
Dealers in Platinum, the Precious Metals 
and Rare Earths 
JOHNSON MATTHEY & CO., LTD. 
Hatton Garden 36th Floor 
Kenton, BC, Bag. Woolworth Building 
Official — “pon a to the New York 
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| The Making of Copper Articles 
by Electrolysis 





By Samuel Wein in Science and Invention. 














— 


HERE are a number of methods of 
T manufacturing copper articles, but the 
electrolytic process is in many cases, the 
simplest and most inexpensive. Very little 
is known by the public concerning this 
process, inasmuch as the method is care- 
fully guarded by those practising it; the 
reason for this being that the results are 
far superior in many cases to those given 
by processes in common use, and the profits 
realized in commodities made thus are sur- 
prisingly great. 

In the electrolytic process there are two 
distinct methods in use, and these are: 

1. A mould is made of wax or similar 
material, and this in turn is rendered con- 
ductive with either grafite, bronze powder 











t FusiOLt ALLOY Coat 




















HOW STATUES ARE FORMED 


Various stages in the repreduction of statues of 

other cbjects by the methcd of electrolysis or by 

the deposition of pure metallic copper on a mold 

of the object, which mold is formed of a special, 

fusible alloy which can afterward be melted out. 

Any thickness cf ccpper deposit desired can be 
easily obtained. 


or by precipitation of metallic salts, as by 
chemical reaction, and this is made the 
cathode for the deposition of copper from 
its sulfate or solution of some other salt. 

2. A mould is made of a fusible alloy, 
and this is electroplated as above and the 
alloy is removed by fusion or melting. 

The first process is not so good as the 
second, because the conducting surface of 
the grafite or other materials, at their best, 
are very poor, and great care must be exer- 
cised to give this a “flash” of copper, and a 
considerable time is needed to deposit this 
layer of copper. The wax mould is quite 
soft, and does not well withstand the great 
pressure it is subjected to, in the process 
of electrolysis; therefore, the thickness of 
the deposited copper is limited. 

The second process is more adaptable for 
commercial purposes, as the conductivity of 
the mould is greater and therefore much 
heavier deposits are possible, in less time, 
than with the wax mould. Furthermore, 
finer details can be brought out better than 
by any other process. 

Here are some of the commodities these 
concerns are actually making; automobile 
radiators and manifolds, headlight re- 
flectors, seamless tubing, condensers for 


chemical purposes, phonographic tone-arms, 
honor rolls or tablets, etc. The number of 
commodities are legion, and would neces- 
sitate quite a long list, but the possibilities 
are obvious to many branches of manufac- 
turing enterprises. 

METHOD OF MOULDING 


A wooden pattern is made of the article 
in question and a matrix is made in plaster- 
of-paris.. After the plaster has “set” and is 
thoroughly dried, a duplicate is made by 
pouring the alloy into or on (as the case 
may be) the plaster negative. After the 
metal is cold, the plaster negative is re- 
moved and the metallic core is prepared 
for the copper plating solution, this being 
done by steeping it in a solution of caustic 
soda for a few minutes, and washing in 
running water. A copper wire is attached 
to the metallic core at any convenient place, 
which is to serve as one of the conductors. 

In some cases, the article is pressed into 
the molten fusible alloy (which is poured 
into a shallow pan) and the alloy is sud- 
denly cooled or chilled. 

FUSIBLE ALLOYS 

Many years ago, chemists discovered that 
by adding tin and bismuth to lead, the re- 
sultant melting point of the alloy would be 
very low, and in fact some of these alloys 
are readily plastic in hot water. Here are 
several typical fusible alloys that have been 
found to give good results for the purposes 
covered in the present paper. Quite a large 
amount of these have been compiled and 
their general characteristics given in the 
Physico-Chemical Tables, volume 1, page 
394 to 397: 


Fusing-Point. 


Lead. Tin. Bismuth. Mercury. Degrees Fah. 
2 5 ar zie 
5 3 8 as 183 
7 Zz 5 1 158 
5 3 5 2 127.5 


The metals are melted in an iron pot in 
the usual manner, and about a pound of 
rosin is added to every hundred pounds of 
the alloy, this acting as a flux and keeping 
the allow clean. The dross is then skimmed 
off with a ladle and it is ready for use. 

THE COPPER PLATING SOLUTION 


The composition of this solution usually 
consists of a 5 per cent up to a saturated 
solution of copper sulfate, and sufficient 
amount of sulfuric acid. The best results 
are had with the solution advocated in Bul- 
letin No. 52 and issued by the Bureau of 


Standards. This consists of: 
‘Copper sulfate.......0... 27 ounces 
Salfusic ACId) <6.s60eec00. 11 ounces 
 chigcdknnnnedinsiaia 1 gallon 


The specific gravity of this solution is 


18 degrees Baumé. It is advisable in pre- 
paring the solution to stir it well and then 
to allow it to stand until perfectly cold when 
it will be ready for use. 

The best results are had with a current 
density of about 18 amperes per square 
foot, and 1% volts at the beginning of the 
electro-deposition; this is maintained for 
about three hours, after which the voltage 
is reduced to about 1 volt and kept at this 
potential until the completion of the 24 to 
36 hours, or until the desired thickness of 
deposit has been obtained. 

It is interesting to note that an increase 
in the amount of copper sulfate or of the 
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FIGs. 1 AnD 3 


Showing successive stages from the making of the 

pattern to the forming of copper deposit on the 

fusible alloy. Fig. 3 shows how a two-part head 
is plated from the inside. 


sulfuric acid will slightly increase the ten- 
sile strength of the deposited copper. 

Such compounds as gelatine, glue and 
tannic acid in the proportions of one part 
to one thousand of acid copper-sulfate 
electrolyte, will give a fine grained tenacious 


. deposit under the usual conditions of plat- 


ing. The effect is more marked if the elec- 
trolyte is slightly warmed to 25 or 35 de- 
grees centigrade. : 

The deposition of copper is very even 
and homogeneous, but for practical pur- 
poses, it is somewhat too slow. It is for 
this reason that the solution is made hot 
(by steam pipes laid on the bottom of the 
tank) and is subjected to agitation. There 
are several ‘ways of agitating the solution; 
these are by blowing compressed air through 
it, by revolving the cathode in a horizontal, 
vertical or in an inclined position, or by 
mechanically stirring the liquid. This per- 
mits the use of a greater current density in 
the electrolyte . 

By increasing the temperature above the 
normal, the tensile strength will decrease. 
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FULCRUM OILS 


The Finest Oils Produced Anywhere 
at Any Price 


A PERFECT WATCH AND CLOCK OIL 


must be “neutral,” which means that it must be free from acids of 
any kind. The presence of acid means corroded and blackened 
pivots. 


— ~ 
waTcH Om 


Fulcrum Watch, Clock, Bracelet Watch and Chronometer Oils are the 
only lubricants for such purpose ever produced which are free from all acids 
and we can prove it. 

Fulcrum Oils are guaranteed not to gum, not to evaporate, not to dis- 
color: or become rancid in any length of exposure. They have been adopted 
by the War Department of this country, by some of the largest watch fac- 
tories of the world, and by practically all of the expert watch and clock 
repairers of this country and Canada. 

If you are not using Fulcrum Oils, you are not using the Best Oils. 


Watch and Clock Oil Chronometer Oil Bracelet Watch Oil 
50c. a bottle 60c. a bottle 7T5e. a bottle 


All Material Jobbers Sell Fulcrum Oil 


FULCRUM OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PA., U. S. A, 




















For Accurate and Prompt Returns 


SHIP YOUR 
Old Gold, Silver, Platinum Scraps, Filings 
p Ings, 
ar Polishings, Sweepings, Etc. 
ef rast = FOR REFINING TO 


Seeq =§=YONOVER BROTHERS 


Assayers—Smelters—Refiners 


aa 1637 Se CORLAGY, EL... 























Such as is here depict- e & 
edin genuine photo- 
graphic reproductions 


of a case repaired by our expert mechanics stands out 
as a beacon light in forceful blazonry in attestation of 
the high-grade work turned out by this house. For 
over 30 years we have specialized upon the complete 
restoration to original shape of seemingly worthless 
cases and have builded a reputation for superior work 
surpassed by no other watch case repair house in the 
country. Irregardless of how badly battered up a case 
may be, we restore it to its original shape speedily and 
accurately, and especially solicit work refused by other 
firms because of the difficulties incident to successful 


WATCH CASE REPAIRING 


Work by mail or express receives the same painstaking 
care as work brought in, and you can safely expect to 
receive the same courteous treatment which has for so 


long a time characterized our house. Our prices are OURS IS THE HOUSE THAT 
right. We add only a fair and legitimate profit to the 


“DELIVERS THE GOODS” 
AS IT REACHED US actual cost of the job. We don’t believe in killing the DELIVE ' : 

. goose that laid the golden egg—we expect you to come back, and so treat you accordingly. Every piece of workis absolutely guaranteed to be right. Sen 
today—NOW —for free circular and price list, or, better still, favor us with atrial order. You'll he glad to know us. Send for prices on special work. 


> BECKER-HECKMAN CO. (isvsctrer) sos iver sie 
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Tools and Tips for Jewelry Repair Jobs 





An Article Full of Practical Suggestions 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 


























OMPLYING with a general request, the 
C purpose of this article is to tell as 
simply as possible to the young  store- 
keeper how to go about getting tools, ma- 
terial, etc, for the average jewelry job 
that comes to him. This is a list of tools 
and material needed: 

One pair of each of the following kind 
of pliers, flat, parallel, pointed, half round, 
round, cutting. A saw frame, one gross 3/0 
and 1/0 saws. Hand vise, pin vise. An 
assortment of files, including eight-inch 
bench flat file in both medium and rough 
grain, a three-square and a rat-tail, needle 
files—round, square, knife edge, flat. These 
latter should not be too coarse a cut for 
most work. Always put wood handles on 
the bench files to get best results. You 
need, moreover, good strong bench vise well 
fastened to bench; dividers, shears, hammer 
(two or three weights is better), ring size 
stick, ring sizes, round and square mandrels 
for shaping and sizing rings, ferrules, bands, 


etc., for pipes: bezels and mountings for 
stones or for box work, lockets, etc. 
Procure, too, dapping die and punches, 


lead cake for punching up odd shape pieces 
to conform to punch; calipers, arbors for 
winding round and oval rings. (On oval 
arbors always wind a piece of paper, gen- 
erally of the thickness of envelope.) If 
this is not done. it will not be easy to get 
the rings off the arbor. Oval rings are also 
always annealed before attempting to re- 
move from the arbor. 

twist drills, stone 


Have a flattening die, 





You need also a steel burnisher, a mark- 
ing point made from an old round needle 
file or a needle forced in a piece of peg- 
(see illustration). 


wood; burrs Alcohol 
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1, Bow drill; 2 


very useful in any precision work; 7, flat die. 
Face should be smocth. 


lamp, gravers, millgrain tools, a small mem- 
orandum book in which may be entered 
records of sizes, thicknesses, etc., or any- 
thing for future reference. Oil stone, pen- 
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drills, pearl drills, drill stock, bow drill. 
This last is easily made by taking the rib 
of an old umbrella, heating the ends and 


shaping them into hooks and tying a piece 
of cat-gut across for the string. 
‘tration. ) 


(See illus- 





DUST DRAWER,” ALSO BLOW PIPE 


FOR INSTANT SOLDERING 


cil oil stone, emery paper, No. 1/0 and No. 
4/0 are enough variety. Ring clamps, flake 
shellac for holding articles for setting.* 


*This is melted on the end of a handle and 
the article pressed in and allowed to harden. 
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callipers made from old pliers; 3, 


Beaders, “pusher” for setting. Beading 
tools, all sizes, are bought, the “pusher” is 
simply an old square needle file, softened 
and forced into a graver handle; the end 
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4, dapping die; 
bezels. Also 


“nest’’; 
boxes, 


or soldering 
5, ball punchers; 6, millimeter gauge for sizing stones and making tubes, 


“wig” 


Note holes in corner for knocking out rivets, etc. 


is filed flat and is used for pushing the 
cramps or bezel over a stone in setting. 


Making Stone and Pearl Drills, Burrs, Etc. 


Get Stubbs’ soft steel that exactly fits 
stock of pump drill; better get it large and 
file it down to fit snug rather than loose. 
File flat on two sides and file fish tail for 
stones and for the pearl drills file end flat; 
then carefully file each end on a slant, leav- 
ing a tit as a guide in drilling in the cen- 
ter. Most setters for convenience in drill- 
ing leave these tits too long, thereby show- 
ing the tit of the drill on the other side 
of the article, giving one the impression that 
the stock is too thin. To harden and tem- 
per the drills first stick the ends in soap. 
This protects the point in annealing and 
also prevents scaling. 

Anneal to a bright cherry red and imme- 
diately plunge into water. Some old-timers 
use beeswax, fish oil, etc., etc., but water 
will do the trick just as well. Rub up end 
bright on the oil stone or emery, hold over 
flame until drill end shows a pale straw 
and plunge again into water. The drill is 
now sharpened on the oil stone, using the 
pencil stone to sharpen the cutting edges 
of the pearl drills. 

Burrs ‘or frazers are first turned down 
in a lathe. A small horizontal foot lathe 
with screw chuck and tail rest can be pur- 
chased cheap. If it hasn’t the facilities for 
turning, the shape may be filed while lathe 
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WELDED PLATINUM | fGen Gozy | 


14 KARAT WHITE setts at 64c. PER pwr. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 18 KARAT WHITE. seLts AT 80. PER Dwr. 


PLUS THE LABOR CHARGE 
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OUR FORMULAE AT TIE 


Special Combinations of Plati- DISPOSAL OF THE TRADE 
num and Gold or other metals “ASK FOR IT” 
made to Order in any ratio of 
° WE. CARRY A COMPLETE STOCK OF 
thickness. 14 KARAT WHITE IN ALL SALABLE 
NUMBERS 





18 KARAT WHITE GOLD MADE TO ORDER 





R. & H. PLATINUM WORKS 
































Refiners and Workers of DERPERS IBIROS. 
Platinum, Gold and Silver NEWARK, N. J. 
. N. Y. CITY BRANCH > TTIN 
New York Office: | 35 MAIDEN LANE ae i] 
709-717 SIXTH AVENUE es 
jt 4} | 


























. L.L. & S. Gold Alloys 
White, Green, Red and Yellow 

Retin er S l 1914 Kt. White Gold Alloy 
Gold | 


Silver WHITE GOLD SOLDERS 
Platinum GREEN GOLD SOLDERS 


REGULAR GOLD SOLDERS 
PLATINUM _ SOLDERS 
































Manufactured by 


| L. LEBER & SON, Ine. 


Assayers, Refiners and Smelters of 
HANDY & HARMAN | Gold, Silver & Platinum 


31 Gold St., New York City Bridgeport, Conn. : 
SHIP TO EITHER PLANT : 149 N., J. R. R. Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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is kept in motion. After the blank A is 
made, the teeth are filled in with a small 
three-square needle file, so that the cutting 
edge is at the proper slant when lathe is 
operating. These drills, burrs, etc., may be 
purchased, but the average setter prefers to 
make his own. A polishing lathe is indis- 
pensable with a double head spindle and an 
assortment of polishing brushes, felt buffs, 
rag buff for finishing off work. 


Material Required 

Borax slate, iump or prepared borax, 
water bottle for mixing or rubbing up 
borax into a thin paste, small pencil brush 
to apply borax to soldering point. Gold 
and silver solders, generally two grades of 
each, one hard, one easy-running. In the 
case of soldering brightly polished gold 
work, the color is retained by painting over 
a solution of anti-oxydizer, holding over 
an alcohol lamp until burnt off; then scrape 
the joint clean and apply borax and solder. 

Pearl cement—the American pearl ce- 
ment is the best; it comes in sticks and is 
easily softened over the alcohol lamp, pulled 
out in string form and broken off to be 
packed in pearls or other stones for ce- 
menting on pegs. Do not heat too hot lest 
you burn the cement and probably ruin 
the pearl. Cheap wax pearls are fastened 
on with a liquid cement, often glue being 
used, 

Bar tripoli is the material used for pol- 
ishing after soldering and bar rouge is used 
to give the final lustre. The art of polish- 
ing simply consists of brushing with the 
tripoli until the fire stain or emery marks 
are removed, then washing out in an alkali 
solution (soda or ammonia water) to re- 
move the grease from the tripoli bar, dry 
in sawdust and finish with brush and rouge 
bar to bring up a brilliant lustre. A mirror 
finish is imparted by holding the article in 
clean cotton gloves and pressing against a 
cotton or rag buff. 

“Pickle” for removing the oxide after sol- 
dering, is made by mixing one cup of com- 
mercial sulphuric acid to nine cups of water. 
Always add the acid to the water in mixing. 
Keep in a covered crock. An excellent mix- 
ture for cleaning tarnished jewelry or sil- 
verware is made by dissolving a lump of 
cyanide of potassium in a two-quart crock 
or jar of water. This is deadly poison and 
should be labeled as such. Be careful in 
handling it to get none of it in the eyes or 
in cuts, etc. Rinse well in plenty of cold 
water after using. 

Soft solder and soft soldering fluids may 
be bought and this method is sometimes 
necessary for certain jobs. Soft soldering 
is seldom satisfactory, however, and the 
jeweler would do well to avoid such jobs 
if possible. Boxwood sawdust is the jew- 
eler’s sawdust used for drying out work. 
Boxwood is practically free from any gum, 
resins, etc. It should occasionally be spread 
out in a shallow dish and warmed slightly 
to evaporate any dampness. 

Prepared charcoal blocks are usually the 
most practical to use in soldering, although 
for certain coarse or plain work an asbestos 
block or pad will answer the purpose as 
well and is more economical. A piece of 
mosquito iron wire netting placed in the 
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latter helps facilitate the soldering. A wig 
or nest made of iron wire coiled up and 
clamped in an iron wire handle is also used 
to great adventage for certain work. 

Gold and silver may be purchased from 
refiners or supply houses in sheet or wire 
form in different thicknesses and sizes. It 
will be of great advantage to purchase a 
small pair of flat rolls, also wire rolls. 
These are made today for the little shops 
and are held in bench vise. A few draw 
plates and a heavy pair of pliers (“draw- 
tongs”) will also be needed. With ‘these 
tools the sheet stock and also the wire may 
be purchased in one thickness and rolled 
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1, Square graver; 2, lozenge graver; 3, knife edge 
graver or “spitstick’”’; 4, flat graver; 5, frazer or 
burr; 6, teeth filed in; 7, ball burr; 7A, stone 
gauge, brass plate, drills, numbered as per holes; 
8, “L” graver for cutting bearing; 9, fishtail or 
stone drill; 10, pearl drill or “flat bottom”; 11, oil 
stone; 12, step drill, stones rest on bearing; 13, 
mill grain tool; 14, outside millgrain tool, straight- 
edge. 


or drawn down to meet the various require- 
ments. 

In drawing wire always be sure to keep it 
soft by annealing after every few drafts or 
when the wire seems to be getting hard or 
“springy”; also lubricate with beeswax. 
Wire for annealing should always be tightly 
coiled and bound with iron or copper wire. 
If copper wire is used the coil may be 
quenched in pickle when black. 


Ring Arbors 

With reference to arbors, mentioned in 
the first part of this article, those for wind- 
ing round rings may be made of brass or 
copper, german silver, etc., but the oval 
shapes should always be made of steel on 
account of the annealing. All tools and 
material may be purchased at any of the 
large jewelers’ material supply houses. 


Plating and Coloring Equipment 

Plating and gilding outfits may also be 
had there, the directions usually accompany- 
ing same. In connection with this a point 
to remember is that in dip coloring or gild- 
ing all deposition ceases as soon as the 
article is covered so that a very thin film 
only is deposited. In gilding with a battery 
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with a fair current the article may be re- 
moved and scratch-brushed and placed in 
again for another “coat.” This operation 
may be repeated until a heavy gilding is 
applied. 

Articles for gilding must be cleansed from 
any grease or other substance, well scratch- 
brushed bright, the brighter the background 
the brighter will be the deposit. 

Brass brushes are used and the article 
kept well wet under a bowl of bran water. 
The bran water is best made by placing. 
a handful of bran in an old salt bag, placing 
in a large bowl and pouring on boiling 
water and squeezing out well, 


Alloying and Melting Suggestions 


It is just possible the young jeweler may 
feel impelled to do his own alloying and 
melting. This can easily be done by having 
a foot blower attached to a double blow- 
pipe. Get special crucibles with handles for 
melting. Small melts may be done on the 
charcoal, using the mouth blowpipe. A 
shape is cut in the charcoal and hollowed 
out according to style of bar wanted. In 
the case of re-melting scrap, the charcoal 
will do. Here are three alloys and three 
gold solders in which only pure silver and 
pure shot copper are used: 

18 Kt.—Fine gold, 18 parts; fine silver, 4 parts; 
fine copper, 2 parts. 

14 Kt.—Fine gold, 14 parts; fine silver, 6 parts; 
fine copper, 4 parts. 

10 Kt.—Fine gold, 10 parts; fine silver, 9 parts; 
fine copper, 5 parts. 

15 Kt.—Solder fine gold, 15 parts; fine silver, 
5% parts; fine copper, 3% parts. For 18 Kt. ar- 
ticles. 

12 Kt.—Solder fine gold, 12 parts: fine silver, 8 
parts; fine copper, 4 parts. For 14 Kt. articles. 

8 Kt.—Solder, fine gold; 8 parts; silver, 10 
parts; copper, 6 parts. For 10 Kt. articles. 


Add about three grains of zinc to the 
8-kt. solder just before pouring. These al- 
loys will be found good for jobbing. Alloys 
in which prepared mixtures of brass, zinc, 
cadmium, etc., are used are only practical 
in regular melting furnaces.:, Remember 
the metals should be well stirred with a 
carbon, charcoal or iron rod, before pour- 
ing into ingot. Flat and wire ingots in any 
sizes may be purchased. Sterling silver may 
also be melted by taking or .observing the 
proportions of 925 parts fine silver to 75 
parts pure copper. In the gold alloys, melt 
under a layer of charcoal powder in which 
has been mixed powdered sal ammoniac. Sil- 
ver is best melted under boracic acid crys- 
tals. Gold scrap in the charcoal may be melt- 
ed with a little borax. With this equipment 
one can soon learn to make a plain or sim- 
ple setting ring or pin, put new shanks on 
rings, stems on scarf pins, mount stones in 
tubes, bezels, boxes, etc., make chains both 
plain and with bars or other fancy links, 
make a great deal of plain gold emblem and 
society badge work, pierce out monograms 
and learn to do one’s own stone setting. 

An easy silver solder is made by melting 
10 parts sterling silver scrap to four parts 
brass (high brass). Melt the silver first, 
then add brass under boracic acid crystals 
and as soon as melted pour into ingot. In 
the stone gauge shown in the illustration 
the idea is to first drill the brass plate with 
a graduated set of drills so that the stone 
or pearl is first fitted in hole in gauge; it 
is then a simple matter to pick out the 
exact size drill. 
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DO YOUR OWN PLATING—1000% Profit 


SPECIAL NOTE: Aside from the great convenience and saving of time and expense, Jewelers, Dentists, Laboratories, etc., cannot find . 
more interesting and profitable commercial proposition than a good Sal-Hyde Plating Outfit, which any one can handle whether practical or not, 
and which produces far greater profit, with less trouble, than any other branch of their business, considering the very small amount of expense 
and capital involved, and the small space actually required for the work-bench and accessories. (Photograph of Complete Plating Plant in 
Working Operation sent without charge, on application.) 


Platinum, Gold’ and Silver Green's Plating Dynamos 
PLATING SALTS plendidly Made and Guaranteed 


(Powerful Skunt Wound Low-Voltage Dynamos, mm by any Direet or 
| 
Ready for immediate use when dissolved in water. | Type 18, 














Alternating Current Motor) Net P 
...12 Amperes... 
All ingredients of pure materials for plating bath combined in 23.50 
one salt free from impurities, nothing else necessary. 


Type 18-A,...20 Amperes. .. 28.509 
No guesswork, best results always and immediately obtained. 
Sal-Hyde saves time, patiende and ager a pone Mn simplicity, Type 18-B, 2. 25 Amperes J 35.00 


economy and strength. 


NET PRICE LIST OF SAL-HYDE SALTS 











Number Sufficient for 
for Ordering KIND AND COLOR One (1) Quart 

Sal-Hyde of Solution 
2000 1S ay” | reais | $5.00 
2001 18 6 tt Mette aobek ek Sixes 5.00 ‘ 
2002 24 err 5.00 GREENS 
2003 | 24 _ gee ents 5.00 DYNAMO 
2004 24 BE os sx lg ss es 5.00 TYPE 1sA 
2007 24 English 5.00 
2008 24 ” oO fee 5.00 
2026 24 <r 7.50 
2024 Pe aves babs h aennGe ee 10.00 
2017 PT ch aVenns baba os ns ak eus 3.00 
2021 EE Sega ok b aks eine etch ees 2.00 
2023 tt cite pena’ oaie-o's teens 2.00 
2030 a ee per gallon 5.00 














81 Nassau St. 


THE W. GREEN ELECTRIC (0. yew yore US'S. a. 


Makers of Polishing, Buffing and Grinding Motors, 
Plating Dynamos, Dynamotors, Motor Generators, Demagnetizers. 





NOTE:—These Generators may also be had up to 300 Amperes. 











ALL KINDS OF GOLD AND 
SILVER ANODES 


DEALERS IN FINE GOLD, SILVER 
AND COPPER 





CONLEY & STRAIGHT 


Gold, Silver ana Platinum Refiners 


Assayers and Sweep Smelters 





























236 EDDY STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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i Pechoieal Items of Interest to the 
Jeweler and Repairer 























Alloy Resembling Platinum 

ROM an article, which Mr. Cellerier pub- 
I lished in the April-May number of the 
“Bulletin officiel de la Direction des Re- 
cherches scientifiques et industrielles et des 
Inventions,” we quote the following lines, 
says the Revue International de I'Horlogerie. 

‘At the request of the “Chambre syndicale 
of jewelers of Paris,” we have investigated 
alloys, which are susceptible of being used 
instead of platinum, as advantageously as 
possible, in fine jewelry articles. Our re- 
searches were conducted on alloys of a foun- 
dation of gold-nickel, containing at least 
750 per cent gold. The result which we have 
obtained shows that it is difficult to ex- 
‘ceed a limit of 150 per cent of nickel, when 
we want to get alloys which are easy to 
work; with this maximum addition of nickel, 
the alloy still has an appearance a trifle 
yellow ‘and dull; we have, therefore, been 
obliged to add accessory elements as much 
to get to color sufficiently near to that of 
platinum as to get alloys which answer the 
various demands. 

For instance this alloy, the making of 
which necessitates some precaution, consists 
ot: é 


GING, | io sstinntane ln Kaseaierateaveletes 750 
GON, bifesa, a cmmavsesnwee aed 150 
Silver and copper........ 100 

1,000 


Its density is 14.5. It can be cast with- 
out difficulty, can be filed fairly well in all 
thicknesses, its hardness is about the same 
as platinum employed in jewelry; its fusion 
point, of about 1,000 degrees centigrade, al- 
lows of using most of the solders used in 
the manufacture of gold jewelry. It is 
slightly magnetic, which readily distin- 
guishes it from platinum, to prevent fraud. 
It can be stamped, by taking some precau- 
tions, after heating and quenching. After 
pickling it gets completely white and pre- 
sents a coloration, which gives satisfaction, 
particularly to cast or chased objects, etc. 

The experiments, to which the director of 
the laboratory refers, were made under the 
direction of Mr. Cellerier, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, president of the “Commission du 
platine,” organized the 4th of March, 1918, 
on the recommendation of M. Breton, di- 
rector of the “Inventions-studies and Tech- 
nical Experiments.” 

The gold-nickel alloys are, no doubt, 
called to give good service to the jewelry 
trade for a long time, which has been hard 
hit by the persistent high cost of platinum. 


Making a New Cylinder 
HE first requisite in making a new 
cylinder is to get the accurate measure- 
ments such as the inner and outer diameter, 
total length and height openings. The outer 
diameter is equal to the distance between 
the heel and the point of the tooth, allow- 
ing a sufficient amount for freedom of ac- 
tion. When turning out the cylinder in the 


rough it must be remembered that it will be 
necessary to allow enough metal to make 
up for that which will be removed in the 
finishing process. The inner diameter when 
finished should be equal to the length of 
the tooth, plus the proper clearance. The 
total length may be determined by remov- 
ing the cap jewels and measuring from out- 
side to outside with a slide gauge. The 
cylinder proper must be enough shorter 
than the total length to allow for the length 
of the pivots. Heights of the openings 
may be measured with a height gauge. 

Having the required measurements, the 
next step will be to select a piece of Stubb's 
steel rod which is slightly larger in diam- 
cier than the finished cylinder. A _ wire 
chuck should then be selected to take the 
rod. 

The rod should be carefully centered 
and the hole drilled with an accurately cen- 
tered twist drill, which should leave the 
hole true and fairly smooth. The drilled 
hole should be slightly smaller in diameter 
than the length of the escape tooth to al- 
low for the final smoothing and polishing. 
After the hole is drilled, and without re- 
moving the rod from the lathe the body of 
the cylinder should be turned down until 
it will almost go between the points of two 
teeth, and it must finally be reduced in the 
finishing until it will enter freely between 
the teeth. After the outside has been 
smoothed by using oilstone powder on a 
hell metal slip, the cylinder may be cut off 
to length and the inside smoothed by using 
the oilstone powder on a piece of wire, but 
if a true twist drill has been used, very 
little finishing will be required. 

The cylinder should next be placed on 
a piece of brass wire, which should be 
turned down in the lathe to fit the hole in 
the cylinder closely. It should be cemented 
to prevent it from turning around when 
cutting the slots in the cylinder. The most 
suitable method of cutting the slots is to 
use the wheel cutting fixture with a cutter 
of the proper width. After rounding the 
lips, the cylinder should be hardened and 
tempered, which may be done by placing 
the cylinder on a piece of iron wire, cover- 
ing it with soap, heating to a cherry red 
and plunging lengthwise into cottonseed oil. 
Then it should be .dipned in the oil and the 
oil burned off, which will give a good 
spring temper. The final finishing and 
polishing should now he done, giving espe- 
cial attention to the acting portions of the 
cylinder. 

After the cylinder has been properly fin- 
ished, the plugs should be fitted. In fittting 
the plugs. they should be turned and stoned 
down with no taper and should fit in the 
cylinder securely with no side shake. Then 
the pivots may be turned to fit the jewels. 
The turning of the pivots may be readily 
done by holding the cylinder shell in a wire 
chuck of suitable size. We presume the 
pivot turning and finishing will present no 
unusual difficulties. 
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Melting Aluminum 

From the Brass World. 
CCORDING to a pamphlet. on sundry 
practices issued by the _ British 
Aluminium Co. (Lim.), the melting of alu- 
minium is best carried out in a gas-fired 
furnace with a mixture of gas and air 
adjusted, so as to give a reducing atmos- 
phere. No special precautions need then 
be taken to prevent overheating, and “burnt” 
metal will not result, though the tempera-' 
ture be raised considerably above the melt- 
ing point, or the interval be long between 
melting and pouring. The use of a flux is 


unnecessary, and “heats” are easily con- 
trolled. 
With the older types of furnaces the 


danger of overheating has to be guarded 
against carefully. Aluminum has a chemi- 
cal affinity for oxygen, and at temperatures 
above the melting point oxidation takes 
place violently. The oxide formed is heavy, 
and is occluded throughout the molten 
metal, and where this occurs satisfactory 
casting is out of the question. Moreover, 
like other metal, aluminum in a molten con- 
dition absorbs gases which may cause 
blowholes in the casting. When melting 
in an ordinary coke-fired pit furnace, the 
temperature must never be allowed to rise 
much above the melting point, and it is a 
good plan to protect the surface of the 
melt by a flux containing zinc chloride 
or cryolite. This is thrown on to the melt 
in small crystals and thoroughly stirred in 
until the thick crust of oxide which forms 
on the surface is entirely clarified. 
Plumbago crucibles should be used; iron 
crucibles are employed because of their 
comparative cheapness, but the practice is 
not to be recommended, particularly with 
aluminum-zinc alloys, which have a tendency 
to .absorb iron. When remelting borings, 
turnings, and other small pieces of alu- 
minum scrap, difficulty is experienced on 
account of the toughness of the oxide film 
surrounding each particle. This film, which 
is formed the moment the chip is out, is 
microscopically thin, but is nevertheless suffi- 
cient to prevent metallic contact between 
the tiny globules which form when the 
chips .are melted. The method usually 
recommended is to get the crucible half 
full of molten metal and then stir in the 
chips, but the trouble is that the chips 
stay on top and will not be stirred into the 
mass. 
The best method of melting such particles 
is to use the same principle as that em- 
ployed in welding, where fluxes containing 
chlorides and fluorides of the alkaline 
earths are used to dissolve the oxide. The 
fluxes used for melting need not be so 
carefully prepared as those for welding, of 
course, and a common mixture is 85 per 
cent of common salt and 15 per cent 
powdered fluorspar. The chips are inti- 
mately mixed before charging with large 
amounts of this flux (20 to 50 per cent of 
the weight of the chips, depending upon 
their degree of cleanliness), and the whole 
is then melted at a fairly high temperature. 





The most successful people are those 
who fret and stew the least. Irritability 
never gets a man anything or anywhere, 
but the one who is able to “carry on” 
cheerfully has a good chance of arriving. 
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What You Must Do 
To Succeed! 





A young man asked one of our big men in this 
country what he considered the secret of success. 
The big man said, “Know your work.” 

Bradley exists for the sole purpose of putting 
young men on their feet for life, of training them to 
know their work so well that they can hold their 
own anywhere, among the big men in the line. 

You would like to be able to hold down a first- 
class position in a first-class shop, drawing the salary 
of an expert watchmaker, jeweler and engraver, but 
can you deliver the goods? If not, let Bradley help 
you. Don’t put it off another day. A course at 
Bradley will make you the big man in your line. 

“A good trade is better than a bank account, for 
you cannot lose it.” 

Bradley has the men—instructors who for years 
have devoted their entire time, thought and energies 
to teaching watchwork, jewelrywork and engraving. 

At Bradley nothing is lacking that is necessary to 
make you an expert workman. 

Get our latest catalogue. Address 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 


Horological Department C, Peoria, III. 

















Begin the New Year Right 


by Sending _ 
Your Watch Repair Work to 
Solomon & Company 





Known throughout the U. S. A. as one of 
the Most Reliable Watch Repair Houses. 


! Reference ! 


37,000 Watches Repaired for 
the Last Two (2) Years 
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J. C. Solomon S. A. Peck J. L. Hankin 
8 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Moseley Profit Producer 





The era of Sound Investments and increased 
Production is here. The No. 2 Moseley Lathe 
is a life long Production Investment. Its Pul- 
ley will Pull you trade, good-will and Profits. 


Wise Watchmakers Invest in Genuine 
Moseley Lathes, Chucks, Face Plates 


Prompt Service Highest Accuracy 
Free Bulletins 


The Moseley Lathe Co. 


Elgin, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Write for bulletin “Chucks and Their Correct Use.” 












































UNBREAKABLE 
Watch Crystals 


E manufacture UNBREAKABLE 

Watch Crystals in sizes to fit 

all machines. 
g Our capacity is 200 gross per day— 
no order too large, none too small. 
@ Our UNBREAKABLES are as trans- 
parent as glass. Reliable watch- 
makers are recommending the use of 
UNBREAKABLES. They cost as little as 
glass crystals, sell for a higher price, 
and are more practical. 


In ordering please mention the name of the 
inserting machine you are using. 


Jupiter Radio Co. 


114 4th Ave. New York City 























[Patents Granted by the United States. 
The United States Patents That Have Ex- 
pired and the Registered Trade-Marks.] 








UNITED STATES PATENTS 





Issue of Jan. 18, 1921 


1,365,976. LUMINOUS PENDANT. Maxwett C. 
Frank, Piedmont, Calif. Filed Sept. 9, 1918. 
Serial 253,138. 3 Claims. 

A luminous pendant, comprising a coupling and 

a transparent casing of capsule form housing a 

luminous element, the closed end of said casing 





provided with a lens portion to magnify the 
luminous element therein, and said coupling and 
casing provided with means to secure one to the 
other. 


1,366,104. BUCKLE. Joun C. Torrey, Attleboro, 
Mass., assignor to F. L. Torrey & Co., At- 
tleboro, Mass. Filed Jan. 22, 1920. Serial 
353,239. 1 Claim. 

A belt buckle comprising a body portion having 
a front plate with rearwardly-turned edge walls, a 
clamp member formed of sheet metal having one 
edge folded to form a clamp cam and its opposite 





edge folded to form a bail-receiving pivot eye, in- 
tegral laterally-extending trunnions on said clamp 
member positioned intermediate said cam and clamp 
eye and pivoted in said side walls, said cam por- 
tion serving to grip the belt against the inner face 
of said body, and a ball pivotally connected to said 
bail eyes to which the opposite end of the belt may 
be attached. 


1,366,153. METAL ORNAMENT. Ratpn C. 
tanGS, Providence, R. I., assignor to T. W. 
Lind Co., Providence, R. I. Filed March 17, 
1920. Serial 366,615. 2 Claims. 

As an article of manufacture, an ornament com- 
prising a base plate having a pair of bendable 


ae) 
ee = 







prongs arranged at the medial portion thereof 
and extending from one of its faces, a strip having 
its ends folded upon itself to form end loops, said 
looped strip being arranged on the other side of 
said plate opposite said prongs, a relatively narrow 
transverse metallic binding strip extended about 
said base plate and looped strip for binding said 
Parts together, said pair of prongs being spaced 
apart sufficiently to receive therebetween and posi- 
tion the metal binding strip and to subsequently 
maintain the latter in pnsition. 
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Towle Mfg. Co., Newburyport, Mass. Filed 
July 19, 1920. Serial 397,507. Term of patent 
7 years. 

56,940. ARTICLE OF HOLLOW WARE, Harotp 


Epwarp Nock, Newburyport, Mass., assignor 
to Towle Mfg. Co., Newburyport, Mass. Filed 


Designs 


56,914. CASSEROLE. Harry Farser and Louis 
Farber, New York. Filed July 9, 1920. Serial 

















395,153. Term of patent 3% years. 


59,937. ARTICLE OF HOLLOW WARE. Haroip 
Epwarp Nock, Newburyport, Mass., assignor 
to Towle Mfg. Co., Newburyport, Mass. Filed 


Term of 


Serial 397,512. 


July 19, 1920. 
patent 7 years. 





UNITED STATES TRADE-MARKS 





Registrations Granted Jan. 18, 1921 

139,062. (CLASS 28. JEWELRY AND PREC. 
IOUS METAL WARE.) Arcu Crown Mrs, 
Co., Newark, N. J. Filed Oct. 23, 1920, 
Serial 138,700. 


July 19, 1920. Serial 397,509. Term of 2 Sn 
patent 7 years. 


56,938. ARTICLE OF HOLLOW WARE. Harotp Qa A 


Epwarp Nock, Newburyport, Mass., assignor . ao ; 
to Towle Mfg. Co., Newburyport, Mass. Filed Particular descriplion of goods.—Jewelry-Mourt- 
ings with Prepared Bearings. 


Claims use since 1915. 
139,098. (CLASS 27. HOROLOGICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS.) ApotpHe Scuwos, Inc., New 
York. Filed Sept. 30, 1920. Serial 137,789. 


TIME STUDY 


Particular description of goods.—Watches De 
signed for Use by Efficiency Engineers. 
Claims use since June, 1914. 














July 19, 1920. 
patent 7 years, 


Serial 397,510. Term of 


Trials of a Lady’s Watch 





56,939. DISH OR SIMILAR ARTICLE. Harorp 
E. Nocx, Newburyport, Mass., assignor to 
Towle Mfg. Co., Newburyport, Mass. Filed 


(Continued from page 395.) 








Well, I ran long enough to get out of 
his hands. But my mistress soon found 
that she was a peculiar kind of fish for 
taking me there. She then took me direct 
to a practical watchmaker, where I received 
practical treatment. After going through a 
process of cleaning, my wheels were all 
trued up, pivots and shoulders of pivots 
polished, my balance wheel poised, hair- 
spring centered and adjusted to isochron- 
ism, the cap jewels removed and cleaned, 
the proper depthings given to the escape- 
ment, and the entire train, and everything 
about me was put in order, as reason 
should teach it to be. 

Take heed to my story and treat us well, 

Ladies’ Size. 
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July 19, 1920. 
patent 7 years. 


56,941. ARTICLE OF HOLLOW WARE. GrorcE 


Serial 397,511. Term of 








An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Adolph Helfgott, 
Plainfield, N. J. James Higgins has been 
named as receiver. The assets are $1,500 
and the liabilities $15,000. 





F. Parxer, Newburyport, Mass., assignor to 


| 








THE JEWELERS’ 


PIERCING OAWS 
PRICES REDUCED 


All sizes, 8/0 to 6 
In lots of 10 gross 
(We Do Not Sell Less Than One Gross of a Number) 


Worthington & Raymond, Inc. 


71 Murray St. NEW YORK 





$1.00 per gross 
85 





CIRCULAR February 2, 1921, 

















Webster.Whitcomb, ices and Elect 
Watulencens’ Lathes 
Manufactured by 


F. W. DERBYSHIRE Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 




















JEWELERS’ and METAL WORKERS’ SUPPLIES 








AMERICAN-SWISS FILE & TOOL CO.’S 


} “American Oats FILES 


AMERICAN GAS FURNACE CO.’S 
Gas Furnaces for Melting, Annealing, Enamel- 
ing, a Assaying, Etc. Positive 
Pressure Blowe 














Sand Blast 


E. P. REICHHELM & CO., Inc. 


24-26 JOHN ST. NEW YORK 


Tarnished Dial 
before Refinishing 


The same Dial 
after Refinishing 


Old or Tarnished Metal Dials can be refinished 


and restored to their original condition. 


D & G Dial & Enameling Co. 


40 WHITNEY AVE. WALTHAM, MASS. 
SEND FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 








92 JOHN STREET 


"Dorey 
New York “on 


PLATINUM—GOLD—SILVER 
SWEEPINGS 





20k White Gold 
14k White Gold 
White-Green Alloy 


White Gold Solders 


Platinum Solders 
Green Gold Solders 





SIMPLEX RING STRETCHER 


Made by sold thru J. O. POLLACK & CO., Chicago 











Lest You Forget—Remember 


That Your Accumulations of 


SWEEPS POLISHINGS CRUCIBLES 
SOLUTIONS FILINGS 
OLD GOLD, PLATINUM AND SILVER 
Can be promptl 
CONVERTED INTO CASH 
By sending them to 


NOVO SMELTING & REFINING COMPANY 


t> Returns on all shipments made in 5 to 10 Days 
Smelters and Refiners of Precious Metals 
269 PEARL STREET NEW YORK 








I. M. Siaieae 
WE BUY 


Jewelry, Diamonds, 
Watches, Silverware 


sample lines in parts or entire “eee including fix- 
tures. Send goods to us C. O. D. Have Express 
Co. collect. 


When in San Francisco make our office your headquarters 


COPLIN & CO. 


Bankers Investment Bldg. 


742 Market St. .S**, San Francisco, Cal. 




















